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Art. 1.—History of the Revolution in England in 1688. Compri- 
sing a view of the Reign of James the Second, from his Accession, 
to the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange, by the late Right 
Honourable Sir James Mackintosu ; and completed to the Set- 
tlement of the Crown, by the Editor. To which is prefixed, a 
Notice of the Life, Writings, and Specches of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. Ato. London: 1854, 


Jr is with unfeigned diffidence that we venture to give our opi- 

nion of the last work of Sir James Mackintosh. We have in 
vain tried to perform what ought to be to a critic an easy and 
habitual act. We have in vain tried to separate the book from the 
writer, and to judge of it as if it bore some unknown name. But 
it is to no purpose. All the lines of that venerable countenance 
are before us, All the little peculiar cadences of that voice from 
which scholars and statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a 
serene and benevolent wisdom are in our ears. We will attempt 
to preserve strict impartiality. But we are not ashamed to own 
that we approach this relic of a virtuous and most accomplished 
man with feelings of respect and gratitude which may possibly 
pervert our judgment. 

It is hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison between 
this work and another celebrated Fragment. Our readers will 
easily guess that we allude to Mr Fox’s history of James II. The 
two books are written on the same subject. Both were posthu- 
mously published. Neither had received the last corrections. The 
authors belonged to the same political party, and held the same 
opinions concerning the merits and defects of the English constitu- 
tion, and concerning most of the prominent characters and events 
in English history. They had thought much on the principles of 
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government ; but they were not mere speculators. They had ran- 
sacked the archives of rival kingdoms, and pored on folios which 
had mouldered for ages in deserted libraries; but they were not 
mere antiquarians. ‘They had one eminent qualification for wri- 
ting history :—they had spoken history, acted history, lived his- 
tory. The turns of political fortune, the ebb and flow of popu- 
lar feeling, the hidden mechanism by which parties are moved, all 
these things were the subjects of their constant thought and of 
their most familiar conversation. Gibbon has remarked, that his 
History is much the better for his having been an officer in the 
militia and a member of the House of Commons. The remark is 
most just. We have not the smallest doubt that his campaign, 
though he never saw an enemy, and his Parliamentary attendance, 
though he never made a speech, were of far more use to him than 

years of retirement and study would have been. If the time that 
* spent on parade and at messin Hampshire, or on the Treasury- 
bench and at Brooke’s during the storms which overthrew Lord 
North and Lord Shelburne had been passed in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, he might have avoided some inaccuracies ;—he might have 
enriched his notes with a greater number of references; but he 
would never have produced so lively a picture of the court, the 
camp, and the senate-house. In this respect Mr Fox and Sir 
James Mackintosh had great advantages over almost every Eng- 
lish historian who has written since the time of Burnet. Lord 
Lyttleton had inde.d the same advantages ; but he was incapable 
of using them. DPedantry was so deeply fixed in his nature that 
the Hustings, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, left him the same dreaming school- 
boy that they found him. 

When we compare the two interesting works of which we have 
been speaking, we have little difficulty in awarding the superio- 
rity to that of Sir James Mackintosh. Indeed the superiority of 
Mr [ox to Sir James as an orator is hardly more clear than the 
superiority of Sir James to Mr Foxas a historian. Mr Fox with 
a pen in his hand, and Sir James on his legs in the House of 
Commons, were, we think, each out of his proper element. They 
Were men, it is true, of far too much judgment and ability to fail 
scandalously in any undertaking to which ~~ brought the whole 
power of their minds. The History of James IT. will always keep 
its place in our libraries as a valuable book ; and Sir James Mack- 
intosh succeeded in winning and maintaining a high place — 
the Parliamentary speakers of his time. Yet we could never rea 
a page of Mr Fox’s writing, we could never listen for a quarter of 
an hour to the speaking of Sir James, without feeling that there 
Was a constant effort, a tug up hill, Nature, or habit which had 
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become nature, asserted its rights. Mr Fox wrote debates. Sir 
James Mackintosh spoke essays. 

As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed, Mr Fox did his 
best to avoid those faults which the habit of public speaking is 
likely to generate. He was so nervously apprehensive of sliding 
into some colloquial incorrectness, of debasing his style by a mix- 
ture of Parliamentary slang, that he ran into the opposite error, 
and purified his vocabulary with a scrupulosity unknown to any 
purist. * Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.’ He would not allow Ad- 
dison, Bolingbroke, or Middleton to be a sufficient authority for 
an expression. He declared that he would use no word which was 
not to be found in Dryden. In any other person we should have 
called this solicitude mere foppery ; and, in spite of all our admi- 
ration for Mr Fox, we cannot but think that his extreme atten- 
tion to the petty niceties of language was hardly worthy of so 
manly and so capacious an understanding. There were purists of 
this kind at Rome; and their fastidiousness was censured by Ho- 
race, with that perfect good sense and good taste which charac- 
terise all his writings. ‘There were purists of this kind at the time 
of the revival of letters ; and the two greatest scholars of that time 
raised their voices, the one from within, the other from without 
the Alps, against a scrupulosity so unreasonable. £ Carent,’ said 
Politian, ‘ que scribunt isti viribus et vita, carent actu, carent 
* effectu, carent indole ...... Nisi liber ille preesto sit ex quo quid 
excerpant, colligere tria verba non possunt ...... Horam sem- 
per igitur oratio tremula, vacillans, infirma...... Queso ne ista 
superstitione te alliges...... Ut bene currere non potest qui 
pedem ponere studet in alienis tantum vestigiis, ita nee bene 
scribere qui tanquam de preescripto non audet egredi.’-—‘ Posthae,’ 
exclaims Erasmus, ‘ non licebit episcopos appellare patres rever- 
© endos, nec in ealee literarum scribere annum a Christo nato, 
‘quod id nusquam faciat Cicero. Quid autem ineptius quam, 
* toto seculo novato, religione, imperiis, magistratibus, locorum 
* vocabulis, zedificiis, cultu, moribus, non aliter audere loqui quam 
*locutus est Cicero? Si revivisceret ipse Cicero, rideret hoc 
* Ciceronianorum genus.’ 

While Mr Fox winnowed and sifted his phraseology with a care 
which seems hardly consistent with the simplicity and elevation 
of his mind, and of which the effect really was to debase and en- 
feeble his style, he was little on his guard against those more 
serious improprieties of manner into which a great orator who un- 
dertakes to write history is in danger of falling. There is about 
the whole book a vehement, contentious, replying manner. Al- 
most every argument is put in the form of an interrogation, an 
ejaculation, or asarcasm. The writer seems to be addressing him- 
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self to some imaginary audience ;—to be tearing in pieces a defence 
of the Stuarts which has just been pronounced by an imaginary 
Tory. Take, for example, his answer to Hume’s remarks on 
the execution of Sydney ; and substitute * the honourable gen- 
‘tleman’ or ‘ the noble Lord’ for the name of Hume. ‘The 
whole passage sounds like a powerful reply, thundered at three in 
the morning from the Opposition Bench. While we read it, we 
can almost fancy that we see and hear the great English debater, 
such as he has been described to us by the few who can still re- 
member the Westminster Scrutiny, and the Oczakow Negotia- 
tions, in the full paroxysm of inspiration, foaming, screaming, 
choked by the rushing multitude of his words. 

It is true that the passage to which we have referred, and 
several other passages which we could point out, are admirable, 
when considered merely as exhibitions of mental power. We at 
once recognise that consummate master of the whole art of intel- 
lectual gladiatorship, whose Speeches, imperfectly as they have 
been transmitted to us, should be studied day and night by every 
man Who wishes to learn the science of logical defence. We find 
in several parts of the History of James II. fine specimens of 
that which we conceive to have been the great characteristic of 
Demosthenes among the Greeks, and of lox among the orators 
of England,—reason penetrated, and, if we may venture on the 
expression, made red hot by passion. But this is not the kind 
of excellence proper to history; and it is hardly too much to say, 
that whatever is strikingly good in Mr Fox’s Fragment is out of 
place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case was reversed. His pro- 
per place was his library, a circle of men of letters, or a chair 
of moral and political philosophy. He distinguished himself 
highly in Parliament. But nevertheless Parliament was not 
exactly the sphere for him. The effect of his most successful 
speeches was small when compared with the quantity of ability 
and learning which was expended on them. We could easily 
name men who, not possessing a tenth part of his intellectual 
powers, hardly ever address the House of Commons without 
producing a greater impression than was produced by his most 
splendid and elaborate orations. His luminous and philosophical 
disquisition on the Reform Bill was spoken to empty benches, 
Those, indeed, who had the wit to keep their seats picked up 
hints, which, skilfully used, made the fortune of more than one 
speech. But ‘ it was caviare to the general.’ And even those 
who listened to Sir James with pleasure and admiration, could 
not but acknowledge that he rather lectured than debated. An 
artist who should waste on a panorama, on a scene, or on a tran- 
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sparency, the exquisite finishing which we admire in some of 
the small Dutch interiors, would. not squander his powers more 
than this eminent man too often did. His audience resembled 
the boy in the * Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ who pushes away the 
lady’s guineas with contempt, and insists on having the white 
money. They preferred the silver with which they were familiar, 
and which they were constantly passing about from hand to hand, 
to the gold which they had never before seen, and with the value 
of which they were unacquainted. 

It is much to be regretted, we think, that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh did not wholly devote his later years to philosophy and lite- 
rature. His talents were not those which enable a speaker to 
produce with rapidity a series of striking but transitory impres- 
sions,—to excite the minds of five hundred erentleme n at maldnight, 

without saying any thing that any one of them will be able t 
remember in the m morning. His arguments wer . of a very aif. 
ferent texture from those which are produced in | Parliament at a 
moment’s notice,—which puzzle a plain man who, if he had them 
before him in writing, would soon detect their fallacy, and which 
the great debater who employ ed them forgets within half an hour, 
and never thinks of again. Whatever was valuable in the ecom- 
positions of Sir James Mackintosh, was the ripe fruit of study 
and of meditation. It was the same with his conversation. In 
his most familiar talk, there was no wildness, no inconsistency, 
no amusing nonsense, no exaggeration for the sake of momentary 
effect His mind was a vast magazine admirably arranged ; every 
thing was there, and every thing was in its place. His judg ments 
on men, on sects, on books, hi ad been often and carefully tested 
and weighed, and had then been committed, each to its proper 
receptacle, i in the most capacious and accurately constructed me- 
mory that any human being ever possessed. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if you had asked for any thing that was not 
to be found in that immense storehouse. ‘The article which you 
required was not only there. It was ready. It was in its own 
proper compartment. In a moment it was brought down, un- 
packed, and displayed, If those who enjoyed the privilege,—for 
a privilege indeed it was,—of listening to Sir James Mackintosh, 
had been disposed to find some fault in his conv ersation, they 
might perhaps have observed, that he yielded too little to the 
impulse of the moment. He ‘coomed to be re collecting, not crea 
ting. He never appeared to catch a sudden | glimpse ofa subject 
in a new light. You never saw his opinions in the making,—still 
rude, still inconsistent, and requiring to be fashioned by thought 
and discussion. They came forth, like the pillars of that temple 
in which no sound of axes or hammers was heard, finished, round- 
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ed, and exactly suited to their places. What Mr Charles Lamb 
has said, with much humour and some truth, of the conver- 
sation of Scotchmen in general, was certainly true of this emi- 
nent Scotchman. He did not find, but bring. You could not 
cry halves to any thing that turned up while you were in his 
company. 

The intellectual and moral qualities which are most important 
in a historian, he possessed in a very high degree. He was sin- 
gularly mild, calm, and impartial, in his judgments of men and 
of parties. Almost all the distinguished writers who have treated 
of English history are advocates. Mr Hallam and Sir James 
Mackintosh alone are entitled to be called judges. But the ex- 
treme austerity of Mr Hallam takes away something from the 
pleasure of reading his learned, eloquent, and judicious writings. 
He is a judge, but a hanging judge, the Page or Buller of the 
High Court of Literary justice. His black cap is in constant 
requisition. In the long calendar of those whom he has tried, 
there is hardly one who has not, in spite of evidence to character 
and recommendations to mercy, been sentenced and left for exe- 
cution, Sir James, perhaps, erred a little on the other side. He 
liked a maiden assize, and came away with white gloves, after 
sitting in judgment on batches of the most notorious offenders. 
He had a quick eye for the redeeming parts of a character, anda 
large toleration for the infirmities of men exposed to strong temp- 
tations. But this lenity did not arise from ignorance or neglect 
of moral distinctions. Though he allowed perhaps too much 
weight to every extenuating circumstance that could be urged in 
favour of the transgressor, he never disputed the authority of the 
law, or showed his ingenuity by refining away its enactments. 
On every occasion he showed himself firm where principles were 
in question, but full of charity towards individuals. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Fragment decidedly 
the best history now extant of the reign of James the Second. It 
contains much new and curious information, of which excellent 
use has been made. ‘The accuracy of the narrative is deserving 
of high admiration. We have noticed only one mistake of the 
smallest importance, and that, we believe, is to be laid to the 
charge of the editor, who has far more serious blunders to answer 
for. The pension of 60,000 livres, which Lord Sunderland 
received from France, is said to have been equivalent to L.2500 
sterling. Sir James had perhaps for a moment forgotten,—his 
editor had certainly never heard,—that a great depreciation of 
the French coin took place after 1688. When Sunderland was 
in power, the livre was worth about eighteen pence, and his pen- 
sion consequently amounted to about L.4500. This is really thes 
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only inaccuracy of the slightest moment, that we have been able 
to discover in several very attentive perusals. 

We are not sure that the book is not in some degree open to 
the charge which the idle citizen in the Spectator brought against 
his pudding. ‘ Mem. too many plumbs, and no suet.’ There is 
perhaps too much disquisition and too little narrative; and in- 
deed this is the fault into which, judging from the habits of Sir 
James’s mind, we should have thought him most likely to fall. 
What we assuredly did not anticipate was, that the narrative 
would be better executed than the disquisitions. We expected to 
find, and we have found, many just delineations of character, and 
many digressions full of interest, —such as the account of the order 
of Jesuits, and of the state of prison discipline in England a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. We expected to find, and we have 
found, many reflections breathing the spirit of a calm and benig- 
nant philosophy. But we did not, we own, expect to find that 
Sir James could tell a story as well as Voltaire or Hume. Yet 
such is the fact; and if any person doubts it, we would advise 
him to read the account of the events which followed the issuing 
of King James’s famous declaration,—the meeting of the clergy, 
the violent scene at the privy council, the commitment, trial, and 
acquittal of the bishops. ‘The most superficial reader must be 
charmed, we think, by the liveliness of the narrative. But no 
person who is not acquainted with that vast mass of intractable 
materials, of which the valuable and interesting part has been ex- 
tracted and condensed, can fully appreciate the skill of the writer. 
Here, and indeed throughout the book, we find many harsh and 
careless expressions which the author would probably have remo- 
ved if he had lived to complete his work. But, in spite of these 
blemishes, we must say that we should find it difficult to point 
out, in any modern historian, any passage of equal length, and 
at the same time of equal merit. We find in it the diligence, the 
accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, united to the viva- 
city and the colouring of Southey. A history of England, 
written throughout in this manner, would be the most fascinating 
book in the language. It would be more in request at the circu- 
lating libraries than the last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagination. 
But that lower kind of imagination which is necessary to the his- 
torian, he had in large measure. It is not the business of the 
historian to create new worlds and to people them with new races 
of beings. He is to Homer and Shakspeare, to Dante and Milton, 
what Nollekens was to Canova, or Lawrence to Michael Angelo. 
The object of the historian’s imitation is. not within him ; it is 

pfurnished from without. It is not a vision of beauty and grandeur 
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discernible only by the eye of his own mind, but a real model 
which he did not make, and which he cannot alter. Yet his is 
not a mere mechanical imitation. The triumph of his skill is to 
select such parts as may produce the effect of the whole, to bring 
out strongly all the characteristic features, and to throw the light 
and shade in such a manner as may heighten the effect. ‘This 
skill, as far as we can judge from the unfinished work now before 
us, Sir James Mackintosh possessed in an eminent degree. 

The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and unaffected. 
There are, as we have said, some expressions which seem to us 
harsh, and some which we think inaccurate. ‘These would pro- 
bably have been corrected, if Sir James had lived to superintend 
the publication. We ought to add that the printer has by no 
means done his duty. One misprint in particular is so serious as 
to require notice. Sir James Mackintosh has paid a high and 
just tribute to the genius, the integrity, and the courage of a 
good and great man, a distinguished ornament of English litera- 
ture, a fearless champion of English liberty, Thomas Burnet, 
Master of the Charter-House, and author of that most eloquent 
and imaginative work, the Telluris Theoria Sacra. Wherever the 
name of this celebrated man occurs, it is printed ¢ Bennet,’ both in 
the text and in the index. ‘This cannot be mere negligence. It 
is plain that Thomas Burnet and his writings were never heard of 
by the gentleman who has been employed to edite this volume ; 
and who, not content with deforming Sir James Mackintosh’s 
text by such blunders, has prefixed to it a calumnious Memoir, 
has appended to it a most unworthy Continuation, and has thus 
succeeded in expanding the volume into one of the thickest, 
and debasing it into one of the worst that we ever saw. Never 
did we see so admirable an illustration of the old Greek proverb, 
which tells us that half is sometimes more than the whole. Never 
did we see a case in which the increase of the bulk was so evidently 
a diminution of the value. 

Why such an artist was selected to deface so fine a Torso, 
we cannot pretend to conjecture. We read that, when the Con- 
sul Mummius, after the taking of Corinth, was preparing to 
send to Rome some works of the greatest Grecian sculptors, 
he told the packers that if they broke his Venus or his Apollo, 
he would force them to restore the limbs which should be want- 
ing. A head by a hewer of mile-stones joined to a bosom by 
Praxiteles, would not surprise or shock us more than this 
Supplement. The Memoir contains much that is worth read- 
ing ; for it contains many extracts from the compositions of Sir 
James Mackintosh. But when we pass from what the biographer 
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has done with his scissors to what he has done with his pen, 
we find nothing worthy of approbation. Instead of confining 
himself to the only work which he is competent to perform— 
that of relating facts in plain words—he favours us with his 
opinions about Lord Bacon, and about the French literature of 
the age of Louis XIV.; and with opinions, more absurd 
still, about the poetry of Homer, whom it is evident, from his 
criticisms, that he cannot read in the original. He affects, 
and for aught we know, feels something like contempt, for the 
celebrated man whose life he has undertaken to write, and 
whom he was incompetent to serve in the capacity even of @ 
corrector of the press. Our readers may form a notion of the 
spirit in which the whole narrative is composed, from expres- 
sions which occur at the beginning. This biographer tells us 
that Mackintosh, on occasion of taking his medical Degree at 
Edinburgh, ‘ not only put off the writing of his Thesis to the 
* last moment, but was an hour behind his time on the day of 
* examination, and kept the Academic Senate waiting for him 
in full Conclave.’ ‘This irregularity, which no sensible pro- 
fessor would have thought dese rving of more than a slight re- 
primand, is described by the biographer, after a lapse of “nearly 
half a century, as an incredible instance ‘ not so much of in- 
‘ dolence as of gross negligence and bad taste.’ But this is 
not all. Our biogr: apher has contrived to procure a copy of the 
‘Thesis, and has sate down with his 4s in presenti and his Pro- 
pria que maribus at his side, to pick out blunders in a com~- 
position written by a youth of twenty-one, on the occasion 
alluded to. He finds one mistake—such a mistake as the 
greatest scholar might commit when in haste, and as_ the 
veriest schoolboy would detect when at leisure. He glories over 
this precious discovery with all the exultation of a pedagogue. 
* Deceived by the passive termination of the deponent verb de- 
6 fungor, Mackintosh misuses it in a passive sense. He is not 
equally fortunate in his other discovery. ‘ Laude conspurcare,’ 
whatever he may think, is not an improper phrase. Mackintosh 
meant to say that there are men whose praise is a disgrace, No 
person, we are sure, who has read this Memoir, will ‘doubt that 
there are men whose abuse is an honour. 

But we must proceed to more important matters. This writer 
evidently wishes to impress his readers with a belief that Sir 
James Mackintosh, from interested motives, abandoned the 
doctrines of the * Vindicie Gallice.’ Had his statements ap- 
peared in their natural place, we should leave them to their 
natural fate. We would not stoop to defend Sir James Mackin- 
tosh from the attacks of fourth-rate magazines and pot-house 
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newspapers. But here his own fame is turned against him. A 
book of which not one copy would ever have been bought, but 
for his name in the titlepage, is made the vehicle of the slander. 
Under such circumstances, we cannot help exclaiming, in the 
words of one of the most amiable of Homer’s heroes,— 


© Nov vis Evntens TlarpoxAjos DesAoio 
Myncdcba, mari yap tmirraro pisriyos tives 
o ‘ ., , ‘ ~ , ’ 
Zwog tay’, viv Dav Oaveeros noel woipa xincves. 


We have no difficulty in admitting, that, during the ten or 
twelve years which followed the appearance of the ‘ Vindiciz Gal- 
* licee,’ the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh underwent some 
change. But did this change pass on him alone? Was it not 
common? Was it not almost universal? Was there one honest 
friend of liberty in Europe or in America whose ardour had not 
been damped, whose faith in the high destinies of mankind had 
not been shaken? Was there one observer to whom the French 
Revolution, or revolutions in general, appeared in exactly the 
same light on the day when the Bastile fell, and on the day when 
the Girondists were dragged to the scatlold,—the day when the 
Directory shipped off their principal opponents for Guiana, or 
the day when the Legislative Body was driven from its hall at the 
point of the bayonet? We do not speak of enthusiastic and 
light-minded people—of wits like Sheridan, or poets like Alfieri ; 
but of the most virtuous and intelligent practical statesmen, and 
of the deepest, the calmest, the most impartial political specula- 
tors of that time. What was the language and conduct of Lord 
Spenser, of Lord Fitzwilliam, of Mr Grattan? What is the 
tone of M. Dumont’s Memoirs, written just at the close of the 
eighteenth century? What Tory could have spoken with great- 
er disgust and contempt of the French Revolution and its au- 
thors? Nay, this writer, a republican, and the most upright 
and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say that Mr 
Burke’s work on the Revolution had saved Europe. ‘The name 
of M. Dumont naturally suggests that of Mr Bentham, He, we 
aon was not ratting for a place; and what language did he 

old at that time? Look at his little treatise entitled * So- 
* phismes Anarchiques.’ In that treatise he says, that the atrocities 
of the Revolution were the natural consequences of the absurd 
principles on which it was commenced ;—that while the chiefs of 
the constituent assembly gloried in the thought that they were 
pulling down aristocracy, they never saw that their doctrines 
tended to produce an evil a hundred times more formidable—an- 
archy ;—that the theory laid down in the * Declaration of the 
* Rights of Man’ had, in a great measure, produced the crimes of 
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the Reign of Terror ;—that none but an eyewitness could ima- 
gine the horrors of a state of society in which comments on that 
Declaration were put forth by men with no food in their bellies, 
with rags on their backs, and with arms in their hands. He praises 
the English Parliament for the dislike which it has always shown 
to abstract reasonings, and to the affirming of general principles. 
In M. Dumont’s preface to the ‘ Treatise on the Principles of Le- 
‘ gislation’—a preface written under the eye of Mr Bentham, and 
published with his sanction—are the following still moreremarkable 
expressions :—‘ M. Bentham est bien loind’attacher une préférence 
‘ exclusive a aucune forme de gouvernement. II pense que la 
‘meilleure constitution pour un peuple est celle a laquelle il est 
‘ accoutumé...... Le vice fondamental des théories sur les consti- 
‘ tutions politiques, c’est de commencer par attaquer celles qui 
‘ existent, et d’exciter tout au moins des inquiétudes et des jalou- 
* sies de pouvoir. Une telle disposition n’est point favorable au 
‘ perfectionnement des lois. La seule époque ou l’on puisse entre- 
‘ prendre avee succes de grandes réformes de législation, est 
‘ celle ot les passions publiques sont calmes, et ou le governe- 
‘ment jouit de la stabilité la plus grande. L’objet de M. Ben- 
‘ tham, en cherchant dans le vice des lois la cause de la plupart 
‘ des maux, a été constamment d’éloigner le plus grand de tous, 
* le bouleversement de l’autorité, les révolutions de propriété et 
* de pouvoir.’ 

To so conservative a frame of mind had the excesses of the 
French Revolution brought the most uncompromising reformers 
of that time. And why is one person to be singled out from 
among millions, and arraigned before posterity as a traitor to his 
opinions, only because events produced on him the effect which 
they produced on a whole generation? ‘This biographer may, 
for aught we know, have revelations from heaven like Mr Perci- 
val, or pure anticipated cognitions like the disciples of Kant. 
But such poor creatures as Mackintosh, Dumont, and Bentham, 
had nothing but observation and reason to guide them ; and they 
obeyed the guidance of observation and of reason. How is it in 
physics? A traveller falls in with a fruit which he had never 
before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet and refreshing. 
He praises it, and resolves to introduce it into his own country. 
But in a few minutes he is taken violently sick ; he is convulsed ; 
he is at the point of death; no medicine gives him relief. He of 
course pronounces this delicious food a poison, blames his own 
folly in tasting it, and cautions his friends against it. After a 
long and violent struggle he recovers, and finds himself much 
exhausted by his sufferings, but free from some chronic com- 
plaints which had been the torment of his life. He then changes 
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his opinion again, and pronounces this fruit a very powerful re- 
medy, which ought to be employed only in extreme cases, and 
with great caution, but which ought not to be absolutely exclu- 
ded from the § Pharmacopcea.’ And would it not be the height of 
absurdity to call such a man fickle and inconsistent, because he 
had repeatedly altered his judgment? If he had not altered his 
judgment, would he have been a rational being ? It was exactly 
the same with the French Revolution. That event was a new 
phenomenon in politics. Nothing that had gone before enabled 
any person to judge with certainty of the course which affairs 
might take. At first the effect was the reform of great abuses, 
and honest men rejoiced. Then came commotion, “proscription, 
confiscation, the bankruptey y, the assignats, the maximum, civil 
war, foreign war, revolutionary tribunals, guillotinades, noyades, 
fusillades. Yet a little while, and a military despotism rose out 
of the confusion, and threatened the independence of every state 
in Europe. And yet again a little while, and the old dynasty 
returned, followed by a train of emigrants eager to restore the 
old abuses. We have now, we think, the whole before us. We 
should therefore be justly accused of levity or insincerity if our 
language concerning those events were constantly changing. It 
is our d ‘liberate opinion that the French Re volution, in spite of 
all its crimes and follies, was a great blessing to mankind. but 
it was not only natural, but, inevitable, that those who had only 
seen the first act should be ignorant of the catastrophe, and 
should be alternately elated and depressed as the plot went on 
disclosing itself to them. A man who had held ex cactly the same 
opinion about the Revolution in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 1814, 
and in 1834, would have been either a divinely inspired prophet, 
or an obstinate fool. Mackintosh was neither. He was simply 
a wise and good man: and the change which passed on his mind 
was a change which passed on the mind of almost every wise and 
good man in Europe. In fact, few of his contemporaries chan- 
ged so little. The rare moderation and calmness of his temper 
preserved him alike from extravagant elation, and from extra- 
vagant despondency. He was never a Jacobin. He was never 
1 Antijacobin. His mind oscillated undoubtedly: but the ex- 
ae points of the oscillation were not very remote. Herein he 
differed greatly from some persons of distinguished talents who 
entered into life at nearly the same time with him, Such per- 
sons we have seen rushing from one wild extreme to another,— 
out-Paining Paine,—out- ‘Castle reaghing Castlereagh,—Pantiso- 
cratists,—ultra-'Tories,— Heretics, —Persecutors,—breaking the 
old laws against sedition,—calling for new and sharper laws 
against sedition,—writing democratic dramas,—writing Laureat 
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odes,—panegyrising Marten, — panegyrising Laud,—consistent 
in nothing but in an intolerance which, in any person, would be 
offensive, “but which is altogether unpardonable in men who, by 
their own confession, have had such ample experience of their 
own fallibility. We readily concede to some of these persons 
the praise of eloquence and of poetical invention ; nor are we by 
any means disposed, even where they have been gainers by their 
conversion, to question their sincerity. It would be most un- 
candid to attribute to sordid “a” es actions which admit of a 
less discreditable explanation. We think that the conduct of 
these persons has been precisely eb was to be expected from 
men who were gifted with strong imagination and quick sensi- 
bility, but who were neither accurate observers, nor logical rea- 
soners. It was natural that such men should see in the victory 
of the third estate of France the dawn of a new Saturnian age. 
It was natural that the rage of their disappointment should ‘be 
proportioned to the extravagance of their hopes. Though the 
direction of their passions was altered, the violence of those pas- 
sions was the same. The force of the rebound was proportioned 
to the foree of the original impulse. ‘The pendulum swung 
furiously to the left, because it had been drawn too far to the 


We own that nothing gives us so high an idea of the judgment 
and temper of Sir James Mackintosh as the manner in'which he 
shaped his course through those times. Exposed successively to 
two opposite infections, he took both in their very mildest form. 
The constitution of his mind was such that neither of the diseases 
which committed such havoe all round him, could in any serious 
degree, or for any great length of time, derange his intellectual 
health. He, like every honest and enlightene d man in E curope, 
saw with delight the great awakening of the French nation. Yet 
he never, in the season of his warmest enthusiasm, proclaimed 
doctrines inconsistent with the safety of property and the just 
authority of governments. He, like almost every other honest 
and enlightened man, was discouraged and perplexed by the ter- 
rible events which followed. Yet he never in the most gloomy 
times, abandoned the cause of peace, of liberty, and of toleration. 
In that great convulsion which overset almost every other under- 
standing, he was indeed so much shaken that he leaned sometimes 
in one direction and sometimes in the other; but he never lost his 
balance. The opinions in which he at last reposed, and to which, 
in spite of strong temptations, he adhered with a firm, a disinte- 
rested, an ill- requited fidelity, were a just mean between those 
Ww hich he had detended with youthful ardour and with more than 
manly prowess against Mr Burke ; and those to which he had in- 
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clined during the darkest and saddest years in the history of 
modern Europe. We are much mistaken if this be the picture 
either of a weak or of a dishonest mind. 

What his political opinions were in his latter years is written in 
the annals of his country. Those annals will sufficiently refute 
the calumny which his biographer has ventured to publish in 
the very advertisement to his work. * Sir James Mackintosh,’ 
says he, ‘ was avowedly and emphatically a Whig of the 
. Revolution : and since the agitation of religious liberty and par- 
. liamentary reform became a “national mov ement, the great tran- 
* saction of 1688 has been more dispassionately, more correctly, 
*and less highly estimated.’ While we transcribe the words, 
our anger cools down into scorn. If they mean any thing, they 
must mean that the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh concern 
ing religious liberty and parliamentary reform went no further 
than those of the authors of the Rev olution,—in other words, that 
Sir James Mackintosh opposed Catholic Emancipation, and quite 
approved of the old constitution of the House of Commons. The 
allegation is confuted by twenty volumes of parliamentary 
debates, nay, by innumerable passages in the very fragment 
which this writer has done his little utmost to deface. We tell 
him that Sir James Mackintosh has often done more for reli- 
pou liberty and for Parliamentary reform in a quarter of an 

our than the feeble abilities of his biographer will ever effect in 
the whole course of a long life. 

The Continuation which follows Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Fragment is as offensive as the Memoir which precedes it. 
We do not pretend to have read the whole, or even one half 
of it. Three hundred quarto pages of such matter are too much 
for human patience. It would be unjust to the writer not to pre- 
sent our readers, few of whom, we suspect, will be his readers, 
with a sample of his eloquence. We will treat them with a short 
sentence, and will engage that they shall think it long enough. 
* Idolatry! fatal word which has edged more swords, lighted 
* more fires, and inhumanized more hearts, than the whole voca- 
* bulary of the passions besides.’ A choice style for history, we 
must own! This gentleman is fond of the word ‘ vocabulary.’ 
He speaks’ very scornfully of Churchill’s ‘vocabulary,’ and blames 
Burnet for the ‘ hardihood of his vocabulary.’ What this last 
expression may mean, we do not very clearly understand. But 
we are quite sure that Burnet’s vocabulary, with all its hardihood, 
would never have have dared to admit such a word as § inhu- 
© manized,’ 

Of the accuracy of the Continuation as to matters of fact 
we will give a single specimen. With a little time, we could 
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find twenty such. ‘ Bishop Lloyd did not live to reap, at least 
‘to enjoy, the fruit of his public labours and secret intrigues. He 
‘ died soon after the Revolution, upon his translation from St 
* Asaph to Worcester.’ Nobody tolerably well acquainted with 

litical, ecclesiastical, or literary history, can need to be told 
that Lloyd was not made Bishop of Worcester till the year 1699, 
after the death of Stillingfleet ; that he outlived the Revolution 
nearly thirty years ; and died in the reign of George I. This 
blunder is the more inexcusable, as one of the most curious and 
best known transactions in the time of Anne, was the address of 
the House of Commons to the Queen, begging her to dismiss 
Lloyd from his place of almoner. 

As we turn over the leaves, another sentence catches our eye. 
We extract it as an instance both of historical accuracy and philo- 
sophical profundity. * Religion in 1688 was not a rational convic- 
‘ tion, or a sentiment of benevolence and charity ; but one of the 
‘ malignant passions, and a cause of quarrel. Even in the next 
* age, Congreve makes a lying sharper, in one of his plays, talk 
* seriously of fighting for his religion.’ What is meant by ‘even 
in the next age ?’ Congreve’s first work, the novel of * Cleophil,’ 
Was written in the very year 1688 ; and the Old Bachelor,’ from 
which the quotation is taken, was brought on the stage only five 
years after the Revolution. But this great logician ought to go 
further. Sharper talks of fighting, not only for his religion, but 
for his friends. We presume, therefore, that in the year 1688, 
friendship was ‘ one of the malignant passions and a cause of 
‘quarrel.’ But enough and too much of such folly. 

Never was there such a contrast as that which Sir James’s 
Fragment presents to this Continuation. In the former, we have 
scarcely been able, during several close examinations, to detect 
one mistake as to matter of fact. We never open the latter with- 
out lighting on a ridiculous blunder which it does not require the 
assistance of any book of reference to detect. ‘The author has not 
the smallest notion of the state of England in 1688; of the feel- 
ings aud opinions of the people ; of the relative position of parties ; 
of the character of one single public man on either side. No 
single passage can give any idea of this equally diffused igno- 
rance, this omni-nescience,—if we may carry the ‘ hardihood of 
* our vocabulary’ so far as to coin a new word for what is to 
us quite a new thing. We take the first page on which we open 
as a fair sample, and no more than a fair sample, of the whole. 

« Lord Halifax played his part with deeper perfidy. This opinion is 
expressed without reference to the strange statement of Bishop Burnet, 
which seems, indeed, too inconsistent to be true. It should be cited, 
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however, for the judgment of the reader. “ The Marquis of Halifax,” 
says he (on the arrival of the commissioners at Hungerford), “ sent for 
me; but the Prince said, though he would suspect nothing from our 
meeting, others might; so I did not speak with him in private, but 
in the hearing of others. Yet he took occasion to ask me, so as nobody 
observed it, if we had a mind to have the king in our hands. 1 said by 
no means, for we would not hurt his person. He asked next, what if 
he had a mind to go away? I said nothing was so much to be wished 
for. This I told the Prince, and he approv red of both my answers.”’ 

‘Is it credible that Lord Halifax started an overture of the blackest 
guilt and infamy in a room with others, in mere conversation with an 
inferior personage, who had little credit wail no discretion, and whilst he 
had, it has been shown, more suitable vehicles of communication with 
the Prince of Orange? Such a step outrages all probability when im- 
puted to a statesman noted for his finesse. But why should Burnet in- 
vent and dramatize such a scene? It may be accounted for by his dis- 
tinctive character. He appears throughout his history a subaltern par- 
tisan, conscious of his inferiority, and struggling tu convince others and 
himself, that he was a personage of the first pretension. Such a man, 
whose vanity, moreover, was notoriously uns crupulous, having heard of 
the intrigue of Lord Halifax, would seize and mould it to his purpose as 
a proof of his importance, and as an episode in his history.’ 

And this is the man who has been chosen to complete a work 
which Sir James Mackintosh left unfinished! Every line of the 
passage proves the writer to be ignorant of the most notorious 
tacts, and unable to read characters of which the peculiarities lie 
most open to superficial observation. Burnet was partial, vain, 
credulous, and careless. But Burnet was quite incapable of 
framing a deliberate and cireumstantial falsehood. And what 
reason does this writer assign for giving the lie direct to the good 
Bishop? Absolutely none, except that Lord Halifax w ould not 
have talked on a delicate subject to so ‘inferior a personage.’ Was 
Burnet then considered as an insignificant man? Was it to an 
insignificant man that Parliament voted thanks for services ren- 
dered to the Protestant religion ? Was it against an insignificant 
man that Dryden put forth all his powers of invective in the 
most elaborate, though not the most vigorous of his works ? 
Was he an insignificant man whom the great Bossuet constantly 
described, as the most formidable of all the champions of the Re- 
formation ? Was it to an insignificant man that King William 
gave the very first bishopric that became vacant after the Revo- 
Tution ? ‘Tillotson, Tennyson, Stillingfleet, Hough, Patrick, all 
distinguished by their exertions in defence of the reformed faith, 
all supporters of the new government, were they all passed by 
in favour of a man of no w eicht—of a man so unimportant that 
no person of rank would talk with him about momentous affairs ? 
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And, even granting that Burnet was a very * inferior per- 
sonage,’ did Halifax think him so? Every body knows the 
contrary—that is, every body except this writer. In 1680 it was 
reported that Halifax was a concealed Papist. It was accord- 
ingly moved in the House of Commons by Halifax’s stepfather, 
Chichley, that Dr Burnet should be examined as to his Lord- 
ship's religious opinions. . This proves that they were on terms 
of the closest intimacy. But this is not all. ‘There is still ex- 
tant among the writings of Halifax a character of Burnet, drawn 
with the greatest skill and delicacy. It is no unmixed panegyric. 
The failings of Burnet are pointed out; but he is described as a 
man whose very failings arose from the constant activity of his 
intellect. * His friends,’ says the Marquis, * love him too well 
* to see small faults, or if they do, think that his greater talents 
‘ give him a privilege of straying from the strict rules of caution.’ 
Men like Halifax do not write elaborate characters, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, of those whom they consider as ‘ inferior 
personages.’ Yet Burnet, it seems, was so inferior a personage 
that Halifax would not trust him with a secret! And what, 
after all, was the mighty secret ? This writer calls it ‘ an over- 
‘ture of guilt and infamy.’ It was no overture of guilt and 
infamy. It was no overture at all. It was, on the face of it, a 
very simple question, which the mast devoted adherent of King 
James might naturally and properly have asked. 

This, we repeat, is only a fair sample. We have not observed 
one paragraph in this vast mass, which, if examined in the same 
manner, would not yield an equally abundant harvest of error 
and impertinence. 

What most disgusts us is the contempt with which the writer 
thinks fit to speak of all things that were done before the coming 
in of the very last fashions in politics. What he thinks about 
this, or about any other matter, is of little consequence, and 
would be of no consequence at all, if he had not deformed an 
excellent work, by fastening to it his own speculations. But 
we think that we have sometimes observed a leaning towards the 
same fault in persons of a very different order of intellect from 
this writer. We will therefore take this opportunity of making 
a few remarks on an error which is, we fear, becoming common ; 
and which appears to us not only absurd, but as pernicious as 
oe error concerning the transactions of a past age can possibly 

e. 

We shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attachment 
to the doctrines and practices of past generations. Our creed is, 
that the science of government is an experimental science, and 
that, like all other experimental sciences, it is generally in a state 
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of progression. No man is so obstinate an admirer of the old 
times, as to deny that medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, 
engineering, navigation, are better understood now than in any 
former age. We conceive that it is the same with political 
science, ” Like those other sciences which we have mentioned, it 
has always been w orking itself clearer and clearer, and depositing 
impurity after impurity. ‘There was a time when the most 
powerful of human intellects were deluded by the gibberish of the 
astrologer and the alchymist ; and just so there was a time when 
the most enlightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first 
duty of a government to persecute heretics, to found monasteries, 
to make waron Saracens. But time advances, facts accumulate, 
doubts arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to appear, and shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. The highest intellects, like 
the tops of mountains, are the first to catch and to reflect the 
dawn. They are bright, while the level below is still in dark- 
ness. But soon the light, which at first illuminated only the 
loftiest eminences, descends on the plain, and penetrates to the 
deepest valley. First come hints, then fragments of systems, 
then defective systems, then complete and harmonious systems, 
The sound opinion, held for a time by one bold speculator, be- 
comes the opinion of a small minority, of a strung minority, of a 
majority—ot mankind. ‘Thus, the great progress goes on, till 
schoolboys laugh at the jargon which imposed on ‘Bacon, —till 
country rectors condemn the illiberality and intolerance of Sir 
Thomas More. 

Seeing these things—seeing that, by the confession of the most 
obstinate enemies of innovation, our race has hitherto been almost 
constantly advancing in knowledge, and not seeing any reason to 
believe that, precisely at the point of time at which we came into 
the world, a change took place in the faculties of the human mind, 
or in the mode of discovering truth, we are reformers : we are on 
the side of progress. From “the great advances which Europe: an 
society has made, during the last four centuries, in every species 
of knowledge, we infer, not that there is no more room for im- 
provement, but that in every science which deserves the name, 
immense improvements may be confidently expected. 

But the very considerations which lead us to look forward with 
sanguine hope to the future, prevent us from looking back with 
contempt on the past. We do not flatter ourselves with the no- 
tion, that we have attained perfection, and that no more truth 
remains to be found. We believe that we are wiser than our 
ancestors. We believe, also, that our posterity will be wiser than 
we. It would be gross injustice in our grandchildren to talk of 
us with contempt, merely because they may have surpassed us— 
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to call Watt a fool, because mechanical powers may be discovered 
which may supersede the use of steam—to deride the efforts which 
have been made in our time to improve the discipline of prisons, 
and to enlighten the minds of the poor, because future philan- 
thropists may devise better places of confinement than Mr Ben- 
tham’s Panopticon, and better places of education than Mr Lan- 
easter’s Schools. As we would have our descendants judge us, 
so ought we to judge our fathers. In order to form a correct 
estimate of their merits, we ought to place ourselves in their situ- 
ation—to put out of our minds, for a time, all that knowledge 
which they, however eager in the pursuit of truth, could not 
have, and which we, however negligent we may have been, could 
not help having. It was not merely difficult, but absolutely im- 
possible, for the best and greatest of men, two hundred years 
ago, to be what a very commonplace person in our days may 
easily be, and, indeed, must necessarily be. But it is too much 
that the benefactors of mankind, after having been reviled by the 
dunces of their own generation for going too far, are to be re- 
viled by the dunces of the next generation for not going far 
enough. 

The truth lies between two absurd extremes. On one side is 
the bigot who pleads the wisdom of our ancestors as a reason for 
not doing what they in our place, would be the first to do,—who 
opposes the Reform Bill because Lord Somers did not see the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform,—who would have opposed 
the Revolution because Ridley and Cranmer professed boundless 
submission to the royal prerogative,—and who would have op- 
posed the Reformation because the Fitzwalters and Marischals, 
whose seals are set to the Great Charter, were devoted adherents 
to the Church of Rome. On the other side is the conceited 
sciolist who speaks with scorn of the Great Charter, because it 
did not reform the church; of the Reformation, because it did not 
limit the prerogative; and of the Revolution, because it did not 
purify the House of Commons. ‘The former of these errors we 
have often combated, and shall always be ready to combat: the 
latter, though rapidly spreading, has not, we think, yet come 
under our notice. ‘The former error bears directly on practical 
questions, and obstructs useful reforms. It may, therefore, seem to 
be, and probably is, the more mischievous of the two. But the 
latter is equally absurd; it is at least equally symptomatic of a 
shallow understanding and an unamiable temper ; and, if it should 
ever become general, it will, we are satisfied, produce very pre- 
judicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive the benefactors of 
mankind of their honest fame, and to put the best and the worst 
men of past times on the same level. ‘The author of a great 
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reformation is almost always unpopular in his own age. He ge- 
nerally passes his life in disquiet t and danger. It is ‘therefore for 
the interest of the human race that the memory of such men 
should be had in reverence, and that they should be supported 
against the scorn and hatred of their contemporaries, by the hope 
of leaving a great and imperishable name. ‘To go on the forlorn 
hope of truth j is a service of peril : who will undertake it, if it be 
not also a service of honour ? It ise asy. enough, after the ramparts 
are carried, to find men to plant the flag on the highest tower. 
The difficulty is to find men who are Teady to go first into the 
breach ; and it would be bad policy indeed to insult their remains 
because they fell in the breach, and did not live to penetrate to 
the citadel. 

Now here we have a book written by a man who is a very 
bad specimen of the English of the nineteenth century,—a man 
who knows nothing but what it is a scandal not to know. 
And, if we were to judge by the self-complacent pity with 
which he speaks of the great statesmen and philosophers of 
a former age, we should guess that he was the author of the 
most original and important inventions in political science. 
Yet not so:—for men who are able to make discoveries are 
generally disposed to make allowances. Men who are eagerly 
pressing forward in pursuit of truth are grateful to every one 
who has cleared an inch of the way for them. It is, for the 
most part, the man below mediocrity, the man who has just 
capacity enough to pick up and repeat the commonplaces which 
are fashionable in his own time,—it is he, we say, who looks 
with disdain on the very intellects to which it is owing that 
those commonplaces are not still considered as startling para- 
doxes or damnable heresies. ‘This writer is just the man who, 
if he had lived in the seventeenth century, would have de- 
voutly believed that the Papists burned London,—who would 
have swallowed the whole of Oates’s story about the forty thou- 
sand soldiers, disguised as pilgrims, who were to meet in Gallicia, 
and sail thence to invade England,—who would have carried a 
Protestant flail under his coat, onal who would have been 
furious if the story of the warming-pan had been questioned. It 
is quite natural that such a man should speak with contempt 
of the great reformers of that time, because they did not know 
some things which he never would have known but for the salu- 
tary effects of their exertions. ‘The men to whom we owe it, that 
we have a House of Commons, are sneered at because they did 
not suffer the debates of the house to be published. ‘The authors 
of the Toleration Act are treated as bigots, because they did not 
go the whole length of Catholic emancipation. Just so we have 
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heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its father, ery out 
* how much taller I am than Papa!’ 

This gentleman can never want matter for pride, if he finds it 
so easily. He may boast of an indisputable superiority to all the 
greatest men of all past ages. He can read and write. Homer 
did not know a letter. He has been taught that the earth goes 
round the sun. Archimedes held that the sun went round the 
earth. He is aware that there is a place called New Holland. 
Columbus and Gama went to their graves in ignorance of the 
fact. He has heard of the Georgium Sidus. Newton was igno- 
rant of the existence of such a planet. He is acquainted with 
the use of gunpowder. Hanibal and Cesar won their victories 
with sword and spear. We submit, however, that this is not the 
way in which men are to be estimated. We submit that a wooden 
spoon of our day would not be justified in calling Galileo and 
Napier blockheads, because they never heard of the differen- 
tial calculus. We submit that Caxton’s press in Westminster 
Abbey, rude as it is, ought to be looked at with quite as much 
respect as the best constructed machinery that ever, in our time, 
impressed the clearest type on the finest paper. Sydenham 
first discovered that the cool regimen succeeded best in cases 
of small-pox. By this discovery he saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands ; and we venerate his memory for it, though he 
never heard of inoculation. Lady Mary Montague brought 
inoculation into use; and we respect her for it, though she never 
heard of vaccination. Jenner introduced vaccination ; we admire 
him for it, and we shall continue to admire him for it, although 
some still safer and more agreeable preservative should be dis- 
covered. It is thus that we ought to judge of the events and the 
men of other times. ‘They were behind us. It could not be 
otherwise. But the question with respect to them is not where 
they were, but which way they were going. Were their faces 
set in the right or in the wrong direction? Were they in the 
front or in the rear of their generation? Did they exert them- 
selves to help onward the great movement of the human race, or 
to stop it? ‘This is not charity, but simple justice and common 
sense. It is the fundamental law of the world in which we live 
that truth shall grow,—first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear. A person who complains of the men of 
1688 for not having been men of 1835, might just as well com- 
plain of projectiles for describing a parabola, or of quicksilver for 
being heavier than water. 

Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions by the 
light of modern knowledge. Undoubtedly it is among the first 
duties of a historian to point out the faults of the eminent men of 
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former generations. ‘There are no errors which are so likely to 
be drawn into precedent, and therefore none which it is so neces- 
sary to expose, as the errors of persons who have a just title to 
the gratitude and admiration of posterity. In politics as in reli- 
gion, there are devotees who shew their reverence for a departed 
saint by converting his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. Re- 

ceptacles of wickedness are suffered to remain undisturbed in the 
neighbourhood of the church, which glories in the relics of some 
martyred apostle. Because he was merciful, his bones give 
security to assassins. Because he was chaste, the precinct of his 
temple is filled with licensed stews. Privileges of an equally 
absurd kind have been set up against the jurisdiction of political 
philosophy. Vile abuses cluster thick round every glorious 
event,—round every venerable name ; and this evil assuredly calls 
for vigorous measures of literary police. But the proper course 
is to abate the nuisance without defacing the shrine,—to drive 
out the gangs of thieves and prostitutes without doing foul and 
cowardly wrong to the ashes of the illustrious dead. 

In this respect, two historians of our own time may be proposed 
as models, Sir James Mackintosh and Mr Mill. Differing in 
most things, in this they closely resemble each other. Sir James 
is lenient_-Mr Mill is severe. But neither of them ever omits, 
in the apportioning of praise and censure, to make ample allow- 
ance for the state of political science and political morality in 
former ages. In the work before us, Sir James Mackintosh 
speaks with just respect of the Whigs of the Revolution, while 
he never fails to condemn the conduct of that party towards the 
members of the Church of Rome. His doctrines are the liberal 
and benevolent doctrines of the nineteenth century. But he 
never forgets that the men whom he is describing were men of 
the seventeenth century. 

From Mr Mill this indulgence, or, to speak more properly, 
this justice, was less to be expected. That gentleman in some of 
his works, appears to consider politics, not as an experimental, and 
therefore a progressive science, but as a science of which all the 
difficulties may be resolved by short synthetical arguments drawn 
from truths of the most vulgar notoriety. Were this opinion well 
founded, the people of one generation would have little or no ad- 
vantage over those of another generation. But though Mr Mill, 
in some of his Essays, has been thus misled, as we conceive, by a 
fondness for neat and precise forms of demonstration, it would be 
gross injustice not to admit that, in his History, he has employed 
the inductive method of investigation with eminent ability and 
success. We know of no writer who takes so much pleasure in 
the truly useful, noble, and philosophical employment of tracing 
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the progress of sound opinions from their embryo state to their 
full maturity. He eagerly culls from old Despatches and Minutes 
every expression in which he can discern the imperfect germ of 
any great truth which has since been fully developed. He never 
fails to bestow praise on those who, though far from coming up 
to his standard of perfection, yet rose in a small degree above the 
common level of their contemporaries. It is thus that the annals 
of past times ought to be written. It is thus, especially, that the 
annals of our own country ought to be written. 

The history of England is emphatically the history of pro- 
gress. It is the history of a constant movement of the public 
mind which produced a constant change in the institutions of a 
great society. We see that society, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in a state more miserable than the state in which the 
most degraded nations of the East now are. Wesee it subjected 
to the tyranny of a handful of armed foreigners. We see a strong 
distinction of caste separating the victorious Norman from the 
vanquished Saxon. We see the great body of the population in 
a state of personal slavery. We see the most debasing “ry cruel 
superstition exercising boundless dominion over the most elevated 
and benevolent minds. We see the multitude sunk in brutal i ig- 
norance, and the studious few engaged in acquiring what did not 
deserve the name of knowledge. In the course of seven centuries 
this wretched and degraded race have become the greatest and 
most highly civilized people that ever the world saw,—have spread 
their dominion over every quarter of the globe,—have scattered 
the seeds of mighty empires and republies « over vast continents of 
which no dim intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo,— 
have created a maritime power which would annihilate in a quar- 
ter of an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Venice, and 
Genoa together,—have carried the science of healing, the means 
of locomotion and correspondence, every mechanical art, every 
manufacture, every thing that promotes the convenience of life, 
to a perfection which our ancestors would have thought magical, 
—have produced a literature abounding with works not inferior to 
the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us,—have discovered 
the laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies,— 
have speculated with exquisite subtlety on the operations of the 
human mind,—have been the acknowledged leaders of the human 
race in the career of political improvement. The history of Eng- 
land is the history of this great change in the moral, intellectual, 
and physical state of the inhabitants “of our own island. There 
is much amusing and instructive episodical matter; but this is 
the main action. To us, we will own, nothing is so interesting 


and delightful as to contemplate the steps by which the England 
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of Domesday Book,—the England of the Curfew and the Forest 
Laws,—the England of crusaders, monks, schoolmen, astrolo- 
gers, serfs, outlaws,—became the England which we know and 
love,—the classic ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of 
all knowledge, the mart of all trade. The Charter of Henry 
Beauclerk,—the Great Charter,—the first assembling of the 
House of Commons,—the extinction of personal slavery,—the 
separation from the See of Rome,—the Petition of Right,—the 
Habeas Corpus Act,—the Revolution,—the establishment of the 
liberty of unlicensed printing,—the abolition of religious disabili- 
ties,—the reform of the representative system,—all these seem 
to us to be the successive stages of one great revolution ; nor can 
we fully comprehend any one of these memorable events unless 
we look at it in connexion with those which preceded, and with 
those which followed it. Each of those great and ever-memora- 
ble struggles, Saxon against Norman,— Vilein against Lord,— 
Protestant against Papist,—Roundhead against Cavalier,—Dis- 
senter against Churchman,— Manchester against Old Sarum, was, 
in its own order and season, a struggle, on the result of which were 
staked the dearest interests of the human race; and every man 
who in the contest which, in his time, divided our country, dis- 
tinguished himself on the right side, is entitled to our gratitude 
and respect. 

Whatever the conceited editor of this book may think, those 
persons who estimate most correctly the value of the improvements 
which have recently been made in our institutions, are precisely 
the persons who are least disposed to speak slightingly of what 
was done in 1688. Such men consider the revolution as a reform, 
imperfect indeed, but still most beneficial to the English people 
and to the human race,—as a reform which has been the fruitful 
parent of reforms,—as a reform, the happy effects of which are at 
this moment felt, not only throughout our own country, but in 
the cities of France, and in the depth of the forests of Ohio. We 
shall be pardoned, we hope, if we call the attention of our read- 
ers to the causes and to the consequences of that great event. 

We said that the history of England is the history of progress, 
and, when we take a comprehensive view of it, it is so. But, 
when examined in small separate portions, it may with more pro- 
priety be called a history of actions and reactions. We have often 
thought that the motion of the public mind in our country re- 
sembles that of the sea when the tide is rising. Each successive 
wave rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great flood 
is steadily coming in. A person who looked on the waters only 
for a moment might fancy that they were retiring, or that they 
obeyed no fixed Jaw, but were rushing capriciously to and fro, 
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But when he keeps his eye on them for a quarter of an hour, and 
sees one sea-mark disappear after another, it is impossible for him 
to doubt of the general direction in which the ocean is moved. 
Just such has been the course of events in England. In the his- 
tory of the national mind, which is, in truth, the history of the 
nation, we must carefully distinguish that recoil which regularly 
follows every advance from a great general ebb. If we take short 
intervals—if we compare 1640 and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 1708 
and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retrogression. But if we 
take centuries,—if, for example, we compare 1794 with 1660, 
or with 1685,—we cannot doubt in which direction society is 
proceeding. 

The interval which elapsed between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, naturally divides itself into three periods. ‘The first 
extends from 1660 to 1679, the second from 1679 to 1681, the 
third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1660 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement. If 
we had to choose a lot from among all the multitude of those 
which men have drawn since the beginning of the world, we 
would select that of Charles the Second on the day of his return. 
He was in a situation in which the dictates of ambition coincided 
with those of benevolence, in which it was easier to be virtuous 
than to be wicked, to be loved than to be hated, to earn pure and 
imperishable glory than to become infamous. For once the road 
of goodness was a smooth descent. He had done nothing to me- 
rit the affection of his people. But they had paid him in advance 
without measure. Elizabeth, after the rout of the Armada, or 
after the abolition of Monopolies, had not excited a thousandth 
part of the enthusiasm with which the young exile was welcomed 
home. He was not, like Louis the Eighteenth, imposed on his 
subjects by foreign conquerors; nor did he, like Louis the 
Kighteenth, come back to a country which had undergone a 
complete change. The house of Bourbon was placed in Paris as 
a trophy of the victory of the European confederation. ‘Their 
return was inseparably associated in the public mind with the 
cession of extensive provinces, with the payment of an immense 
tribute, with the devastation of flourishing departments, with the 
occupation of the kingdom by hostile armies, with the emptiness 
of those niches in which the Gods of Athens and Rome had been 
the objects of a new idolatry, with the nakedness of those walls 
on which the Transfiguration had shone with light as glorious as 
that which overhung Mount Tabor. They came back to a land 
in which they could recognise nothing. ‘The seven sleepers of 
the legend, who closed their eyes when the Pagans were perse- 
cuting the Christians, and woke when the Christians were perse- 
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euting each other, did not find themselves in a world more com- 
pletely new to them. Twenty years had done the work of twenty 
generations. Events had come thick. Men had lived fast. The 
old institutions and the old feelings had been torn up by the roots. 
There was a new Church founded and endowed by the usurper ; 
a new nobility whose titles were taken from fields of battle, 
disastrous to the ancient line ; a new chivalry whose crosses had 
been won by exploits which had seemed likely to make the ba- 
nishment of the emigrants perpetual. A new code was adminis- 
tered by a new magistracy. A new body of proprietors held 
the soil by a new tenure. The most ancient local distinctions 
had been effaced. The most familiar names had become obso- 
lete. There was no longer a Normandy or a Burgundy, a Bri- 
tanny or a Guienne. ‘The France of Louis the Sixteenth had 
passed away as completely as one of the Preadamite worlds. Its 
fossil remains might now and then excite curiosity. But it was 
as impossible to put life into the old institutions as to animate 
the skeletons which are embedded in the depths of primeval strata. 
It was as absurd to think that France could again be placed un- 
der the ancient system, as that our globe could be overrun by 
mammoths. The revolution in the laws, and in the form of go- 
vernment, was but an outward sign of that mightier revolution 
which had taken place in the heart and brain of the people, and 
which affected every transaction of life,—trading, farming, study- 
ing, marrying, and giving in marriage. ‘The F trench whom the 
emigrant ‘Prince had to govern were no more like the French of 
his youth, than the F rench of his youth were like the French of 
the Jaquerie. He came back to a people who knew not him 
nor his house,—to a people to whom a Bourbon was no more 
than a Carlovingian or a Merovingian. He might substitute 
the white flag for the tricolor; he might put lilies in the place 
of bees; he might order the initiz als of the Emperor to be 
carefully effaced. But he could turn his eyes no where without 
meeting some object which reminded him that he was a stranger 
in the palace of his fathers. He returned to a country in w hich 
even the passing traveller is every moment reminded ‘that there 
has lately been a great dissolution and reconstruction of the so- 
cial sy stem. To ' win the hearts of a people under such circum- 
stances would have been no easy task even for Henry the F ourth. 
In the English Revolution the case was altogether different. 
Charles was not imposed on his countrymen, “but sought by 
them. His restoration was not attended by any circumstance 
which could inflict a wound on their national pride. Insulated by 
our geographical position, insulated by our character, we had 
fought out our quarrels and effected our reconciliation among 
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ourselves, Our great internal questions had never been mixed 

up with the still greater question of national independence. ‘The 

olitical doctrines of the Roundheads were not, like those of the 
French Philosophers, doctrines of universal application, Our 
ancestors, for the most part, took their stand not on a general 
theory, but on the particular constitution of the realm. The 
asserted the rights, not of men, but of Englishmen. Their doc- 
trines therefore were not contagious, and, had it been otherwise, 
no neighbouring country was then susceptible of the contagion. 
The language in which our discussions were generally conducted 
was scarcely known even to a single man of letters out of the 
islands. Our local situation rendered it almost impossible that 
we should make great conquests on the Continent. ‘The Kings 
of Europe had, therefore, no reason to fear that their subjects 
would follow the example of the English Puritans. They looked 
with indifference, perhaps with complacency, on the death of the 
monarch and the abolition of the monarchy. Clarendon com- 
plains bitterly of their apathy. But we believe that this apathy 
was of the greatest service to the royal cause. If a French or 
Spanish army had invaded England, and if that army had been 
cut to pieces, as we have no doubt that it would have been, on 
the first day on which it came face to face with the soldiers of 
Preston and Dunbar,—with Colonel Fight-the-good-Fight, and 
Captain Smite-them-hip-and-thigh,—the House of Cromwell 
would probably now have been reigning in England. The na- 
tion would have forgotten all the misdeeds of the man who had 
cleared the soil of foreign invaders. 

Happily for Charles, no European state, even when at war with 
the Commonwealth, chose to bind up its cause with that of the 
wanderers who were playing in the garrets of Paris and Cologne 
at being Princes and Chancellors. Under the administration of 
Cromwell, England was more respected and dreaded than any 
power in Christendom ; and, even under the ephemeral govern- 
ments which followed his death, no foreign state ventured to treat 
her with contempt. Thus Charles came back, not as a mediator 
between his people and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator be- 
tween internal factions. He was heir to the conquests, and to the 
influence of the able usurper who had excluded him. 

The old government of England, as it had been far milder than 
the old government of France, had been far less violently and 
completely subverted. The old institutions had been spared, or 
imperfectly eradicated. The laws had undergone little alteration. 
The tenures of the soil were still to be learned from Littleton and 
Coke. The great charter was mentioned with as much reverence 
in the parliaments of the Commonwealth as in those of any ear- 
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lier or of any later age. A new Confession of Faith and a new 
Ritual had been introduced into the church. But the bulk of the 
ecclesiastical property still remained. The colleges still held 
their estates. The parson still received his tithes. The Lords 
had, at a crisis of great excitement, been excluded by military 
vishenes from their ‘house; ; but they retained their titles and an 
ample share of the public veneration. When a nobleman made 
his appearance in the House of Commons he was received with 
ceremonious respect. Those few Peers who consented to assist 
at the inauguration of the Protector were placed next to himself, 
and the most honourable offices of the day were assigned to them. 
We learn from the debates of Richard's Parliament how strong a 
hold the old aristocracy had on the affections of the people. One 
member of the House of Commons went so far as to say, that un- 
less their Lordships were peaceably restored, the country might 
soon be convulsed by a war of the Barons. There was indeed at 
that time no great party hostile to the Upper House. There was 
nothing exclusive in the constitution of that body. It was regu- 
larly recruited from among the most distinguished of the country 
gentlemen, the lawyers, ‘and the clergy. ‘The most powerful 
nobles of the century which preceded the civil war, the Duke of 
Somerset, the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Sudley, the Earl 
of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Strafford, had all been commoners, and 
had all raised themselves, by courtly arts or by parliamentary 
talents, not merely to seats in the House of L ords, but to the first 
influence in that assembly . Nor had the general conduct of the 
Peers been such as to make them unpopular. They had not, in- 
deed, in opposing arbitrary measures, shown so much eagerness 
and pertinacity as the Commons. But still they had opposed 
those measures. ‘They had, at the beginning of the discontents, 
a common interest with the people. If Cc harles had succeeded in 
his scheme of governing without parliaments, the consequence of 
the Peers would have been grievously diminished. If he had 
been able to raise taxes by his own authority, the estates of the 
Peers would have been as much at his mercy as those of the mer- 
chants or the farmers. If he had obtained the power of imprison- 
ing his subjects at his pleasure, a Peer ran far greater risk of in- 
curring the royal displeasure, and of being accommodated with 
apartments in the Tower, than any city trader or country squire, 
Accordingly Charles found that the Great Council of Peers which 
he conv oked at York would do nothing for him. In the most use- 
ful reforms which were made during the first session of the Long 
Parliament, the Peers concurred heartily with the Lower House ; 
and a large and powerful minority of the English nobles stood by 
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the popular side through the first years of the war. At Edgehill, 
Newbury, Marston, and Naseby, the army of the houses was 
commanded by members of the aristocracy. It was not forgotten 
that a Peer had imitated the example of Hampden in refusing the 
payment of the ship-money, or that a Peer had been among the 
six members of the legislature whom Charles illegally impeached. 

Thus the old constitution of England was without difficulty re- 
established ; and of all the parts of the old constitution the mo- 
narchical part was, at the time, dearest to the body of the people. 
It had been injudiciously depressed, and it was in consequence 
unduly exalted. From the day when Charles the First became 
a prisoner, had commenced a reaction in favour of his person and 
of his office. From the day when the axe fell on his neck before 
the windows of his palace, that reaction became rapid and violent. 
At the Restoration it had attained such a point that it could go 
no further. The people were ready to place at the mercy of their 
Sovereign all their most ancient and precious rights. ‘ihe most 
servile doctrines were eagerly avowed. ‘The most moderate and 
constitutional opposition was condemned. Resistance was spoken 
of with with more horror than any crime which a human being 
can commit. ‘The Commons were more eager than the King 
himself to avenge the wrongs of the royal house; more desirous 
than the bishops themselves to restore the church; more ready 
to give money than the ministers to ask for it. ‘They abrogated 
some of the best laws passed in the first session of the Long Par- 
liament—laws which Falkland had supported, and which Hyde 
had not opposed. ‘They might probably have been induced to go 
further, and to restore the High Commission and the Star Cham- 
ber. All the contemporary accounts represent the nation asina 
state of hysterical excitement, of drunken joy. In the immense 
multitude which crowded the beach at Dover, and bordered the 
road along which the King travelled to London, there was not 
one who was not weeping. Bonfires blazed. Bells jingled. ‘The 
streets were thronged at night by boon-companions, who forced 
all the passers by to sw: allow on their knees brimming glasses to 
the health of his Most Sacred Majesty, and the damnation of Red- 
nosed Noll. That tenderness to the fallen which has, through 
many generations, been a marked feature of the national charac- 
ter, was for a time hardly discernible. All London crowded to 
shout and laugh round the gibbet where hung the rotting remains 
of a Prince who had made i ngland the dread of the w orld, —who 
had been the chief founder of her maritime greatness and of her 
colonial empire,—who had conquered Scotland and Ireland,— 
who had humbled Holland and Spain,—the terror of whose name 
had been as a guard round every English traveller in remote 
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countries, and round every Protestant congregation in the heart 
of Catholic empires. When some of those brave and honest, 
though misguided men, who had sate in judgment on their King, 
were dragged on hurdles to a death of prolonged torture, their 
last prayers were interrupted by the hisses and execrations of 
thousands. 

Such was England in 1660. In 1679 the whole face of things 
had changed. At the former of those epochs twenty years of com- 
motion had made the m majority of the people ready to buy repose 
at any price. At the latter epoch, twenty years of misgovern- 
ment had made the same majority desirous to obtain security for 
their liberties at any risk. ‘The fury of their returning loyalty had 
spent itself in its first out-break. Ina very few months they had 
hanged and half-hanged, quartered and embowelled enough to 
satisfy them. ‘The ‘Roundhead party seemed to be not merely 
overcome, but too much broken and scattered ever to rally again. 
Then commenced the reflux of public opinion. The nation began 
to find out to what a man it had intrusted, without conditions, all 
its dearest interests,—on what a man it had lavished all its 
fondest affection. On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, 
adversity had exhausted all her discipline in vain. He had one 
immense advantage over most other princes. Though born in the 
purple, he was far better acquainted with the vicissitudes of life, 
and the diversities of character, than most of his subjects. He had 
known restraint, danger, penury, and dependence. He had often 
suffered from ingratitude, insolence, and treachery. He had 
received many signal proofs of faithful and heroic attachment. 
He had seen, if ever man saw, both sides of human nature. But 
only one side remained in his memory. He had learned only to 
despise and to distrust his species,—to consider integrity in men, 
and modesty in women, as mere acting ;—nor did he think it worth 
while to keep his opinion to himself. He was incapable of friend- 
ship; yet he was perpetually led by favourites without being in 
the smallest degree duped by them. He knew that their regard 
to his interests was all simulated; but, from a certain easiness 
which had no connexion with humanity, he submitted, half- 
laughing at himself, to be made the tool of any woman whose per- 
son attracted him, or of any man whose tattle diverted him. He 
thought little and cared less about religion. He seems to have 
passed his life in dawdling suspense between Hobbism and 
Popery. He was crowned in his youth with the Covenant in his 
hand ; he died at last with the Host sticking in his throat ; and, 
during most of the intermediate years, was occupied i in persecut- 
ing both Cove nanters and Catholics, He was not a tyrant from 
the ordinary motives. He valued power for its own sake little, 
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and fame still less. He does not appear to have been vindictive, 
or to have found any pleasing excitement in cruelty. What he 
wanted was to be amused,—to get through the twenty-four hours 
pleasantly without sitting down to dry business. Sauntering was, 
as Sheffield expresses it, the true Sultana Queen of his Majesty’s 
affections. A sitting in council would have been insupportable 
to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not been there to make 
mouths at the Chancellor. It has been said, and is highly pro- 
bable that, in his exile, he was quite disposed to sell his rights to 
Cromwell for a good round sum. ‘To the last, his only quarrel 
with his Parliament was, that they often gave him trouble and 
would not always give him money. If there was a person for 
whom he felt areal regard, that person was his brother. If there 
was a point about which he re: uly entertained a scruple of con- 
science or of honour, it was the descent of the crown. Yet he 
was willing to consent to the Exclusion Bill for L.600,000; and 
the negotiation was broken off only because he insisted on being 
paid before hand. ‘To do him justice, his temper was good; his 
manners agreeable ; his natural talents above mediocrity. But he 
was sensual, frivolous, false, and cold-hearted, beyond almost any 
Prince of whom history makes mention. 

Under the government of such a man, the English people 
could not be long i in recovering from the intoxication of loyalty. 
They were then, as they are still, a brave, proud, and high-spi- 
rited race, unaccustomed to defeat, to shame, or to servitude, 
The splendid administration of Oliver had taught them to con- 
sider their country as a match for the greatest empires of the 
earth, as the first of maritime powers, as the head of the Pro- 
testant interest. Though, i in the day of their affectionate enthu- 
siasm, they might sometimes extol the royal prerogative in terms 
which would have better become the courtiers of Aurungzebe, 
they were not men whom it was quite safe to take at their word. 
They were much more perfect in the theory than in the practice 
of passive obedience. ‘Though they might deride the austere 
manners and scriptural phrases of the Puritans, they were still 
at heart a religious people. The majority saw no great sin in 
fiek I-sports, stage-plays, promiscuous dances, cards, fairs, starch, 
or false hair. But gross profaneness and licentiousness were re- 
garded with general horror; and the Catholic religion was held 
in utter detestation by nine-tenths of the middle class. 

Such was the nation which, awaking from its rapturous trance, 
found itself sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish court,—defeated 
on its own seas and rivers by a state of far inferior resources,—and 
placed under the rule of panders and buffoons. Our ancestors 
saw the best and ablest divines of the age turned out of their 
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benefices by hundreds. They saw the prisons filled with men 
guilty of no other crime than that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally prevailing throughout Protestant Europe. 
They saw a Popish Queen on the throne, and a Popish heir on 
the steps of the throne. ‘They saw unjust aggression followed 
by feeble war, and feeble war ending in disgraceful peace. They 
saw a Dutch fleet riding triumphant in the Thames; they saw 
the Triple Alliance broken, the Exchequer shut up, the public 
credit shaken, the arms of England employed in shameful subor- 
dination to France, against a country which seemed to be the last 
asylum of civil and religious liberty. They saw Ireland discon- 
tented, and Scotland in rebellion. They saw, meantime, White- 
hall swarming with sharpers and courtesans. ‘They saw harlot 
after harlot, and bastard after bastard, not only raised to the 
highest honours of the peerage, but supplied out of the spoils of 
the honest, industrious, and ruined public creditor, with ample 
means of supporting the new dignity. The government became 
more odious every day. Even in the bosom of that very House 
of Commons, which had been elected by the nation in the ecstasy 
of its penitence, of its joy, and of its hope, an opposition sprang 
up and became powerful. Loyalty which had been proof against 
all the disasters of the civil war, which had survived the routs of 
Naseby and Worcester, which had never flinched from sequestra- 
tion and exile, which the Protector could never intimidate or 
seduce, began to fail in this last and hardest trial. The storm 
had long been gathering. At length it burst with a fury which 
threatened the whole frame of society with dissolution. 

When the general election of 1679 took place, the nation had 
retraced the path which it had been describing from 1640 to 
1660. It was again in the same mood in which it had been 
when, after tw elve years of misgovernment, the Long Parliament 
assembled. In every part of the country, the name of courtier 
had become a by-word of reproach. The old warriors of the 
Covenant again ventured out of those retreats in which they had, 
at the time of the Restoration, hid themselves from the insults 
of the triumphant malignants, and in which, during twenty years, 
they had preserved in full vigour 


‘ The unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
With courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.’ 


Then were again seen in the streets faces which called up 
strange and terrible recollections of the d: ays, when the saints, 
with the high praises of God in their mouths, and a two-edged 
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sword in their hands, had bound kings with chains, and nobles 
with links of iron. Then were again heard voices which had 
shouted, ‘ Privilege’ by the coach of Charles I. in the time of 
his tyranny, and had called for ‘ Justice’ in Westminster Hall 
on the day of his trial. It has been the fashion to represent the 
excitement of this period as the effect of the Popish plot. To us 
it seems perfectly clear, that the Popish plot was rather the effect 
than the cause of the general agitation. It was not the disease, 
but a symptom, though, like many other symptoms, it aggra- 
vated the severity of the disease. In 1660 or 1661, it would 
have been utterly out of the power of such men as Oates or 
Bedloe to give any serious disturbance to the government. They 
would have been laughed at, pilloried, well pelted, soundly whip- 
ped, and speedily forgotten. In 1678 or 1679, there would have 
been an outbreak, if those men had never been born. For years 
things had been steadily tending to such a consummation. So- 
ciety was one vast mass of combustible matter. No mass so vast 
and so combustible ever waited long for a spark. 

Rational men, we suppose, are now fully agreed, that by far 
the greater part, if not the whole of Oates’s story, was a pure 
fabrication. It is indeed highly probable, that, during his inter- 
course with the Jesuits, he may have heard much wild talk about 
the best means of re-establishing the Catholic religion in England ; 
and that from some of the absurd day-dreams of the zealots with 
whom he then associated, he may have taken hints for his narra- 
tive. But we do not believe that he was privy to any thing 
which deserved the name of conspiracy. And it is quite certain, 
that if there be any small portion of truth in his evidence, that 
portion is so deeply buried in falsehood, that no human skill can 
now effect a separation. We must not, however, forget, that we 
see his story by the light of much information which his contem- 
poraries did not at first possess. We have nothing to say for 
the witnesses ; but something in mitigation to offer on behalf of 
the public. We own that the credulity which the nation showed 
on that occasion seems to us, though censurable indeed, yet not 
wholly inexcusable. 

Our ancestors knew, from the experience of several generations 
at home and abroad, how restless and encroaching was the dispo- 
sition of the Church of Rome. The heir apparent of the crown 
was a bigoted member of that church. ‘The reigning King 
seemed far more inclined to show favour to that church than to 
the Presbyterians. He was the intimate ally, or rather the hired 
servant, of a powerful king, who had already given proofs of his 
determination to tolerate within his dominions no other religion 
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than that of Rome. The Catholics had begun to talk a bolder 
language than formerly, and to anticipate the restoration of their 
worship i in all its ancient dignity and splendour. At this juncture, 
it is rumoured that a Popish plot has been discovered. A distin- 
guished Catholic is arrested on suspicion. It appears mi he has 
destroyed almost all his papers. A few letters, however, have 
escaped the flames ; and these letters are found to contain much 
alarming matter, strange expressions about subsidies from France, 
allusions to a vast scheme which would give the greatest blow 
‘ to the Protestant religion that it had ever received,’ and which 
* would utterly subdue a pestilent heresy.’ It was natural that 
those who saw these expressions, in letters which had been over- 
looked, should suspect that there was some horrible villany in 
those which had been carefully destroyed. Such was the feeling 
of the House of Commons, * Question, question. Coleman’s 
‘letters!’ was the cry which drowned the voices of the mi- 
nority. 

Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate, who had 
been distinguished by his independent spirit, and who had taken 
the deposition of the informer, is found murdered, under circum- 
stances which render it almost incredible that he should have 
fallen either by robbers or by his own hands. Many of our 
readers can remember the state of London just after the murders 
of Mar and Williamson,—the terror which was on every face,— 
the careful barring of doors,—the providing of blunderbusses aad 
watchmen’s rattles. We nowy of a shopkeeper who .on that oc- 
casion sold three hundred rattles in about ten hours. Those who 
remember that panic may be able to form some notion of the 
state of England after the death of Godfrey. Indeed, we must 
say, that, after having read and weighed all the evidence now 
extant on that mysterious subject, we incline to the opinion that 
he was assassinated, and assensinated by Catholies,—not assured- 
ly by Catholics of the least weight or note, but by some of those 
crazy and vindictive fanatics who may be found in every large 
sect, and who are peculiarly likely to abound in a persecuted 
sect. Some of the violent Cameronians had recently, under si- 
milar exasperation, committed similar crimes. 

It was natural that there should be a panic; and it was natu- 
ral that the people should, in a panic, be unreasonable and cre- 
dulous. It must be remembered also, that they had not at first, 
as we have, the means of comparing the evidence which was 
given on different trials) They were not aware of one-tenth part 
of the contradictions and absurdities which Oates had committed. 
The blunders, for example, into which he fell before the Council ; 
his mistake about the person of Don John of Austria; and about 
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the situation of the Jesuit’s College at Paris, were not publicly 
known. He was a bad man; but the spies and deserters by 
whom governments are informed of conspiracies are generally 
bad men. His story was strange and frightful; but it was not 
more strange or frightful than a well-authenticated Popish plot, 
which some few people then living might remember—the Gun- 
powder treason. Oates’s account of the burning of London was 
in itself by no means so improbable as the project of blowing up 
King, Lords, and Commons,—a project which had not only 
been entertained by very distinguished Catholics, but which had 
very narrowly missed of success, As to the design on the King’s 
person, all the world knew, that, within a century, two kings “of 
France and a prince of Orange had been murdered by C atholics, 
purely from religious enthusiasm,—that Elizabeth had been in 
constant danger of a similar fate,—and that such attempts, to 
say the least, had not been discouraged by the highest authority 
of the Church of Rome. The characters of some of the accused 
persons stood high ; but so did that of Anthony Babington, and 
of Everard Digby. ‘Those who suffered denied their guilt to 
the last; but no person versed in criminal proceedings would at- 
tach any importance to this circumstance. It was well known also 
that the most distinguished Catholic casuists had written largely 
in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and of equivocation. 
It was not quite impossible, that men whose minds had been 
nourished with the writings of such casuists might think them- 
selves justified in denying a charge which, if acknowledged, 
would bring great scandal on the church, The trials of the ac- 
cused C atholies were exactly like all the state trials of those days; 
that is to say, as infamous as they could be. ‘They were neither 
fairer nor less fair than those of Algernon Sydney, of Rosewell, 
of Cornish,—of all the unhappy men, in short, ‘whom a predo- 
minant party brought to what was then facetiously called jus- 
tice. Till the Revi olution purified our institutions and our man- 
ners, a state-trial was a murder preceded by the uttering of 
certain gibberish, and the performance of certain mummeries 
When the Houses met in the autumn of 1678, the Opposition 
had the great body of the nation with them. Thrice the King 
dissolved the Parliament; and thrice the constituent body sent 
him back representatives fully determined to keep strict watch 
on all his measures, and to exclude his brother from the throne. 
Had the character of Charles resembled that of his father, this 
intestine discord would infallibly have ended in a civil war. 
Obstinacy and passion would have been his ruin, His levity 
and apathy were his security, He resembled one of those light 
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Indian boats, which are safe because they are pliant, which yield 
to the impact of every wave, and which therefore bound without 
danger through a surf in which a vessel ribbed with heart of oak 
would inevitably perish. The only thing about which his mind 
was unalterably made up was, that, to use his own phrase, he 
would not go on his travels again for any body, or for any thing. 
His easy, indolent behaviour produced all the effects of the most 
artful policy. He suffered things to take their course ; and if 
Achitophel had been at one of his ears, and Machiavel at the 
other, they could have given him no better advice than to let 

things take their course. He gave way to the violence of the 
movement, and waited for the corresponding violence of the re- 
bound. He exhibited himself to his subjects in the interesting 
character of an oppressed king, who was ready to do any thing 
to please them, and who asked of them, in return, only some 
consideration for his conscientious scruples, and for his feelings 
of natural affection,—who was ready to accept any ministers, to 
grant any guarantees to public liberty, but who could not find it 
in his heart to take away his brother’s birthright. Nothing more 
was necessary. He had to deal with a people whose noble 
weakness it has always been, not to press too hardly on the van- 
quished,—with a people, the lowest and most brutal of whom 
cry ‘ Shame!’ if they see a man struck when he is on the ground. 
The resentment which the nation had felt towards the Court 
began to abate as soon as the Court was manifestly unable to 
offer any resistance. The panic which Godfrey’s death had ex- 
cited gradually subsided. Every day brought to light some new 
falsehood or contradiction in the stories of Oates and Bedloe. 
The people were glutted with the blood of Papists, as they had, 
twenty years before, been glutted with the blood of regicides. 
When the first sufferers in the plot were brought to the bar, the 
witnesses for the defence were in danger of being torn in pieces 

by the mob. Judges, jurors, and spectators seemed equally in- 
different to justice, and equally eager for revenge. Lord Staf- 
ford, the last sufferer, was pronounced not euilty by a large 
minority of his peers; and when he protested his innocence on 
the scaffold, the people cried out, * God bless you, my lord : 

* we believe you, my lord.’ The extreme folly of the Opposi- 
tion in setting up the feeble and pusillanimous Monmouth as a 
claimant of the throne did them great harm. ‘The story about 
the box and the marriage-contract was an absurd romance ; and 
the attempt to make a son of Lucy Waters King of England, was 
alike offensive to the pride of the nobles, and to the moral feel- 
ing of the middle class. The old cavalier party, the great ma- 
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jority of the landed gentry, the clergy and the universities, almost 
toa man, began to draw together, and to form in close array 
round the throne. 

A similar re-action had begun to take place in favour of Charles 
I, during the second session of the Long Parliament; and if 
that prince had been honest or sagacious enough to keep himself 
strictly within the limits of the law, we have not the smallest 
doubt that he would in a few months have found himself at least 
as powerful as his best friends, Lord Falkland, Culpeper, or 
Hyde, would have wished to see him. By illegally impeaching 
the leaders of the Opposition, and by making in persona wicked 
attempt on the House of Commons, he stopped and turned back 
that tide of loyal feeling which was just beginning to run strongly. 
The son, quite as little restrained by law or by honour as the 
father, was, luckily for himself, a man of a lounging, careless 
temper; and, from temper, we believe, rather than from policy, 
escaped that great error which had cost the father so dear. In- 
stead of trying to pluck the fruit before it was ripe, he lay still 
till it fell mellow into his very mouth. If he had arrested Lord 
Shaftesbury and Lord Russell in a manner not warranted by law, 
it is not improbable that he would have ended his life in exile. 
He took the sure course. He employed only his legal preroga- 
tives, and he found them amply sufficient for his purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nineteen years of his reign, he 
had been playing the game of his enemies. From 1678 to 1681, 
his enemies had played his game. ‘They owed their power to 
his misgovernment. He owed the recovery of his power to their 
violence. ‘The great body of the people came back to him after 
their estrangement with impetuous affection. He had scarcely 
been more popular when he landed on the coast of Kent than 
when, after several years of restraint and humiliation, he dissolved 
his last parliament. 

Nevertheless, while this flux and reflux of opinion went on, 
the cause of public liberty was steadily gaining. There had 
been a great reaction in favour of the throne at the Restora- 
tion. But the Star-Chamber, the High Commission, and Ship- 
money, had for ever disappeared. ‘There was now another si- 
milar reaction. But the Habeas-Corpus Act had been passed 
during the short predominance of the Opposition, and it was not 
repealed. 

The King, however, supported as he was by the nation, was 
quite strong enough to inflict a terrible revenge on the party 
which had lately held him in bondage. In 1681 commenced the 
third of those periods into which we have divided the history of 
England from the Restoration to the Revolution. During this 
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period a third great reaction took place. The excesses of tyranny 
restored to the cause of libérty the hearts which had been alien- 
ated from that cause by the excesses of faction. In 1681, the King 
had almost all his enemies at his feet. In 1688, the King was an 
exile in a strange land. 

The whole of that machinery which had lately been in motion 
against the Papists, was now put in motion against the Whigs— 
browbeating judges, packed juries, lying witnesses, clamorous 
spectators. The ablest chief of the party fled to a foreign coun- 
try and died there. The most virtuous man of the party was 
beheaded. Another of its most distinguished members preferred 
a voluntary death to the shame of a public execution. The bo- 
roughs on which the government could not depend were, by means 
of legal quibbles, deprived of their charters ; and their constitu- 
tion was remodelled in such a manner as almost to insure the re- 
turn of representatives devoted to the court. All parts of the 
kingdom emulously sent up the most extravagant assurances of 
the love which they bore to their sovereign, ‘and of the abhor- 
rence with which they regarded those w ho questioned the divine 
origin, or the boundless extent of his power. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, that in this hot competition of bigots and slaves, 
the University of Oxford had the unquestioned pre-eminence. 
The glory of being farther behind the age than any other class 
of the British people, is one which that learned body acquired 
early, and has never lost. 

Charles died, and his brother came to the throne; but though 
the person of the sovereign was changed, the love and awe with 
which the office was regarded, were undiminished. Indeed it 
seems that, of the two princes, James was, in spite of his religion, 
rather the favourite of the High Church party. He had been 
specially singled out as the mark of the Whigs, and this cireum- 
stance sufficed to make him the idol of the Tories. He called a 
parliament. The loyal gentry of the counties, and the packed 
voters of the remodelled boroughs, gave him a parliament such as 
England had not seen for a century—a parliament beyond all 


comparison the most obsequious that ever sate under a prince of 


the House of Stuart. One insurrectionary movement, indeed, 
took place in England, and another in Scotland. Both were put 
down with ease, and punished with tremendous severity. Even 
after that bloody circuit, which will never be forgotten while the 
English race exists in any part of the globe, no member of the 
House of Commons ventured to whisper even the mildest censure 
on Jeffries. Edmund Waller, emboldened by his great age and 
his high reputation, attacked the cruelty of the military chiefs ; 
and this is the brightest part of his long and checkered public 
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life. But even Waller did not venture to arraign the still more 
odious cruelty of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too much to say 
that James, at that time, had little reason to envy the extent of 
authority possessed by Louis XIV. 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken 
down—by what perverse and frantic misgovernment the tyrant 
revived the spirit of the vanquished Whigs, turned to fixed hos- 
tility the neutrality of the trimmers, and drove from him the 
landed gentry, the Church, the army, his own creatures, his own 
children—is well known to our readers. But we wish to say some- 
thing about one part of the question, which in our own time has a 
little puzzled some very worthy men, and upon which the author 
of the ‘ Continuation’ before us pours forth, as might be expected, 
much nonsense. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of toleration, If 
he violated the constitution, he at least violated it for one of the 
noblest ends that any statesman ever had in view. His object 
was to free millions of his countrymen from penal laws and dis- 
abilities which hardly any person now considers as just. He 
ought, therefore, to be regarded as blameless, or at worst, as 
guilty only of employing irregular means to effect a most praise- 
worthy purpose. A very ingenious man, whom we believe to be 
a Catholic, Mr Banim, has written a historical novel, of the lite- 
rary merit of which we cannot speak very highly, for the purpose 
of inculeating this opinion. ‘The editor of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s Fragment assures us, that the standard of James bore the 
nobler inscription, and so forth ;—the meaning of which is, that 
William, and the other authors of the Revolution, were vile 
Whigs, who drove out James for being a Radical,—that the crime 
of the King was his going farther in liberality than his subjects, 
—that he was the real champion of freedom, and that Somers, 
Locke, Newton, and other narrow-minded people of the same 
sort, were the real bigots and oppressors. 

Now, we admit that ifthe premises can be made out the conclu- 
sion follows. If it can be shown that James did sincerely wish to 
establish perfect freedom of conscience, we shall think his conduct 
deserving, not only of indulgence, but of praise. We shall applaud 
even his illegal acts. We conceive that so noble and salutary an 
object would have justified resistance on the part of subjects. 
We can therefore scarcely deny that it would justify encroach- 
ment on the part of aking. But it can be proved, we think, by 
the strongest evidence, that James had no such object in view ; 
and that, under the pretence of establishing perfect religious li- 
berty, he was establishing the ascendency and the exclusive domi- 
nion of the Church of Rome, 
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It is true that he professed himself a supporter of toleration. 
Every sect clamours for toleration when it is down. We have not 
the smallest doubt that, when Bonner was in the Marshalsea, he 
thought it a very hard thing that a man should be locked up in a 
jail for not being able to understand the w ords, § This is my body,’ 
in the same way y with the lords of the council. It would be thought 
strange logic to conclude that a beggar is full of Christian charity . 
because he assures you that God will reward you if you give him 
a penny; or that a soldier is humane, because he cries out lustily 
for quarter when a bayonet is at his throat. The doctrine which, 
from the very first origin of religious dissensions, has been held by 
all bigots of all sects, when condensed into a few words, and stripped 
of all rhetorical disguise, is simply this,—I am in the right, and 
you are in the w rong. When youare the stronger, you ought to 
tolerate me; for it is your duty to tolerate truth. But when I 
am the stronger, I shall persecute you; for it is my duty to per- 
secute error. 

The Catholics lay under severe restraints in England. James 
wished to remove those restraints, and therefore he held a lan- 
guage favourable to liberty of conscience. But the whole his- 
tory of his life proves that this was a mere pretence. In 1679 
he held similar language, in a conversation with the magis- 
trates of Amsterdam ; ‘and the author of the ‘ Continuation,’ 
refers to this circumstance as a proof that the King had long 
entertained a strong feeling on the subject. Unhappily it 
proves only the utter insincerity of all the King’s later profes- 
sions. If he had pretended to be converted to the doctrines of 
toleration after his accession to the throne, some credit might 
have been due to his professions. But we know most certainly 
that in 1679, and long after that year, James was a most bloody 
and remorseless persecutor. After 1679, he was placed at the 
head of the government of Scotland. And what had been his 
conduct in that country? He had hunted down the scattered 
remnant of the Covenanters, with a barbarity of which no prince 
of modern times, Philip the Second excepted, had ever shown 
himself capable. He had indulged himself in the amusement of 
seeing the torture of the * Boot’ inflicted on the wretched enthusi- 
asts whom persecution had driven to resistance. After his ac- 
cession, almost his first act was to obtain from the servile parlia- 
ment of Scotland, a law for inflicting death on preachers at 
conventicles held within houses, and on both preachers and 
hearers, at conventicles held in the open air. And all this he had 
done for a religion which was not his own. All this he had done, 
not in defence of truth against error, but in defence of one damn- 
able error against another,—in defence of the Episcopalian 
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against the Presbyterian apostasy. Louis XIV. is justly cen- 
sured for trying to dragoon his subjects to heaven. But it was 
reserved for James to torture and murder for the difference be- 
tween two roads to hell. And this man, so deeply imbued with 
the poison of intolerance, that rather than not persecute at all, he 
would persecute men out of one heresy into another—this man 
is held up as the champion of religious liberty! ‘This man, who 
persecuted in the cause of the unclean panther, would not, we are 
told, have persecuted for the sake of the milk-white and immortal 
hind! 

And what was the conduct of James at the very time when he 
was professing zeal for the rights of conscience? Was he not 
even then persecuting to the very best of his power? Was he 
not employing all his legal prerogatives, and many prerogatives 
which were not legal, for the purpose of forcing his subjects to 
conform to his creed? While he pretended to abhor the laws 
which excluded dissenters from office, was he not himself dis- 
missing from office his ablest, his most experienced, his most 
faithful servants, on account of their religious opinions? Tor 
what offence was Lord Rochester driven from the treasury ? He 
was closely connected with the Royal House. He was at the 
head of the Tory party. He had stood firmly by James in the 
most trying emergencies. But he would not change his religion, 
and he was dismissed. ‘That we may not be suspected of over- 
stating the case, Dr Lingard, a very competent, and assuredly 
not a very willing witness, shall speak for us. ‘ The king,’ says 
that able but partial writer, * was disappointed : he complained 
‘to Barillon of the obstinacy and insincerity of the treasurer ; 
and the latter received from the French e1 ivoy a very intelli- 
gible hint that the loss of office would result from his adhesion 
to his religious creed. He was, however, inflexible, and James, 
after a long delay, communicated to him, but with considerable 
embarrassment and many tears, his final determination. He 
had hoped, he said, that Rochester, by conforming to the Church 
of Rome, would have spared him the unpleasant task : but kings 
must sacrifice their feelings to their duty.’ And this was the 
king who wished to have all men of all sects rendered alike capa- 
ble of holding office. ‘These proceedings were alone sufficient 
to take away “all credit from his liberal professions ; ; and such, as 
we learn from the despatches of the Papal Nuncio, was reall 
the effect. § Pare,’ says D’ Adda, writing a few days after the 
retirement of Rochester, ‘ pare che gli animi sono inaspriti della 
‘ voce che corre tra il popolo, d’esser cacciato il detto ministro 
‘ per non essere Cattolico, percio tirarsi al esterminio dé Protes- 
‘ tanti.’ Was it ever denied that the favours of the Crown were 
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constantly bestowed and withheld purely on account of the reli- 
gious opinions of the claimants? And if these things were done 
in the green tree, what would have been done in the dry? If 
James acted thus when he had the strongest motives to court his 
Protestant subjects, what course was he likely to follow when he 
had obtained from them all that he asked ? 

Who again was his closest ally? And what was the policy 
of that ally? The subjects of James, it is true, did not know 
half the infamy of their sovereign, They did not know, as we 
know, that, while he was lecturing them on the blessings of equal 
selwation, he was constantly congratulating his good brother 
Louis on the success of that intolerant policy” which had turned 
the fairest tracts of France into deserts, and driven into exile 
myriads of the most peaceable, tadustelous, and skilful artisans 
in the world. But the English did know that the two princes 
were bound together in the “closest union. They saw their sove- 
reign, with toleration on his lips, separating himself from those 
states which had first set the example of toleration, and connect- 
ing himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless and mer- 
ciless persecutor who could then be found on any continental 
throne. 

By what advice again was James guided? Who were the per- 
sons in whom he placed the greatest confidence, and who took 
the warmest interest in his schemes? The ambassador of France, 
—the Nuncio of Rome,—and Father Petre the Jesuit. ‘These 
were the people who showed the greatest anxiety that the king’s 
plan might succeed. And is not this enough to prove that the 
establishment of equal toleration was not that plan? Was Louis 
for toleration? Was the Vatican for toleration ? Was the order 
of Jesuits for toleration? We know that the liberal profes- 
sions of James were highly approved by those very governments, 
by those very societies, whose theory and practice it notoriously 
was to keep no faith with heretics, and to give no quarter to 
heretics. And are we, in order to save James’s reputation for 
sincerity, to believe that all at once those governments and those 
societies had changed their nature,—had discovered the crimi- 
nality of all their former conduct,—had adopted principles far 
more liberal than those of Locke, of Leighton, or of Tillotson ? 
Which is the more probable supposition,—that the King who 
had revoked the edict of Nantes, the Pope under whose sanction 
the Inquisition was then imprisoning and burning, the religious 
order which, in every controversy in which it had ever been en- 
gaged, had called in the aid either of the m: igistrate or of the 
assassin, should have become as thorough-going friends to reli- 
gious liberty as Dr Franklin or Mr Jefferson atterwards were,— 
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or, that a Jesuit-ridden bigot should be induced to dissemble for 
the good of the church ? 

The game which the Jesuits were playing was no new game. 
A hundred years before, they had preached up political freedom, 
just as they were now preaching up religious freedom. They 
had tried to raise the republicans against Henry the Fourth and 
Elizabeth, just as they were now trying to raise the Protestant 
Dissenters against the Church Establishment. In the sixteenth 
century, the tools of Philip the Second were constantly teaching 
doctrines that bordered on Jacobinism,—constantly insisting on 
the right of the people to cashier Kings, and of every private 
citizen to plunge his dagger in the heart of a wicked ruler. In 
the seventeenth century, the persecutors of the Huguenots were 
crying out against the tyranny of the Established Church of 
England, and vindicating with the utmost fervour the right of 
all men to adore God after their own fashion. In both cases 
they were alike insincere. In both cases the fool who had trusted 
them would have found himself miserably duped. A good and 
wise man would doubtless disapprove of the arbitrary measures of 
Elizabeth. But would he have really served the interests of 
political liberty, if he had put faith in the professions of the 
Romish casuists, joined their party, and taken a share in North- 
umberland’s revolt, or in Babington’s conspiracy ? Would he 
not have been assisting to establish a far worse and more loath- 
some tyranny than that which he was trying to put down? In 
the same manner, a good and wise man would doubtless see very 
much to condemn in the conduct of the Church of England under 
the Stuarts. But was he therefore to join the King and the 
Catholics against that Church? And was it not plain, that, by 
so doing, he would assist in setting up a spiritual despotism, 
compared with which the despotism of the establishment was as 
a little finger to the loins,—as chastisement with whips to chas- 
tisement with scorpions ? 

Louis had a far stronger mind than James. He had at least 
an equally high sense of honour. He was in a much less degree 
the slave of his priests. He had promised to respect the edict 
of Nantes as solemnly as ever James had promised to respect the 
religious liberty of the English people. Had Louis kept his 
word? And was not one such instance of treachery enough for 
one generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us perfectly intelligible. The 
toleration, which, with the concurrence and applause of all the 
most cruel persecutors in Europe, he was offering to his people, 
was meant simply to divide them. ‘This is the most obvious and 
vulgar of political artifices. We have seen it employed a hundred 
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times within our own memory. At this moment we see the Car- 
lists in France hallooing on the ‘ extreme left’ against the ‘ centre 
left.’ Four years ago the same trick was practised in England. 
We heard old buyers s and sellers of boroughs,—men who had been 
seated in the House of Commons by the unsparing use of eject- 
ments, and who had, through their whole lives, opposed every 
measure which sonded to increase the power of the democracy,— 
abusing the Reform Bill as not democratic enough, appealing to 
the labouring classes, execrating the tyranny of the ten-pound 
householders, and exchanging compliments and caresses with the 
most noted incendiaries of our times. ‘The cry of universal tole- 
ration was employed by James, just as the cry of universal suf- 
frage was lately employed by some veteran Tories. The object 
of the mock democrats of our time was to produce a conflict 
between the middle classes and the multitude, and thus to pre- 
vent all reform. ‘The object of James was to produce a conflict 
between the Church and the Protestant dissenters, and thus to 
facilitate the victory of the Catholics over both. 

We do not believe that he could have succeeded. But we do 
not think his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless as it has gene- 
rally been thought ; ; and we are sure that, if he had been allowed 
to gain his first point, the people would have had no remedy left 
but an appeal to physical foree,—an appeal, too, which w ould have 
been made under the most unfavourable circumstances. He 
conceived that the Tories, hampered by their professions of pas- 
sive obedience, would have submitted to his pleé sure ; and that 
the Dissenters, seduced by his delusive promises of relief, would 
have given him strenuous support. In this way he hoped to 
obtain a law, nominally for the removal of all religious disabilities, 
but really for the excluding of all Protestants from all offices. It 
is never to be forgotten, that a prince who has all the patronage 
of the state in his hands can, without violating the letter of the 
law, establish whatever test he chooses. And, from the whole 
conduct of James, we have not the smallest doubt that he would 
have availed himself of his power to the utmost. The statute- 
book might declare all Englishmen equally capable of holding 
office ; but to what end, if all offices were in the gift of a sove- 
reign resolved not to employ a single heretic? We firmly be- 
lieve that not ene post in the government, in the army, in the 
navy, on the bench, or at the bar,—not one peerage, nay not one 
ecclesiastical benefice in the royal gift, would have been bestowed 
on any Protestant of any persuasion. Even while the King had 
still strong motives to dissemble, he had made a Catholic ‘Dean 
of Christ Church, and a Catholic President of Magdalen College. 
There seems to be no doubt that the See of York was kept 
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vacant for another Catholic. If James had been suffered to fol- 
low this course for twenty years, every military man from a 
general to a drummer, every officer of a ship, every judge, every 
King’s counsel, every lord-lieutenant of a county, every justice of 
the peace, every ambassador, every minister of state, every per- 
son employed in the royal household, in the customhouse, in the 
post-oflice, in the excise, would have been a Catholic. The 
Catholics would have had a majority in the House of Lords, even 
if that majority had been made, to use Sunderland’s phrase, by 
calling up a whole troop of the guards to that house. The 
would have had, we believe, the chief weight even in the Convo- 
cation. Every bishop, every dean, every holder of a crown 
living, every head of every college which was subject to the 
royal power, would have belonged 1 to the Church of Rome. Al- 
most all the places of liberal education would have been under 
the direction of Catholics. ‘The whole power of licensing books 
would have been in the hands of Catholics, All this immense 
mass of power would have been steadily supported by the arms 
and by the gold of France, and would have descended to an heir, 
whose whole education would have been conducted with a view 
to one single end,—the complete re-establishment of the Catholic 
religion. ‘The House of Commons would have been the only 
legal obstacle. But the rights of a great portion of the electors 
were at the mercy of the courts of law, and the courts of law 
were absolutely dependent on the Crown. We cannot think it 
altogether impossible that a house might have been packed which 
would have restored the days of Mary . 

We certainly do not believe that this would have been tamely 
borne. But we do believe that, if the nation had been de- 
luded by the King’s professions of toleration, all this would have 
been attempted, ‘and could have been averted only by a most 
bloody and destructive contest, in which the whole Protestant 
population would have been opposed to the Catholics. On the 
one side would have been a vast numerical superiority, But on 
the other side would have been the whole organization of govern- 
ment, and two great disciplined armies, that of James and that of 
Louis. We do not doubt that the nation would have achieved 
its deliverance. But we believe that the struggle would have 
shaken the whole fabric of society, and that the vengeance of the 
conquerors would have been terrible and unsparing. 

But James was stopped at the outset. He thought himself 
secure of the Tories, because they professed to consider all resist- 
ance as sinful—and of the Protestant Dissenters, because he offered 
them relief. He was in the wrong as to both. ‘The error into 
which he fell about the Dissenters was very natural. But the 
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confidence which he placed in the loyal assurances of the High 
Church party was the most exquisitely ludicrous proof of folly 
that a politician ever gave. 

Only imagine a man acting for one single day on the supposi- 
tion that all his neighbours believe all that they profess, and act 
up to what they believe. Imagine a man acting on the suppo- 
sition, that he may safely offer the deadliest injuries and insults to 
every body who says that revenge is sinful ; or that he may safely 
intrust all his property without security to any person, who says 
that it is wrong to steal. Sucha character would be too absurd 
for the wildest | faree. Yet the folly of James did not stop short 
of this incredible extent. Because the clergy had declared that 
resistance to oppression was in no case lawful, he conceived that 
he might oppress them exactly as much as he chose, without the 
smallest danger of resistance. He quite forgot that when they 
magnified the royal prerogative, that prerogative was exerted on 
their side,—that when they preached endurance, they had 
nothing to endure,—that w hen they declared it unlawful to resist 
evil, none but W higs and Dissenters suffered any evil. It had 
never occurred to him that a man feels the calamities of his ene- 
mies with one sort of sensibility, and his own with quite a differ- 
ent sort. It had never occurred to him as possible that a reve- 
rend divine might think it the duty of Baxter and Bunyan to 
bear insults, and to lie in dungeons without murmuring ; and yet, 
when he saw the smallest chance that his own prebend might be 
transferred to some sly Father from Italy or F landers, ‘might 
begin to discover much matter for useful meditation in the texts 
touching Ehud’s knife and Jael’s hammer. His Majesty was 
not aware, it should seem, that people do sometimes reconsider 
their opinions; and that nothing more disposes a man to reconsider 
his opinions than a suspicion ‘that, if he adheres to them, he is 
very likely to be a beggar or a martyr. Yet it seems strange 
that these truths should have escaped the royal mind. Those 
Churchmen who had signed the Oxford declaration in favour of 
passive obedience, had also signed the thirty-nine articles. And 
yet the very man who confidently expected that, by a little 
coaxing and bullying, he should induce them to renounce the 
articles, was thunderstruck when he found that they were dis- 
posed to soften down the doctrines of the declaration. Nor did 
it necessarily follow that even if the theory of the Tories had 
undergone no modification, their practice would coincide with 
their theory. It might, one should think, have crossed the mind 
of a man of fifty, w ho had seen a great deal of the world, that 
people sometimes do what they think wrong. ‘Though a prelate 
might hold that Paul directs us to obey even a Nero, it might 
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not on that account be perfectly safe to treat the Right Reverend 
Father in God after the fashion of Nero, in the hope that he 
would continue to obey on the principles of Paul. The King 
indeed had only to look at home. He was at least as much at- 
tached to the Catholic Church as any Tory gentleman or clergy- 
man could be to the Church of England. Adultery was at least 
as strongly condemned by his Church, as resistance by the Church 
of England. Yet his priests could not keep him from Arabella 
Sedley. While he was risking his crown for the sake of his 
soul, he was risking his soul for the sake of an ugly, dirty mis- 
tress. There is something delightfully grotesque in the spectacle 
of a man who, while living in the habitual violation of his own 
known duties, is unable to believe that any temptation can draw 
any other person aside from the path of virtue. 

James was disappointed in all his calculations, His hope was, 
that the ‘Tories would follow their principles, and that the Non- 
conformists would follow their interests. Exactly the reverse 
took place. The Tories sacrificed the principle of non-resistance 
to their interests ; the Non-conformists rejected the delusive offers 
of the King, and stood firmly by their principles. The two parties 
whose strife had convulsed the empire during half a century, 
were united for a moment; and all that vast royal power which 
three years before had seemed immovably fixed, vanished at once 
like chaff in a hurricane. 

The very great length to which this article has already been 
extended, renders it impossible for us to discuss as we had meant 
to do, the characters and conduct of the leading English states- 
men at this crisis. But we must offer a few remarks on the spirit 
and tendency of the Revolution of 1688. 

The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of Right, 
and tells us, that by looking at it, we may ‘ judge at a glance 
* whether the authors of the Revolution achieved all they 
‘might and ought, in their position, to have achieved— 
‘whether the Commons of E ngland did their duty to their 

‘ constituents, their country, posterity, and universal freedom.’ 
We are at a loss to imagine how even this writer can have 
read and transcribed the Declaration of Right, and yet have so 
utterly misconceived its nature. ‘That famous document is, as 
its very name imports, declaratory, and not remedial. It was 
never meant to be a measure of reform. It neither contained, 
nor was designed to contain, any allusion to those innovations 
which the authors of the Revolution considered as desirable, and 
which they speedily proceeded to make. The Declaration was 
merely a recital of certain old and wholesome laws which had 
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been violated by the Stuarts; and a solemn protest against the 

ralidity of any precedent which might be set up in opposition to 
those laws. The words, as quoted by this writer himself, 
run thus: ‘£ They do claim, demand, and insist upon all and 
‘ singular the premises as their undoubted rights and liberties.’ 
Before a man begins to make improvements on his estate, he 
must know its boundaries. Before a legislature sits down to re- 
form a constitution, it is fit to ascertain what that constitution 
really is. This is all that the Declaration was intended to do; 
and to quarrel with it because it did not directly introduce any 
beneficial changes, is to quarrel with meat for not being clothing. 

The principle on which the authors of the Revolution acted, 
cannot be mistaken. They were perfectly aware that the 
English institutions stood in need of reform. But they also 
knew that an important point was gained if they could settie 
once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters which had, during 
several generations, been in controversy between the parliament 
and the crown. ‘They therefore most judiciously abstained from 
mixing up the irritating and perplexing question of what ought 
to be the law, with the plain question of what was the law. As 
to the claims set forth in the Declaration of Right, there was 
little room for debate. Whigs and Tories were generally agreed 
as to the illegality of the dispensing power, and of taxation im- 
posed by the royal prerogative. ‘The articles were therefore ad- 
justed in a very few days. But if the parliament had determined 
to revise the whole constitution, and to provide new securities 
against misgovernment, before proclaiming the new sovereigns, 
months would have been lost in disputes. The coalition which 
had delivered the country, would have been instantly dissolved. 
The Whigs would have quarreled with the Tories, the Lords 
with the Commons, the Church with the Dissenters; and all this 
storm of conflicting interests and conflicting theories would have 
been raging round a vacant throne. In the mean time, the great- 
est power on the continent was attacking our allies, and medita- 
ting a descent on our own territories. Dundee was raising the 
Highlands. The authority of James was still owned by the Irish. 
If the authors of the Revolution had been fools enough to take 
this course, we have little doubt that Luxembourg would have 
been upon them in the middle of their constitution-making. 
They might probably have been interrupted in a debate on Fil- 
mer’s and Sydney’s theories of government, by the entrance of 
the musqueteers of Louis’s household; and have been marched 
off, two and two, to frame imaginary monarchies and common- 
wealths in the Tower. We have had in our own time abundant 
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experience of the effects of such folly. We have seen nation after 
nation enslaved, because the friends of liberty wasted on discus- 
sions upon abstract points the time which ought to have been em- 
ployed in preparing for vigorous national defence. ‘This editor, 
apparently, would have had the English Revolution of 1688 end 
as the Revolutions of Spain and Naples ended in our days. 
Thank God, our deliverers were men of a very different order 
from the Spanish and Neapolitan legislators! ‘They might, on 
many subjects, hold opinions which, in the nineteenth century, 
would not be considered as liberal; but they were not dreaming’ 
pedants. ‘They were statesmen accustomed to the management 
of great affairs. Their plans of reform were not so extensive as 
those of the lawgivers of Cadiz; but what they planned, that 
they effected; and what they effected, that they maintained 
against the fiercest hostility at home and abroad. 

Their first object was to seat William on the throne; and 
they were right. We say this without any reference to the emi- 
nent personal qualities of William, or to the follies and crimes of 
James. If the two princes had interchanged characters, our 
opinion would still have been the same. It was even more 
necessary to England at that time that her king should be a 
usurper than that he should be a hero. ‘There could be no secu- 
rity for good government without a change of dynasty. The 
reverence for hereditary right, and the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience had taken such a hold on the minds of the Tories that, 
if James had been restored to power on any conditions, their at- 
tachment to him would in all probability, have revived, as the 
indignation which recent oppression had produced faded from 
their minds. It had become indispensable to have a sovereign 
whose title to his throne was strictly bound up with the title of 
the nation to its liberties. In the compact between the Prince 
of Orange and the Convention, there was one most important 
article which, though not expressed, was perfectly understood by 
both parties, and for the performance of which the country had 
securities far better than all the vows that Charles I. or Ferdi- 
nand VII. ever took in the day of their weakness, and broke in 
the day of their power. The article was this—that William 
would in all things conform himself to what should appear to be 
the fixed and deliberate sense of his parliament. The security 
for the performance was this,—that he had no claim to the throne 
except the choice of parliament, and no means of maintaining 
himself on the throne but the support of parliament. All the 
great and inestimable reforms which speedily followed the revolu- 
tion were implied in those simple words,—‘ the Lords Spiritual 
‘and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at Westminster, do 
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£ resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
* be, and be declared King and Queen of England.’ 

And what were the reforms of which we speak? We will 
shortly recount some which we think the most important; and 
we will then leave our readers to judge whether those who con- 
sider the revolution as a mere change of dynasty, beneficial to a 
few aristocrats, but useless to the body of the people, or those 
who consider it as a glorious and happy era in the history of the 
British nation and of the human species, have judged more cor- 
rectly of its nature. 

First in the list of the benefits which our country owes to the 
Revolution we place the Toleration Act. It is true that this 
measure fell short of the wishes of the leading Whigs. It is true 
also that, where Catholics were concerned, even the most enlight- 
ened of the leading Whigs held opinions by no means so liberal 
as those which are happily common at the present day. Those 
distinguished statesmen did however make a noble, and, in some 
respects, a successful struggle for the rights of conscience. Their 
wish was to bring the great body of the Protestant dissenters 
within the pale of the Church, by judicious alterations in the 
liturgy and the articles ; and to grant to those who still remained 
without that pale the most ample toleration. They framed a 
plan of comprehension which would have satisfied a great majo- 
rity of the seceders; and they proposed the complete abolition of 
that absurd and odious test which, after having been for a cen- 
tury and a half a scandal to the pious, and a laughing-stock to 
the profane, was at length removed in our own time. The im- 
mense power of the Clergy and of the Tory gentry frustrated 
these excellent designs. The Whigs, however, did much. They 
succeeded in obtaining a law, in the provisions of which a philo- 
sopher will doubtless find much to condemn, but which had the 
practical effect of enabling almost every Protestant non-conformist 
to follow the dictates of his own conscience without molestation. 
Scarcely a law in the statute-book is theoretically more objec- 
tionable than the Toleration Act. But we question whether in 
the whole of that vast mass of legislation, from the Great Char- 
ter downwards, there be a single law which has so much dimi- 
nished the sum of human suffering,—which has done so much to 
allay bad passions,—which has put an end to so much petty 
tyranny and vexation,—which has brought gladness, peace, and 
a sense of security to so many private dwellings. 

The second of those great reforms which the Revolution pro- 
duced was the final establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk in 
Scotland. We shall not now enquire whether the Episcopal or 
the Calvinistic form of Church government be more agreeable to 
primitive practice. Far be it from us to disturb with our doubts 
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the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor of Divinity, who conceives 
that the English prelates, with their baronies and palaces, their 
purple and their fine linen, their mitred carriages and their sump- 
tuous tables, are the true successors and exact resemblances of 
those ancient bishops who lived by catching fish and mending 
tents. We say only that the Scotch, doubtless from their own 
inveterate stupidity and malice, were not Episcopalians; that 
they could not be made Episcopalians ; that the whole power of 
government had been in vain employ ed for the purpose of con- 

verting them; that the fullest instruction on the mysterious ques- 
tions of the Apostolical succession, and the imposition of hands, 
had been imparted to them by the very logical process of putting 
the legs of the students into wooden boots, and driving two or 
more wedges between their knees; that a course of divinity lec- 
tures, of the most edifying kind, had been given in the Grass- 

market of Edinburgh ; yet that, in spite of all the exertions of 
those great theological professors, Lauderdale and Dundee, the 
Covenanters were as obstinate as ever. The contest between 
the Scotch nation and the Anglican Church had produced near 
thirty years of the most frightful misgovernment ever seen in any 
part ‘of Great Britain. If the Revolution had produced no other 
effect than that of freeing the Scotch from the yoke of an estab- 
lishment which they detested, and giving them one to which 
they were attached, it would have been one of the happiest 
events in our history. 

The third great benefit which the country derived from the 
Revolution, was the alteration in the mode of granting the sup- 
plies. It had been the practice to settle on every prince, at the 
commencement of his reign, the produce of certain taxes, which, 
it was supposed, would y rield a sum sufficient to defray the ordi 
nary expenses of government. The distribution of the revenue 
was left wholly to the sovereign. He might be forced by a war, 

or by his own profusion, to ask for an extraordinary grant. But, 
if his policy were economical and pacific, he might reign many 
years without once being under the necessity of summoning his 
Parliament, or of taking their advice when he had summoned 
them. This was not all. The natural tendency of every soc ietys 
in which property enjoys tolerable security, is to increase in 
wealth. With the national wealth, the produce of the customs, 
the excise, and the post-office, would of course increase ; and 
thus it might well happen, that taxes which, at the beginning of 
a long reign, were barely sufficient to support a frugal govern- 
ment | in time of peace, might, before the end of that reign, en- 
able the sovereign to imitate the extravagance of Nero or Helio- 
gabalus,—to raise great armies,—to carry on expensive wars. 


Something of this sort had actually happened under Charles the 
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Second, though his reign lasted only twenty-five years. His first 
P arliament settled on him taxes estimated to produce L.1,200,000 
a-year. This they thought sufficient, as they allowed nothing 
for a standing army in time of peace. At the time of Charles's 
death, the annual produce of these taxes certainly exceeded a 
million and a half; and the King who, during the years which 
immediately followed his accession, was perpetually in distress, 
and perpetually asking his Parliaments for money, was at last 
able to keep a considerable body of regular troops without any 
assistance from the House of Commons. If his reign had been 
as long as that of George the Third, he would probably, before 
the close of it, have been in the annual receipt of several millions 
over and above what the ordinary expenses of the state required ; 
and of those millions he would have been as absolutely master as 
the King now is of the sum allotted for his privy ~purse. He 
mivht hav e spent them in luxury, i in corruption, in paying troops 
to overawe his people, or in carrying into effect wild schemes ' 
foreign conquest. ‘The authors of the Revolution applied ¢ 
rei nedy to this great abuse. They settled on the King, not the 
fluctuating produce of certain fixed taxes, but a fixed sum sufli- 
cient for the support of his own royal state. They established it 
as a rule, that all the expenses of the army, the navy, and the 
ordnance, should be brought annually under the review of the 
House of Commons, and that every sum voted should be applied 
to the service specified in the vote. The direct effect of this change 
was important. The indirect effect has been more important still. 
From that time the House of Commons has been really the 
paramount power in the state. It has, in truth, appointed and 
removed ministers, declared war, and concluded peace. No com- 
bination of the King and the Lords has ever been able to effect 
any thing against the Lower House, backed by its constituents. 
Three or four times, indeed, the sov ereign has been able to break 
the force of an opposition, by dissolving the Parliament. But if 
that experiment should fail, if the people should be of the same 
mind with their representatives—he would clearly have no course 
left but to yield, to abdicate, or to fight. 

The next great blessing which we owe to the Revolution, is 
the purifies ition of the : administration of justice in political cases. 
Of the importance of this change, no person can judge who is not 
well acquainted with the earlier volumes of the State Trials. 
Those volumes are, we do not hesitate to say, the most frightful 
record of baseness and depravity that is extant in the world. Our 
hatred is altogether turned away from the crimes and the crimi- 
nals, and directed against the law and its ministers. We see vil- 
lanies as black as ever were imputed to any prisoner at any bar 
daily committed on the bench and in the jury-box. The worst of 
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the bad acts which brought discredit on the old parliaments of 
}'rance,—the condemnation of Lally, for example, or even that of 
Calas,—may seem praiseworthy when compared with those which 
follow each other in endless succession, as we turn over that huge 
chronicle of the shame of England. The magistrates of Paris and 
Toulouse were blinded by prejudice, passion, or bigotry. But 
the abandoned judges of our own country committed murder 

with their eyes open. The cause of this is plain. In France 
there was no constitutional opposition. If a man held language 
offensive to the government, he was at once sent to the Bastile 
or to Vincennes. But in England, at least after the days of the 
Long Parliament, the King could not, by a mere act of his pre- 

rogative, rid himeelf of a troublesome politician. He was forced 
to remove those who thwarted him by means of perjured wit- 
nesses, packed juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, brow-beating 
judges. The Opposition naturally retaliated whenever they had 
the upper hand. Every time that the power passed from one 
party to the other, took place a proscription and a massacre, thinly 
disguised under the forms of judicial procedure. ‘The tribunals 
ought to be sacred places of refuge, where, in all the vicissitudes 
of public affairs, the innocent of all parties may find shelter. ‘They 
were, before the Revolution, an unclean public shambles, to 
which each party in its turn dragged its opponents, and where 
each found the same venal and ferocious butchers waiting for its 
custom. Papist or Protestant, Tory or Whig, Priest or Alder- 
man, all was one to those greedy and savage natures, provided 
only there was money to earn, and blood to ‘shed. 

Of course, these worthless judges soon created around them, 
as was natural, a breed of informers more wicked, if possible, 
than themselves. The trial by jury afforded little or no pro- 
tection to the innocent. ‘The juries were nominated by the 
sheriffs. The sheriffs were in most parts of England nominated 
by the Crown. In London, the great scene of ‘politic: il conten- 
tion, those officers were chosen by the people. ‘The fiercest par- 
liamentary election of our time will give but a faint notion of the 
storm which raged in the city on the day when two infuriated par- 
ties, each bearing its badge, met to select the men in whose 
hands were to be the issues of life and death for the coming year. 
On that day, nobles of the highest descent did not think it be- 
neath them to canvass and marshal the livery, to head the pro- 
cession, and to watch the poll. On that day, the great chiefs 
of parties waited in an agony of suspense for the messenger who 
was to bring from Guildhall the news whether their lives and 
estates were, for the next twelve months, to be at the mercy of 
a friend or of a foe. In 1681, Whig sheriffs were chosen, and 
Shaftesbury defied the whole power of the Government. In 
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1682, the sheriffs were Tories, Shaftesbury fled to Holland. 
The other chiefs of the party broke up their councils, and retired 
in haste to their country-seats. Sydney on the scaffold told 
those sheriffs that his blood was on their heads, Neither of 
them could deny the charge, and one of them wept with shame 
and remorse. 

Thus every man who then meddled with public affairs took 
his life in his hand. The consequence was, that men of gentle 
natures stood aloof from contests in which they could not engage 
without hazarding their own necks and the fortunes of their 
children. This was the course adopted by Sir William Temple, 
by Evelyn, and by many other men, who were, in every respect, 
admirably qualified to serve the State. On the other hand, 
those resolute and enterprising spirits who put their heads and 
lands to hazard in the game of politics, naturally acquired, from 
the habit of playing for so deep a stake, a reckless and desperate 
turn of mind. It was, we seriously believe, as safe to be a high- 
wayman as to be a distinguished leader of Opposition. This may 
serve to explain, and in some degree to excuse, the violence with 
which the factions of that age are justly reproached. They were 
fighting, not for office, but for life. If they reposed for a mo- 
ment from the work of agitation, if they suffered the public 
excitement to flag, they were lost men. Hume, in describing 
this state of things, has employed an image which seems hardly 
to suit the general simplicity of his style, but which is by no 
means too strong for the occasion. ‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘ the two 
‘ parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the 
‘ narrow limits of the law, levelled with poisoned daggers the 
* most deadly blows against each other’s breast, and buried in 
* their factious divisions all regard to truth, honour, and hu- 
* manity.’ 

From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The law 
which secured to the judges their seats during life or good be- 
haviour, did something. ‘The law subsequently passed for regu- 
lating trials in cases of treason, did much more. ‘The provisions 
of that law, show, indeed, very little legislative skill. It is not 
framed on the principle of securing the innocent, but on the 
principle of giving a great chance of escape to the accused, 
whether innocent or guilty. This, however, is decidedly a fault 
on the right side. ‘The evil produced by the occasional escape 
of a bad citizen is not to be compared with the evils of that Reign 
of Terror, for such it was, which preceded the Revolution. Since 
the passing of this law scarcely one single person has suffered 
death in England as a traitor, who had not been convicted on 
overwhelming evidence, to the satisfaction of all parties, of a 
really great crime against the State. Attempts have been made 
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in times of great excitement, to bring in persons guilty of high 
treason for acts which, though sometimes highly blamable, did 
not necessarily imply a design of altering the government by 
physical force. All those attempts have failed. For a hundred 
and forty years, no statesman, while engaged in constitutional 
opposition to a government, has had the axe before his eyes. 
The smallest minorities struggling pgainst the most powerful 
majorities, in the most agitated times, have felt themselves per- 
fectly secure. Pulteney and Fox were the two most distinguish- 
ed leaders of Opposition since the Revolution. Both were per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Court. But the utmost harm that the 
utmost anger of the Court could do to them, was to strike off 
the * Right Honourable’ from before their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by the Revolution, the most 
important was the full establishment of the liberty of unlicensed 
printing. The Censorship, which, under some form or other, 
had existed, with rare and short intermissions, under every 
government, monarchical or republican, from the time of Henry 
VIII. downwards, expired, and has never since been renewed. 

We are aware that the great improvements which we have 
recapitulated were, in many respects, imperfectly and unskilfully 
executed. The authors of those improvements, sometimes, 
while they removed or mitigated a great practical evil, continued 
to recognise the erroneous principle from which that evil had 
sprung. Sometimes, when they had adopted a sound principle, 
they shrank from following it to all the conclusions to which it 
would have led them. Sometimes they failed to perceive that 
the remedies which they applied to one disease of the State were 
certain to generate another disease, and to render another reme- 
dy necessary. Their knowledge was inferior to ours; nor were 
they always able to act up to their knowledge. The pressure 
of circumstances, the necessity of compromising differences of 
opinion, the power and violence of the party which was alto- 
gether hostile to the new settlement, must be taken into the ac- 
count. When these things are fairly weighed, there will, we 
think, be little difference of opinion among liberal and right- 
minded men as to the real value of what the great events of 
1688 did for this country. 

We have recounted what appear to us the most important of 
those changes which the Revolution produced in ourlaws. The 
changes which it produced in our laws, however, were not more 
important than the change which it indirectly produced in the 
public mind. The Whig party had, during seventy years, an 
almost uninterrupted possession of power. It had always been 
the fundamental doctrine of that party, that power is a trust for 
the people; that it is given to magistrates, not for their own, but 
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for the public advantage; that, where it is abused by magi- 
strates, even by the highest of all, it may lawfully be with- 
drawn. It is perfectly true, that the Whigs were not more 
exempt than other men from the vices and infirmities of our 
nature, and that, when they had power, they sometimes abused 
it. But still they stood firm to their theory. That theory was 
the badge of their pw It was something more. It was the 
foundation on which rested the power of the houses of Nassau 
and Brunswick. Thus, there was a government interested in 
propagating a class of opinions which most governments are in- 
terested in discouraging,—a government w hich looked with com- 
placency on all speculations tending to democracy, and with 
extreme aversion on all speculations favourable to arbitrary 
power. ‘There was a King who decidedly preferred a republican 
to a believer in the divine right of kings; who considered every 
attempt to exalt his prerogative as an attack on his title ; and 
who reserved all his favours for those who declaimed on the na- 
tural equality of men, and the popular origin of government. 
This was the state of things from the Revolution till the death 
of George II. The effect was what might have been expected. 
Even in that profession which has generally been most disposed 
to magnify the prerogative, a great change took place. Bishop- 
ric after bishopric, and deanery after deanery, were bestowed on 
Whigs and Latitudinarians. The consequence was, that Whig- 
gism and Latitudinarianism were professed by the ablest and 
most aspiring churchmen. 
Hume has complained bitterly of this at the close of his history. 
‘ The Whig party,’ says he, ‘ for a course of near seve nty years, 
‘ has almost without interruption enjoyed the whole authority of 
* government, and no honours or offices could be obtained but by 
‘ their countenance and protection. But this event, which in 
* some particulars has been advantageous to the state, has proved 
* destructive to the truth of history, and has established many 
* gross falsehoods, which it is unaccountable how any civilized 
* nation could have embraced, with regard to its domestic occur- 
‘rences. Compositions the most despicable, both for style and 
‘ matter’ (in a note he instances Locke, Sydney, Hoadley, and 
Rapin), ‘have been extolled and propagated and read as if they 
* had equalled the most celebrated remains of antiquity. And 
‘ forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable passion, 
‘ ought commonly to be subservient to a reverence for established 
* government, the prevailing faction has celebrated only the par- 
* tisans of the former.’ We will not here enter into an argument 
about the merit of Rapin’s history, or Locke’s political specu- 
lations. We call Hume merely as evidence to a fact well known 
to all reading men, that the literature patronised by the English 
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Court and the English ministry, during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, was of that kind which courtiers and ministers ge- 
nerally do all in their power to discountenance, and tended to 
inspire zeal for the liberties of the people rather than respect for 
the authority of the government. 

There was still a very strong Tory party in England. But 
that party was in opposition. Many of its members still held the 
doctrine of passive obedience. But they did not admit that the 
existing dynasty had any claim to such obedience. ‘They con- 
demned resistance. But by resistance they meant the keeping 
out of James III., and not the turning out of George II. No 
Radical of our times could grumble more at the expenses of the 
royal household, could exert himself more strenuously tu reduce 
the military establishment, could oppose with more earnestness 
every proposition for arming the executive with extraordinary 
powers, or could pour more unmitigated abuse on placemen and 
courtiers. If a writer were now, in a massive Dictionary, to define 
a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the Excise as a hateful tax, 
the Commissioners of the Excise as wretches,—if he were to write 
a satire full of reflections on men who receive ‘the price of bo- 
‘ roughs and of souls,’ who ‘ explain their country’s dear bought 
‘ rights away,’ or 

‘ whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,’ 


we should set him down for something more democratic than a 
Whig. Yet this was the language which Johnson, the most bigot- 
ed of Tories and High Churchmen, held under the administra- 
tion of Walpole and Pelham. 

Thus, doctrines favourable to public liberty were inculcated 
alike by those who were in power, and by those who were in op- 
position. It was by means of these doctrines alone that the for- 
mer could prove that they had a King de jure. The servile theo- 
ries of the latter did not prevent them from offering every moles- 
tation to one whom they considered as merely a King de facto. 
The attachment of the one party to the House of Hanover, of 
the other to that of Stuart, induced both to talk a language much 
more favourable to popular rights than to monarchical power. 
What took place at the first representation of * Cato’ is no bad 
illustration of the way in which the two great sections of the 
community almost invariably acted. A play, the whole merit of 
which consists in its stately rhetoric,—a rhetoric sometimes not 
unworthy of Lucan,—about hating tyrants and dying for freedom, 
is brought on the stage in a time of great political excitement. 
Both parties crowd to the theatre. Each affects to consider every 
line as a compliment to itself, and an attack on its opponents, The 
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curtain falls amidst an unanimous roar of applause. The Whigs 
of the * Kit Cat’ embrace the author, and assure him that he has 
rendered an inestimable service to liberty. The Tory secretary 
of state presents a purse to the chief actor for defending the cause 
of liberty so well. The history of that night was, in miniature, 
the history of two generations. 

We well know how much sophistry there was in the reasonings, 
and how much exaggeration in the declamations of both parties. 
But when we compare the state in which political science was at 
the close of the reign of George the Second, with the state in 
which it had been when James the Second came to the throne, it 
is impossible not to admit that a prodigious improvement had 
- taken place. We are no admirers of the political doctrines laid 
down in Blackstone’s Commentaries. But if we consider that 
those Commentaries were read with great applause in the very 
schools where, within the memory of some persons then living, 
books had been publicly burned by order of the University of 
Oxford, for containing the ‘ damnable doctrine,’ that the English 
monarchy is limited and mixed, we cannot ‘deny that a salutary 
change had taken place. ‘ The Jesuits,’ says Pascal, in the last 
of his incomparable letters, ‘have obtained a Papal decree, con- 
‘ demning Galileo’s doctrine about the motion of the earth. It 
‘is all in vain. If the world is really turning round, all mankind 
* together will not be able to keep it from turning, or to keep 
‘ themselves from turning with it.” The decrees of Oxford were 
as ineffectual to stay the great moral and political revolution, as 
those of the Vatican to stay the motion of our globe. That learn- 
ed University found itself not only unable to keep the mass from 
moving, but unable to keep itself from moving along with the 
mass. Nor was the effect of the discussions and speculations of 
that period confined to our own country. While the Jacobite party 
was in the last dotage and weakness of its paralytic old age, the 
political philosophy of England began to produce a mighty effect 
on France, and, through France, on Europe. 

Here another vast field opens itself before us. But we must 
resolutely turn away from it. We will conclude, by earnestly 
advising all our readers to study Sir James Mackintosh’s invalu- 
able Fragment; and by expressing the satisfaction we have re- 
ceived from learning, since this article was written, that the in- 
telligent publishers of the volume before us have resolved to 
reprint the Fragment in a separate form, without those accom- 
paniments which have hitherto impeded its circulation. The 
resolution is as creditable to them as the publication is sure to be 
acceptable to the lovers of English History. 
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Art. II.—The Acharnenses of Aristophanes, with Notes Cri- 
tical and Explanatory, adapted to the Use of Schools and 
Universities. By T. Mircuerr, A.M. 8vo. London: 1835. 


A BISToPpHanss is much obliged to Mr Mitchell. Until this 

accomplished gentleman took up the cause of the old Greek 
Comedy, we believe that a majority even of literary persons 
amongst us were content to think of it according to the fashion 
of those egregious judges of antiquity—the French. Rapin 
abused Aristophanes for the sake of exalting his frequent imita- 
tor, Moli¢re ; Brumoy, followed by Rollin, undervalued him ; 
Bayle, with no little ingenuity, contrived to give him the slip ; 
so did Du Bos; and Madame Dacier misunderstood while she 
translated and praised him. Buffoonery and insolence were the 
softest terms applied to his character by Boileau; few, who be- 
gan to read one of his plays, although with the advantage of a 
lady’s version, could finish the task, said Perrault; he had all 
the vices of his audience in addition to his own, he was satirical 
from malevolence, obscene from corruption of manners, impious 
upon principle, and insane in his very gaiety, cried Batteux ; 
Barthelemy halted between two opinions ; and Voltaire, in the 
plenitude of his fearless ignorance, pronounced him to be a comic 
poet who was neither comical nor poetical. On our side of the 
Channel these signals were repeated—with equal injustice or 
equal inefficiency. Addison shut his eyes; Cumberland and 
Fielding made but a slight impression in favour of an author, 
who had been persecuted since the days of Plutarch ; Johnson 
was content to give Brumoy in English; Beattie gravely con- 
demned; Wakefield pronounced his comedies unreadable, and 
put Plato in the same category ; Blair stumbled in the dark and 
hit at random. Porson himself, in 1783, though he speaks of 
Aristophanes with genial warmth, seems to look for no sympathy. 
He did not mend the fortunes of his favourite, who was still 
commonly rated as an indecent jester, the scribbler of certain 
monstrous farces, that had imposed upon Attic taste. At last, 
though some traces of this deplorable want of knowledge and 
discrimination linger in various quarters, the general estimate of 
his excellencies has risen immensely. Fifteen years ago the 
Examining Masters of Oxford stared at any ambitious youth 
who brought Aristophanes into the schools ; now, we understand, 
his plays are not unfrequently introduced into the list submitted 
by a candidate for honours ; and more than one edition of them 
has recently sweated beneath the press of that University. And, 
albeit it has been urged, on our own side of the Tweed, that 
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this poet ‘ scruples not to offend by gross obscenity, indelicate 
‘ expressions, and even puns and quibbles,’ we know that the tone 
of the critique, from which we quote this curious anticlimax, has 
not been universally adopted in our seats of learning.* 

For much of the wholesome change of sentiment, here noticed, 
Aristophanes, we say again, must thank the rare ability and ele- 
gant scholarship lavished on his works by one who, it is pleasant 
to add, seems as fresh and zealous as ever in the service. In 1820, 
Mr Mitchell made his first appearance as a commentator and 
translator, and was welcomed by us not the less cordially and 
gratefully, because with some of his reasonings, and a main por- 
tion of his historic theory, we felt ourselves constrained to differ. 
The second part of his poetical version, published in 1822, bore 
testimony, in more than one way, to the spirit of reciprocal good- 
will in which our remarks had been received. In the present 
volume, he assumes the new capacity of editor; but continues to 
exhibit the same energy, the same originality, the same large 
fund of available erudition, that formerly challenged applause, 
and that will now confine us, where it may be necessary to ex- 
press dissent at all, within the courtesies of a sincerely amicable 
controversy . 

If any modification of opinion has been wrought in us with 
respect to some points involved in the former discussion, the 
merit of the Ancient Comedy, and of its great master, is not one 
of them. An acquaintance with this department of Attic litera- 
ture we still hold to be absolutely indispensable to all who desire 
to have a thorough knowledge of the Athenian Mind, or of the 
many-coloured dialect, in which that Mind was so faithfully 
imaged, And, as to Aristophanes himself, our appetite has only 
grown with what it fed on. His ever-shifting beauty and grace, 
his prodigal fancy, his exhaustless humour, his vigorous elo- 
quence, become more delightful the oftener they are enjoyed ; 
richly repaying the slight pains that are necessary to conquer the 
difficulties of his phraseology, and the more elaborate researches 
that must furnish a key to the meaning of his by-play and the 
infinite variety of his allusions. 

In the perusal of this valuable and fascinating author, the stu- 
dent will derive material assistance from the completion of Mr 
Mitchell's present design. He has begun, chronologically, with 
the Acharnians, the comedy with which he before commenced 
his translation ; and we rather regret to learn, from the announce- 
ment of the Wasps as the next to be looked for, that the chrono- 


. 


* See, for example, the last note in Mr Mitchell's Addenda, p. 275, 
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logical order, which, from their intimate unbroken connexion 
with contemporaneous history, is as important for the full appre- 
ciation of these dramas, as fof that of the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, will not be preserved. We doubt whether any benefit, to 
be gained from an early elucidation of the judicial procedure of 
Athens, can counterbalance the loss of such a principle of 
arrangement ; though, as far as the editor’s chief purpose is 
concerned, the plays, taken in whatever succession he may think 
most convenient, will yield him abundant scope and means for 
its accomplishment. 

That purpose is evidently twofold. The introductions, and 
many of the notes to each volume, will be so framed as to sup- 
port a particular system of opinions, which Mr Mitchell has long, 
and, we believe, most conscientiously cherished. In these, the 
aim will be to fit out and furbish up a pair of mental spectacles, 
through which the reader is invited to view the constitution, the 
literature, the philosophy, the morals, and the politics of that 
celebrated city, the capital of a district not exceeding 720 square 
miles—for such, and no more, was the extent of Attica—with a 
population of some 527,000 souls—for such was the total num- 
ber at the census of Demetrins Phalereus,* and nearly four-fifths 
of that number were slaves—on whose counsels and conduct, 
twenty-three centuries ago, as far as we can fathom the great 
problems of history, the destinies of the civilized world have been 
caused to turn. While such is one object of the edition now 
begun—and an object whose importance will be underrated by 
those alone who echo the flippant remark of Lord Byron, that 
‘ of the ancient Greeks we already know more than enough’ — 
the second purpose is, by a full measure of commentary, ‘and a 
liberal supply of passages, in any manner connected with the 
text, to clear up every obscurity, and surround the graces of the 
Aristophanie style with a blaze of critical illustration. In the 
remarks which we intend to offer, the division of topics, naturally 
suggested by a consideration of this double design, shall be 
adhered to. 

No one is—no one that has penetrated beneath the mere sur- 
face of ancient records—can be blind to the follies, the vices, and 
the crimes of Athens. Much is there for the lover of his kind to 
mourn over—much for the moralist to reprobate—in the details 
of both her domestic policy and her federal relations. Blessings 
of priceless worth, in the wantonness of prosperity, she flung 


away ; opportunities of conferring incalculable benefits she foully 


* B.C. 317, 
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abused. The Indian warrior believes himself to become endow- 
ed with the qualities of a fallen enemy. Athens realized this 
dream of superstition. After all her immortal struggles against 
oppression, she became an oppressor. Lesser states beheld in 
her a copy—we will not say an exaggerated copy—of the tyran- 
ny she had baffled. Nor was she more unjust to her dependents 
than to herself—more pernicious to their repose and happiness 
than to her own. The noblest of her citizens driven from her 
boundaries ; the best of her institutions undermined ; the humours 
of a giddy populace ; the influence of their miscreant leaders, 
such as, in every age, have coined the misery and degradation of 
whole communities into gold for their own coffers ; these things 
are written over the Athenian annals in characters not hard to 
decipher. Mr Mitchell, and those with whom he sides, have a 
strong case against the illustrious republic. But do they not 
press their case a little too hard? do they not argue it occasion- 
ally with rather more skill than fairness? and do they not shut 
their eyes too obstinately against that brighter aspect, w hich, in 
some lights at least, the picture seems to wear? ‘To hate Athens, 
and to make her look hateful, are easy enough. Only ring the 
changes upon democracy, dem: gogues, ostracism, sycophancy,* 
and the work is done. But more of wisdom, perhaps—of the 
true wisdom of charity—would be shown in pointing out the 
many palliations of her conduct, and the splendid results of her 
system—for results of her system, in a great degree, they un- 
questionably were—that rank as an eternal debt, never to be dis- 
charged by the latest posterity. ‘There stands her imperishable 
literature ; there linger the fragments of her inimitable art. Was 
there nothing good about a people, nothing precious in the 
working of a constitution, that could produce such fruits as 
these? 

Mr Mitchell can do ample justice when he pleases. ¢ In that 
* glorious struggle,’ says he, in his eloquent Introduction, * which 
‘freed her for ever from the yoke of Persia, almost the whole 
* praise lies on the side of Athens. The courage which she dis- 
* played in that awful contest, forms but the least part of her 
* credit. Whatever is wise in purpose, noble in execution, and 
* disinterested in sacrifice, rested with her. The page of history 

* presents nothing so grand as that conference in which, previous 
‘ to the invasion of their country by Mardonius, the Athenians 
* explained to the King of Macedon on one side, and the Lace- 


* In the classical sense of the term. Jnformers have been obnoxious 
at all times. 
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¢ demonians on the other, the line of conduct which they meant 
‘ to pursue, and from which no sacrifices, however painful, should 
‘divert them. Nor were those the only claims of gratitude 
‘ which Athens had upon the minor states of Greece: in some 
£ occurrences, almost immediately succeeding the struggle with 
‘ Persia, she is found exhibiting as much wisdom, moderation 
‘and forbearance, as in the Persian war itself she had shown 
‘ unexampled energy and courage.’ But, notwithstanding a few 
passages of this description, the animus of his observations is sig~ 
nally hostile to the Athenians—beyond the limits of moder ation 
and. equity. With the ingenuity of these remarks, though not 
seldom forced in, like many of the jokes of Aristophanes, by an 
arbitrary process, we have no fault to find: if we complain, it is 
because the partisan has, ever and anon, been too strong for the 
annotator. It is astonishing how much his judgments have been 
tinged by a sort of speculative toryism, with which, as a matter 
of taste or of principle, in its legitimate place, we have no right 
to quarrel, but which cannot be soundly or successfully applied 
to the manners and events of the ancient world. And the effects 
of this spirit are frequently almost ludicrous from the perverse- 
ness with which satirical shafts, aimed at Athenian acts and 
usages, glance off in other directions, by no means contemplated 
when they were launched. 

Examples will make our meaning clear. At v. 37, the honest 
Dicopolis, whose general politics, by the way, are quite to the 
editor's liking, announces his intended opposition to the war- 
party in the assembly, in the following terms: 


yD ov» arenes nea mragarnsvaruivos 

Body, droxgovir, Aosdogtiy TOUS pnroges, 

édy Tis arr W?Any wees tignyns Atyn 

So here I am—all ready—out and out— 

To bafle—bawl—and blackguard down the speakers, 
If other word they breathe except of PEACE. 


On this peg are hung three pages of virtuous indignation : 
¢ Whoever wishes to be thoroughly conversant with the interior 
© of an Athenian ecclesia, must be content to give the utmost at- 
* tention to every word in this important verse,’ (v. 38, baffle, 
bawl, blackguard down, in our humble translation.) ‘It contains, as 
‘ it were, a list of the arms which democracy had put into the hands 
‘ of the lowest, and most worthless of the Athenian citizens, for 

‘defeating the purposes of the best and wisest among them.’ 
Ib. Boay ‘(to bawl.) Of this mode of defeating the most import- 
‘ant measures, or enforcing the most violent and unjustifiable 
¢ schemes in the assembly, two remarkable instances are record- 
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‘ed,’ &e. &c. &c. As if the same things were not done at every 
public meeting in our best of possible ages and countries! As if 
clamour, interruption, and vituperation, not the less poignant 
from its improved polish, had not been resorted to as freely in 
our own House of Commons—and in the unreformed not a whit 
less than in the reformed—as they ever were in the Ecclesia of 
Athens! As if, above all, it were not highly fit and proper that 
such weapons should be within the grasp of a popular body at all 
times, when, but for the healthy discipline of these discourtesies, 
little business could be transacted; and no statesman’s temper, 
prudence, and firmness could be submitted to an ordeal that as 
effectually refines the ore as it consumes the dross ! 

Again, at v. 80, the humour of Aristophanes waxes rather 
broad. ‘The ambassadors from the great king are making their 
report ; 

TIPESBY=. 
tres terete O° tic ra Bacirss yAbogeey® 
GAD’ ig cwomatey wysTo, creatiay Aaa, 
xaysler ONTO penvees imi yeurwy ogw vs 
AIKAION. 


woroy Vi ray meaner yeoveu Eumnyaryty ; 


TIPESB. 


a“ . si. ” > 
TY WavetAnvw’ nat amnrvey cinads 


Ambas. In the fourth year we reach’d his seat: but he, 
Gone with his troops, . . on necessary business . . 
Eight months upon the gold-hills . . took his ease. 


Diceop. Eight months ! How long, then, serv’d to muster and* 
Array his Highness’ . . breeches? 


Ambas. One full moon 
Suffic’d for that: so march’d he home again. 


It might be correct in the editor to omit this foolery, but where- 
fore introduce the unfair gibe: ‘ Whatever may be the court- 
‘ language of other monarchs, that of the people-king was not of 
* the most choice or delicate description?’ Why is the sin of 
coarseness to be imputed to democracy and not to the times ? 
Does Mr Mitchell wish us to parallel, or exceed, the said coarse- 
ness out of the court-records of our Virgin Queen? Was the 


* We have given to this passage the turn proposed by Schiitz, and, 
apparently, preferred by Bekker. Mr Mitchell, in his translation, 
wherein the passage is retained, follows Elmsley and Poinsinet. 
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facetiousness of Rabelais, by reason of this ingredient, offensive 
to the ears of most holy and most Christian potentates? Or to 
come lower down, was it not the profaneness rather than the filth 
of Swift, that drew on him the frowns of a female sovereign ? 
And, at this hour, is there not far more affected prudery of lan- 
guage in republican America than in monarchical England ? 

For Harmodius and Aristogeiton, (Note on v. 889), we 
expected no quarter, and, rejoicing in the editor's eulogy of the 
‘ fine poetry’ lavished on their names, we regret only that, as to 
other matters, he depends on authority so inferior to his own as 
that of Mr Mitford. But when next Mr Mitchell refers to the 

stern and bloody oath of democracy recorded by Andocides,* in 
which these worthies are alluded to—we will beg of him merely 
to compare with it our ancient custom as to outlaws,—those capita 
lupina, ‘who might be knocked on the head like a wolf by any 
‘one that should meet them,’f and our existing law of treason,— 
and we venture to say, that stern and bloody democracy —little as 
we love it—will not have the worst of the comparison. Even in 
that glowing train of thought which is lighted up in Mr Mitchell’s 
mind by the single word Qoges * tribute-money,’ (v. 450), though 
we quote it with pleasure both for its eloquence and its praise of 
Attic literature, how entirely are the peculiar position of Athens 


after the Hessian invasion,—her exposure as the prime mark of 
Asiatic hostility, her necessity for maintaining a strong force and 
an imposing attitude, and her paramount claim to wield the 
resources of a common country against the power of a common 
enemy,—thrown out of sight! 

© 6 @ege.” How much is contained in this w ord, and what a 
‘landmark in political science does it form for those who may 


‘ themselves be called to sway the rod of empire, and have ** to 


read their history in a nation’s eye!” On one side of this little 
word we see Athens comparatively unimportant and insignifi- 
cant, yet, if the pleasing pictures of Isocrates (Orat. Areop. ) be 
not arhetorician’s dream, free and hi appy ; and, if the noble sen- 
timents ascribed to her by Herodotus (viii. 143, 4.) be correct, 
deserving at once both happiness and fre edom. On the other 

side is beheld Athens, possessed of all that wealth and power can 
bestow, yet restless and discontented at home ; hated and feared 
among her dependants abroad ; mistress of a glorious literature 
which will never allow her name to be forgotten, yet herself 
rapidly setting into dim night, and her pale star only occasion- 
ally rising above the horizon to remind thoughtful minds of that 
day of vengeance and compensation which awaits national as well 


‘ 


7 


* Appendix, p. 260. + Blackstone, iv. 320. 
VOL. LXI, NO. CXXIV, s 
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* as individual guilt. Whence had come the mighty change ? One 
* source at least will be found in the all-important word before us, 
* When the Persian left the sacred soil of Greece, he left behind 
‘ him an enemy far more fatal than his sword or bow—the plunder 
‘ of a rich and luxurious camp, and a body of noble prisoners, 
easily convertible into riches. From that moment the love of 
Persian gold seems to have become as predominant among the 
Greeks as their original fears of Medic iron, and even of Medic 
dress ( Herodot. vi. 112.) had been; and the mischievous conse- 
quences among their two leading states were only of later or 
earlier date, according to the nature of their respective institu- 
tions. ‘The Spartan monarch, Pausanias, stood among the 
magnificent spoils of Platzea, and made an ostentatious display 
(Herodot. ix. 82.) of virtuous poverty and temperance: the 
wretched man knew not how soon the demons of luxury and 
avarice were to take possession of his very soul. ‘The more expe- 
ditious Athenians, with Themistocles their guide, took ship after 
the battle of Salamis, and carried to the islands the news of the 
victory—and an application for money. (Herodot. viii. 112.) It 
was a combination of things which no Athenian ever after lost 
sight of. Henceforth, in their lighter and their graver literature, 
in the language of the common Athenians, and the workings of 
their statesmen’s minds, the proofs of this growing appetite for 
gold meet us at every turn. The tragic muse porreg to Persia 
as the very harbour of treasure (AD sch. Perse, 255); the comic 
talked of its gold distributed by bushels (Arist. Ach. 108. Ed. 
Br.) The common people dwelt on the 1200 camel-loads from 
which it was supplied (Dem, 185, 22); while in the minds of the 
gravest politicians seemed to run a constant current of two pre- 
vailing ideas, and those almost convertible terms, money and 
ships, ships and money.* ‘That statesmen should have shared the 
madness will cause no surprise; a large revenue had through 
their unwise policy become indispensable to Athens ; and many 
were the hungry mouths they had now to feed. This first play 
of Aristophanes presents us (to say nothing of soldiers and sea- 
men) with a large body of Ecclesiasts, who did not afford their 
deliberative wisdom for nothing ; his ‘* Wasps” will let loose up- 
on us some thousands of cormorants equally clamorous for law, 
* for oratory, and—three obols; while the ‘* knights” will bring us 
‘into the very focus and virulence of the disease among that 
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* Well, Mr Mitchell, and so said, we believe, Mr Tierney,—and often 
has he been applauded for saying it: ‘Give mea pow erful navy and a 
flourishing exchequer, and I defy the world in arms !’ These are just the 
sinews of our own greatness—money and ships, ships and money. 
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* accursed crew whose mouths were alike gagged or opened by the 

‘ precious metals; men who, for mercenary motives, marred all 
‘ that the generous mind of Solon had planned, and who have made 
‘ the very names of demagogue and democracy stink in the nostrils 
‘ of those who care little to see their fellow-creatures wealthy and 

‘ powerful, but who care much to see them virtuous and happy !’— 
One does not often meet with such writing among the foot-notes 
of a volume ‘ adapted to the use of schools and universities,’ but 
the rhetoric has galloped too hard for the author’s discernment to 
keep pace with it. 

It is worse where positive inconsistency can be pointed out 
as the result of this anti- Athenian temper. ‘Thus, who so much be- 
praised, both by Mr Mitford and by Mr Mitchell, as Aristides ? 
Yet, in this very matter of tribute he recognised, as well he 
might, the principle of the exaction, however equitable might be 
the assessment which he himself imposed. Moreover, this aristo- 
cratical person, as he is often called, this just person as he is 
more honourably named, struck the first deadly blow at the 
oligarchy of Athens. ‘To all the Athenians, says Plutarch, * 
whose comments on the policy of the proceeding are worth 
perusal, he gave after the battle of Platea the right of admis- 
sion to offices of government. Solon’s constitution showed 
great deference to wealth; Aristides overturned it. No more 
property qualifications—no more 500 measure ment—no more 
equestrian privileges, cried this sweeping reformer. So bold a 
beginning left little for the people and Pericles to do in the 
march of republicanism. ‘They might be wrong: Aristides then 
could hardly be right. 

It is worse still where an old misrepresentation is adopted, or 
where a new misinterpretation is introduced, for the sake of a 
sarcastic reflection. What business had the writer of that 
treatise on the Athenian constitution, which is ascribed to Xeno- 
phon, to say that, under it, abuse of the entire commonwealth 
was restrained, while opulent, high born, and powerful individuals 
were freely given up to the lash ? If such a restriction ever ex- 
isted, either it was not in the time of Aristophanes, or he treated 
it with about as much ceremony as our newspapers do the 
standing orders of Parliament. Yet Mr Mitchell, a translator 
of the Knights—aware of the conspicuous part played by the 
allegorical Demus in that bold dramatic satire—repeats the asser- 


* Plut. Aristid. c. 22. 

+ Pentacosiomedimni, or, as we might express it, 2000 peck men, 
(dry measure,) or 5000 gallon men (liquid measure,) rated according to 
their annual income tn kind. 
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tion: ‘ though the rich, the noble and the influential by their 
s + virtues or their talents might be held up to ridicule on the 

‘stage, Athens had still its law of libel, by which the majesty 
‘of the sovereign people was protected !’ He allows, how- 
ever, (v. 586.) that * so far from extenuating the liberties he had 
* taken with this sovereign people, Aristophanes abides by and 
‘ justifies them. Referring to the deceptions which were played 
‘on the popular ear in the assembly by foreign ambassadors, he 
‘ asserts that these tricks had been stopped by the biting satire 
* of his two former comedies; and for having ‘done this he pro- 
* ceeds to declare that he has been the author of great benefits to 
‘his country, even though he has shown in the presence of the 
. tributary states, in what manner popular Governments are con- 

© ducted (diu0 Snucngatoivras) i, e. how easily they are made the 

* dupes of their own vanity and the arts of desi; gning men.’ ‘The 
words marked by italics are, we think, misinterpreted by Mr 
Mitchell. We agree with * two learned correspondents,’ whom 
he quotes, that * there i Is no particular stress on democracy ; ; it so 
* happened that the Governments were democratical, and therefore 
‘he uses the term dxuexgarodvra:.’ In short, the poet is complain- 
ing of the manner in which the subject states were governed ; 
but the editor must have his fling at the form of Government. 
An ex-member for a northern county would meet him with 
the lately ministerial quotation, 


¢ That which is best administered, is best.’ 


We will not say as much for either democracy or—despotism. 

It has always appeared to us strange, that many able men— 
the subject of these strictures among them—have not found it 
possible to censure the Athenians without compensating for 
this austerity by an extravagant adulation of their Spartan 
enemies. If one must be damnatory, why not vituperate 
both? § That they should both be in the right,’—said a 
Scotch advocate, of a Scotch judge, who maintained that though 
a learned brother differed from himself on a particular point, 
each might have good grounds for his opinion—* surpasses 
* all bounds of possibility —but it may very easily happen that 
‘they should both be in the wrong.’ To the Lacedemonian 
character and policy, as far as they were contrasted with those of 
Athens, Mr Mitchell might apply this saying of the witty lawyer. 
But, although he once+ * just hints a fault’ in his f favourites, 
that they are his favourites, in no small degree, and not slightly 


* Note on y. 448. 
t Note on p. xviii. of the Introduction. 
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at the expense of the rival state, is made only too conspicuous 
throughout the present publication. He cannot even allude to 
the early and frequent use of the article in the Doric syntax, 
without adding g: ‘in this little peculiarity may be traced much 
‘of what constituted the Spartan character ;—exalted piety, 
‘ self-dignity, and a sense of what belonged to others as well as 
‘to herself. The Apollo, the Sparta, the Athens.’* And, in 
the Introduction, it seems as if enough could not be said of the 
superiority of Lacedzemon to Athens in the property—the blood 
—the integrity—and—do we read aright ?—the intelligence of her 
citizens. With respect to the sources of the Spartan income, it 
should not be forgotten that that income, as well as the Athe- 
nian, was helped out by occasional tribute (azogoge) received from 
the confederate Greeks, during the period of the Lacedemonian 
supremacy : but, letting that pass, and not to dwell on sundry 
well-authenticated anecdotes, which bear hard upon the reputa- 
tion of this people for honesty, we cannot avoid asking who are 
Mr Mitchell’s foremost witnesses in behalf of their much-lauded 
goodness, and of the preference for them evinced by the minor 
Grecian communities at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war ? 
There is the exile Thucydides. Did he ever—mildly as he speaks 
of the affair+—really forget or forgive the disgrace inflicted upon 
him by his Attic countrymen : There is the exile Xenophon. 
Is not the soreness of his feelings towards Athens only equalled 
by the excess of his partiality ‘for Sparta? Would that both of 
these great w riters had imbibed the spirit of their greater prede- 
cessor in the walks of history! Herodotus, too, though self- 
banished, was still an exile. Yet in his candid pages no one can 
detect a symptom of unfairness to his worthless fellow -citizens of 
Halicarnassus. If Athens and Sparta must be weighed against 
each other, let Aés hand hold the balance, and we have no fears 
for the result. 

But we are referred to modern authorities. Only listen— 
cries Mr Mitchell—to the ¢ learned and eloquent’ Miiller. ‘That 
an editor of Aristophanes should regard German scholars with 
complacency—considering what the two Schlegels and many of 
their classical compatriots have done for the fame of the poet 
is nothing wonderful; nevertheless we are much mistaken if the 
glaring faults, as well as the great merits of these scholars, have 
not been noted by Mr Mitchell too accurately to admit of his 
chiming in with that servile pack in this country, which is ever 
ready to open, full ery, at the heels of any one, reared within 
the precincts of a German university. That Miiller read largely 


I L 


* Note on p. 272, + Liv. 26, 
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for his work upon the Dorians, and that he writes vivaciously, 
cannot be denied; but, had the historian himself been fed upon 
black broth, he could not have manifested a more exclusive vene- 
ration for his Spartan hobby, or a more resolute contempt for 
fair play in his allusions to the Attic race. It would be easy 
and amusing to substantiate this charge by a variety of instances. 
Let us examine, here, the grounds of his assertion, that * up to 
* the time of the Persian war, all mental excellence, so far from 
* being banished from Sparta, flourished there in the utmost 
* perfection ;’**—for this assertion, it appears, has guided Mr 
Mitchell in his startling comparative estimate, noticed above, of 
Spartan and Athenian intelligence. 

But, how far is it true ? And how far, if true in any respect, 
does it rest upon the native genius or original productions of the 
Spartans themselves ? To begin with poetry. If in one branch 
more than another of the universal art they ought to have reached 
eminence, it is in the lyric, that peculiar property of the Dorian 
family. Accordingly we are told that * the choral poetry flou- 
* rished in no part of Greece so much as at Sparta.’ What is 
the principal evidence of this fact? A complimentary allusion 
in Pindar: 

"Evbae Bovral piv vyigdrray nal viwy areas agirrivososy aiypeds, 

Kai yogol xal Meica nal "Ayrala.t 
There are counsels of the aged, and the young man’s spear is strong, 
There the Muse and Graces flourish, there the choral dance and song. 


But where are the documentary proofs? Thebes points to her 
own Pindar ‘ to give the world assurance of a man ;’—Sparta 
shows only the dry bones of a catalogue: Spendon, (whose ex- 
istence is doubtful, ) Dionysodotus, and other names; while Miller 
is forced to confess that all remains of these authors have perish- 
ed, because no part of their writings was ‘ prominent or distin- 
‘guished.’ In the too scanty fragments of Aleman there is 
heard, indeed, a noble sound of minstrelsy ; but Aleman, though 
resident at Lacedemon, was of Lydian birth.t And thus it was : 


* Miiller’s Dorians, II. p. 402. Translation. 

+ Pind. frag. 110. Bockh. 

t Mr Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, I. 189,) condemns Welcker’s opposi- 
tion to this true statement of Alcman’s nativity. We cannot cite 
Mr Clinton’s testimony without congratulating him on the recent 
termination of his arduous and admirable labours. Perhaps the plea- 
sure with which we have welcomed his last published volume, is en- 
hanced by finding that, on many of the topics which it embraces, such as 
the history of the Pelasgians, the personality of the author of the Iliad, 
and others of a like nature, he takes the same views that have long 
been taken and taught by the writer of this article. 
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Almost every thing good or shining about them, the Spartans, 
like other savages, borrowed from extraneous sources. Their 
great choruses were solemn and splendid: In these they were 
instructed by the Milesian or Athenian Tyrteeus. Bromius was 
extolled in public hymns at their Gymnopedia: These they 
imported from Crete, from Cythera, from Locris, from Colophon, 
and from Argos. ‘Their music was foreign. ‘Their dancing was 
no less foreign than their music. 

If any one manly virtue ought to have received its poetical 
meed or exhortation from the self-kindled genius of Sparta, it is 
bravery. Yet here too they were debtors ;—debtors to an Attic 
borough and an adopted bard ! 

But did not pastoral poetry, at least, arise in Laconia? In 
Laconia; not in Sparta. Some rude essays of bucolic song 
were made by the bondmen shepherds in the north of the Lace- 
dzemonian territory ; but no Theocritus sprang from among their 
Spartan masters to mould these into an art. 

In epic composition, Lacedzemon boasts the name of Cinethon. 
His works on Genealogies and Hercules have disappeared ; but 
we will even make him welcome to the ‘ little Iliad,’ or at all 
events to the four verses quoted from it by the Scholiast who 
mentions the report of his authorship! * In the drama, we were 
about to say that nothing was done by these intellectual rivals 
of the countrymen of Sophocles: that, however, would be to 
forget their truly barbarous talent+ for mere mimicry. ‘They 
had their Deicelicte—theatrical buffoons. In this play,’ says 
Miiller, * there was not (according to Sosibius) any great art ; 
* for Sparta in all things loved simplicity !’—a gentle way of exe 
pressing the plain fact that her dramatic exhibitions were some- 
what inferior to those of Otaheite ! 

The feeble attempts of the Lacedemonians in history deserve 
no notice. The very names of those who made them have often 
eluded scholars of vast erudition. Rhetoric they had none: logic 
they had none. But they had apophthegms—pithy jokes— 
and a choice collection of riddles, Illustrious monuments of 
mental power and intelligence, that defy the competition of 
Athens! Shall we seriously argue the other side of the ques- 
tion? or will our classical readers just give a glance to that de- 
partment of their libraries, which is crowded with Athenian 
n»oets, Athenian orators, Athenian historians, and Athenian phi- 
fesse ? 

Having exhausted all the bile that was unavoidably set in mo- 


* Schol. in Eur. Troad. 821. 
+ See Dr Clarke’s Account of the Russians. 
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tion by some parts of this publication, we now turn, with great 
pleasure, to the more agreeable task of almost unmixed praise and 
acquiescence. ‘The editor’s second object, as we have said, is to 
throw upon the text of Aristophanes those critical lights, which 
the ripe and various knowledge of the present age—that virile 
scholarship, as Hermann has well styled it, not, we trust, forget- 
ful of the mighty masters who furnished its earliest nutriment, and 
trained its aspiring nonage—can supply. Copious notes, written in 
English, are attached to nearly every line of the play. The verna- 
cular annotations of certain German commentators probably gave 
the hint of this method ; the grave authority of Dr Arnold in his 
valuable edition of Thucydides sanctions it ; and in the hands of 
such men as that able scholar, and Mr Mitchell, whom no one 
will suspect of avoiding Latin from laziness or incapacity, it is 
without doubt the best mode of doing full justice to the beauties 
of an ancient author, and to those delicacies of idiom that may re- 
quire minute exposition. In the instance before us, the remarks 
are generally every thing that the student would desire to find 
them. If to some rez aders the finger-post should appear to be oc- 
casionally erected where the road was plain enough without it, 
they will be pleased to recollect that there is a class of persons, 
who have not yet attained the stature of their prodigious learn- 
ing. Thesucceeding volumes will allow the editor room to display 
his talent for retrenchment. Perhaps, too, since in these it will 
no longer be so necessary to state the mere facts of etymology and 
syntax, Mr Mitchell may pay more attention to the rationale of 
both. For, horribly absurd as many metaphysical explanations 
of Greek grammar and construction are, the true sources of their 
phenomena are often visible to acute eyes, and in such cases it is 
very charitable to point them out for ‘the behoof of all whom it 
may concern. 

A few sins of omission, and a few of commission, with which 
we meant to charge the commentator, appear, on consideration, 
too much allied to scholastic matter for the reigning taste in 
periodic il criticism. But the illustrative passages—a delightful 
species of commentary, in which Mr Mitchell’s thorough famili- 
arity with Greek literature and lively sensibility to its perfe ctions 
render him peculiarly happy—must not be unnoticed. He leads 
us through a charming variety of striking or graceful quotations, 
with the skill of a cuide, who knows at once what things are best 
worth seeing, and what is the be st 7 ay to show them. ‘Thus when 
the phrase “bgeue? auBeccias (v. 182.) ‘elicits a citation from the 
‘ Peace’ of Aristophanes, he a it evident that editorial la- 
bours have not damped his former fire as a translator. Trygieus, 
the hero of that comedy, is apostrophising the goddess herself ; 
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‘ Ever lovely, ever dear, 
How may I salute thine ear ! 
O what size of words may tell 
Half the charms that in thee dwell ! 
In thy sight is joy and pleasure, 
Without stint and without measure. 
In thy breath is all that flings 
Sense and thought of choicest things ; 
Dropping odours—rosy wine— 
Fragrant spike and nard divine. 
CHORUS. 

Pipe and lute and dance are there, 
Tragic pomp and stately air: 
With the Sophoclean strain, 
When he’s in his noblest vein, 
And the daintier lays that please, 
Falling from Euripides. 

TryG. (interrupting.) 
Out upon thee, fie for shame ! 
Vex me not with such a name! 
Half a pleader—half a bard— 
How may such win Aer regard ! 

CHORUS. 

O she’s joy and recreation, 
Vintage in full operation, 
Vat and cask in requisition, 
Strainer making inquisition 
In the new-press'd grape and wine, 
What is foul and what is fine ! 
Round mean time the fleecy brood 
Clamour for their fragrant food ; 
Which by village dame or maid— 
Bosom-laden—is convey’d. 
Thus without ;—while all within 
Mark’s the harvest’s jovial din : 
Hand to hand the goblets flying, 
Or in sweet disorder lying ; 
Serf and master, slave and free, 
Joining in the gladsome glee 
Of a general jollity. 
These and thousand blessings more 
Peace hath ever yet in store.’—Pax. 520—538. 


We wish that every good poetical extract, with which the an- 
notations are enriched, had been in like manner versified by one 
so well fitted for the task. It would have saved us some trouble 
in relation to one or two additional proofs we shall offer of the 
taste manifested in the selections, and the adroitness displayed in 
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making a way for their appearance. The occurrence of a common 
contraction (v. 385) originates the following remark : 

‘ The crases, by which two short syllables pass into one, have hither- 
to been unnoticed. Let the following noble fragment, from the Mela- 
nippe of Euripides, (the commencement of which will perhaps remind an 
English reader of the ‘‘ accusing spirit” of Sterne), atone br the omis- 
sion :— 


Doxiirs wnday tadixnuat tis bors 
Hrgeics, xamut ty Aids diATov wruyais 
yetPuy tiv auth; xT. A, 


Think ye that crimes unto the gods ascend 

On wings, and there upon Jove’s tablet-folds 

One writes them down, and so the leaves exploring 
He judges mortals ? Not th’ empyreal sphere, 

Did Jove record the trespasses of men, 

Might ’vail to hold their sum, nor He to lay 

Fit penalty on each: but Justice Here, 

Here close beside you wons, would ye behold ! 


The word éxangos (v. 407) produces a tidbit from Menander: 


yum woAvTEAns err” axAngoy, bud ia 
Civ roy Awovd’ ws Bovasras aad’ esorl 
eryaboy am auThs, Waidisp—x. T. A. 


A spendthrift wife’s a troublesome appendage, 

Nor lets man live as likes him: yet the jade 

Yields goodly fruit too—children—fall you sick, 

She tends your bed with ministering cares ; 

In sorrow clings she to your side; in death 

Swathes with fond hand your limbs and smooths your grave ; 
Look then to this, when daily frets annoy, 

For thus you'll lightliest bear th’ appointed burden ! 


Compare the beautifully delicate, but still kindred lines of Sir 
Walter Scott— 


¢O, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ 


Or the more passionate breathings of poor Zuleika’s tender- 
ness, in the verses of Lord Byron: 


‘ To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
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And lighten half thy poverty ; 

Do all but close thy dying eye, 

For that I could not live to try ; 
To these alone my thoughts aspire ; 
More can I do? or thou require ?’ 


And, making due allowance for the difference of times and 
manners, we will match the Athenian with either of the modern 
poets. : 2 

Again, the word ixwriav (v. 496) ushers in the ‘ gaiety and 
‘ gravity’ of the comic Eubulus: 

Tetis vee Movoug xearngas byxtgcrvvo 
ois suPgovovos Tov pebv irystlng Eve, 
oy wea Toy ixwivourir'—x, Ts A- 


(Baccuus loquitur.) 


Of wine three cups, and only three, I mix 

For prudent souls: first one—the cup of health— 
Foremost they drain ; item, a second due 

To love and love's delight ; a third to sleep— 
Which quaff'd, the wise in nature as in name 
Trudge home: for now the fourth no more is ours, 
But claim’d by wantonness ; the fifth by clamour; 
The sixth by riot; seventh by . . ._ black-eyes; 
The eighth by actions for assault and battery ; 

By rage the ninth ; the tenth by bick’ring madness ! 
For largely pour'd into one slender cask, 

Right readily it trips the toper’s heels. 

It requires considerable forbearance not to dip further into Mr 
Mitchell’s notes, as every experiment would bring up somethin 
agreeable. But our limits permit us to add only that-—ticklish 
as the subject was he had to deal with—he has contrived, both 
in them, and in his revision of the text, to keep out every thing 
even bordering on indelicacy. When we jested, in our former 
encounter with him as a translator, about a‘ Family Aristophanes,’ 
we scarcely expected ever to find him, as an editor, serious] 
playing the part of Bowdler to the Attic comedy. tok 
though we ourselves rather side with Porson as to this matter, 
and have no objection that a spade should be called a spade, we 
admit that the operation of excision has been performed, in the 
play now published, without much damaging its humour. Wit- 
ness the Megarian scenes, to which we willingly refer the learned 
reader. Should Mr Mitchell prove equally successful in the 
dramas which still await his pruning-knife, he will gratify a few 
very respectable persons, who shrink from all contact with 
uncleanness : and, possibly, he may silence that far more nume- 
rous class of objectors to aleaghanen, whose ears—according 
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to the cutting observation of the satirist— are the nicest part 
about them. * 


ND 


* In the modest guise of a note—which may be skipped at pleasure— 
we will yenture to introduce a few of those observations that have been 
withdrawn, as too scholastic, from the body of our strictures. The lines 
are numbered according to Mr Mitchell's edition. 

V. 1.—Mr M. repeats Porson’s erroneous statement, that a tragic 
iambic trimeter, with the cretic termination (—v—), admits a tribrach 
as well as an iambus in the fifth place. A tribrach in that position, fol- 
lowed of course by an iambus (vvy »—) would remove the cretic termi- 
nation altogether. Though pointed out in the first edition of Sir D. 
Sandford’s prosody, this error has continued to infest the pages even of 
Mr Tate and Bishop Maltby. 

V. 47.—Porson’s Emendation of Aristoph. Eq. 32. (Bpiras ; +3 moiev 
tridy; wyti yee beovs;) to which Mr M. objects, is perfectly admissible. 
Supply aéyus: ‘Statue? what statue can you mean ?’—which gives 
an oblique turn to the question, and justifies the article. We refer Mr 
M. to his own reading of Ach. 876, and to ¢ Sandford’s Rules in Home- 
ric and Attic Greek,’ 2d edit. p. 235, where the passage in Homer's 
Odyssey (a. 171. %. 188,) which puzzled Dr Elmsley, is rightly explained 
on the same principle. 

V. 118.—Mr M. says (on tavraci rwBav éxta Igayuds)—* tavtaci, 
here they ave. The word is used duxtixws, and the article in consequence 
omitted.’ This canon is not of universal application. See Arist. Ran, 
19. @ reicxaxodaiuwy ag’ 6 Tedynros ovreci: and again, Vv. 30, dvx of 0". oO 
pos ovtori mitCeras. 

V. 199.—viv 3° ixesds oregedy yn Todudy evrinmmusov, x.7,. Mr M. seems 
to think that »%» and #2» are joined together here, as in Aristoph. Nub. 
295. xsi Pivess iris, vow vy’ yn, x.7.A. But in the passage before us they 
qualify different words. “Hd, belongs to creggdy, viv to of yeras in v. 201. 

V. 200.—We don’t allow Solon’s verse : acxis Vortger Sdagbas, xamiri- 
teiPbas vives to be an example of the insertion of a choriambus in the 
middle of a trochaic tetrameter. The sixth foot is a regular spondee, 
Bentley and Elmsley might be wrong in disturbing Arist. Pac. 1154, 
and Ach. 200; but the choriambic license appears to us to be restricted 
to proper names. 

V. 232.—@ariis, the companion of Bacchus, who perplexes Mr M. 
and other commentators, is merely a personification of the Phallus, 
Mark the words of the scholiast : ¢ xwpixds . « Asorvom tov Darroy iraigoy 
tives Qnciv. 

V. 417.—The passage of Euripides, parodied in Qgetda ta yenuara 
x. T. A. seems to be Hec. v. 159. Pycides meic Bus, Peortdex waldis x. T. As 

V. 426.—Inxra dwudrwr, an expression termed pleonastic by the edi- 
tor, is no more pleonastic in Greek than ‘ doors of the house’ in English. 
There are room-doors as well as house-doors. That which discriminates 
is not pleonastic. 

V. 468,—The Editor follows Brunck in ascribing a variable quantity, 
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except in Aristophanes, to the first syllable of pesmgss (cyeixeds). But, as 
to the Attic poets, Bishop Maltby has corrected this error. The first 
syllable of the word, in those writers, is always long. We will add that 
the same is uniformly the case in Homer likewise ; and that a supposed 
exception in Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1580, should be corrected, with Hermann, 
by reading toi 3° toy’ +” adyo5 ov pingoy Penni. 

V. 475.—The expression égyq, ‘in a rage,’ requires no ellipse—a prin- 
ciple of which Mr M. is too fond (see the note on y. 25)—to explain 
its meaning. 

V. 496.—The reading oydocg dvaxAntigwy x.7. A. (in the quotation from 
Eubulus), violates the rule, given by Mr M. himself at v. 18, that a 
dactyl before an anapzst is inadmissible in a comic senarius. Read, 
with the Critical Review, Jan. 1803, 6 2° dydo0s xantiigos, 60° trares worse 

V. 700, 713.—In the notes to both of these lines the Sigean inscrip- 
tion is referred to instead of the Elean. 

V. 701.—We have grave doubts whether jy is ever put for ier. Cer- 
tainly not in this place. Diceeopolis (having lifted the girl awkwardly) 
exclaims : * What was that I saw ?’ 

V. 743.—rorumgayuorern voy tis xePardy reimest’ oi. We cannot ren- 
der these words, with Mr M. ‘may what your impertinence leads you 
to reject, fall upon my own head! "—but, ‘may my superfluous civility 
(the salutation, rejected by the Megarian boor) light upon my own 
head !’ 

V. 746. 1. « «  0dx yxoveus of meoSmives 

To mecyun Tov Bovrtwmatos » « 
We cannot assent to the editor's note, ‘ oi—red BovrAgvmearos. Similar to 
oi xaxar, of Tuyns, to what degree of. The right construction is 73 reaypeu 
Tov Bovatvucres like rd wenn twv vuxtwy.e Nub. 1. &e. 

V. 808.—It was hypercritical of Elmsley to object to "Aédvass without 
the preposition in this line. Nor is it correct, as Mr M. proposes, to 
supply & from the other member of the sentence. There is, rather, a 
studied variation of expression. One member refers to place, the other 
to people :"Abevess—ir Boswroicw—* at Athens—among the Beotians.’ 

V. 961. ixédive 3 by yim ot, THY KetwY wees, 

ive en i tuo . . 
The editor says, ‘the past tense i&iAcve in the prec eding sentence requires 
the optative ‘oaal in the following sentence. On the contrary, the 
subjunctive would be quite admissible here: nay, even preferable, as the 
effect contemplated is future. 

P. 271.—It is a defiance of philology to say that ‘the Dorians substi- 
tuted vr for ¢ in the termination of verbs: tywrrs, ives, &c. They kept 
the old form (compare the Latin, Sanscrit, Celtic) which the lonians 
and Attics had altered. 
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Art. III.—A Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, per- 
Jormed in His Majesty's Ships Leven and Barracouta, from 
1822, to 1826, under the command of Capt. F. W. W. Owen, 
R.N. By Capt. Tuomas Borerer, R. N. 2 vols. 8vo, 
London: 1835. 


HE eastern coast of Africa, from Cape Gardafui to Cape 

Delgado, appears to us to be one of the most interesting 
portions of that continent. At every step of our progress along 
its shores, we meet with fresh objects to excite our curiosity. 
The scholar, the merchant, and the philosophical enquirer into 
the various conditions of human society, all find here a favour- 
able field for their respective researches or speculations. We 
trust therefore that we shall render an acceptable service to our 
readers, if we seize this opportunity of laying before them not a 
little curious information regarding that coast, which we have 
collected from original and authentic sources. 

It is surprising what a cloud of ignorance has for some ages 
back veiled that highly favoured region from our eyes. Malte 
Brun, the best informed of modern geographers, acknowledged 
that his most recent authorities respecting the coast north of 
Zanzibar were three centuries old. He knew not what nation 
possessed Mombaésa—nor the fate of Melinda, now in a state of 
desolation—nor the prosperity of Lama, which he believed to 
have been overwhelmed with sand. Thus far he avowed his ig- 
norance, which went, however, much further than he confessed. 
He tells us, for example, that ‘the cities of Melinda, Lama, 
‘and Patta, appear to be situated in the Delta of a great river 
‘named Quilimancy, and which is probably the same river that, 
‘under the name of Zebée, descends from the mountains of Abys- 
‘sinia.. Now this hypothesis has not an atom of foundation ; for 
there is no river at Melinda, nor yet at Patta. The river called 
Zebée in the interior, is the Juba of the coast, the mouth of which 
is situated nearly under the equator, about 250 miles from Me- 
linda. The discordance of the early Portuguese writers, and of 
old maps, as to the position of the Quilimaney, which Malte 
Brun fancied he could subdue and reduce to harmony, by sup- 
posing that river to embrace a wide Delta with several arms, 
ought rather to have incited him to a critical investigation of the 
original authority which vouched for its existence; a research 
which would have saved him the mortification of erecting a theory 
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on a sandy foundation. In fact, there is no river nor place named 
Quilimancy on any part of that coast.* 

In 1811, the Government of Bombay sent two vessels, the 
Ternate, Captain Smee, and the Sylph, Lieutenant Hardy, to 
explore the eastern coast of Africa, and to collect intelligence re- 
specting its navigable rivers, its trade, and political situation. 
This task was as ably executed, we believe, as circumstances 
permitted, and much valuable information was collected which 
has never yet seen the light. Some misunderstanding between 
those who devised the scheme of survey, and those to whom 
the execution of it was intrusted, occasioned probably unbe- 
coming neglect on the one hand, and silent disgust on the other. 
The report made by Captain Smee, which we understand to have 
been extremely copious, is known to us only through an abridge- 
ment, in the form of a despatch which he sent from Zanzibar, 
and which is very accurate as far as it goes. After Captain 
Smee’s return to Bombay, Lieutenant Hardy remained three 
months at Zanzibar, where he took the depositions of several re- 
spectable Arabs who, in the course of their mercantile wander- 
ings, had visited various parts of the African continent. His 
report is full of curious particulars; but misconceptions, arising 
from an imperfect knowledge of the language in which the infor- 
mation was conveyed, are conspicuous in every page of it; and 
in the copy which we have perused, the orthography of the pro- 
per names, originally vicious, is still further corrupted by the 
errors of the transcriber. 

As the information collected by Smee and Hardy was never 
published, and appears to have been known to very few, the 
honour of first dissipating the obscurity which had so long in- 
volved the shores of Eastern Africa belongs to the expedition 
the history of which is contained in the volumes now before us. 
Captain Owen, already distinguished for his survey of the Cana- 
dian Lakes, sailed, in January 1822, in the Leven frigate, accom- 
panied by the Barracouta, a ten-gun brig, with instructions to 
survey the entire eastern coast of Africa, and the less known 
portions of the coast of Madagascar, with the islets and shoals of 
the interjacent seas. To this extensive task was added, by fur- 


* M. Balbi, the most pretending of modern geographers, says, (in a vo- 
lume which appeared subsequently to the publication of Captain Owen's 
charts,) ‘The Quilimancy is the only river of Eastern Africa the posi- 
tion of which is known.’ Then, if he knew its position, why did he 
not tell it? He ought rather to have said, it is the only river of that 
coast the position of which is no¢ known, 
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ther instructions, the survey of the western coast from the Zaire 
to Benin, and from the Rio Grande to the Gambia. All this 
was successfully accomplished by the energy and experience of 
Captain Owen, and the zeal of his officers. In five years they 
surv eyed and delineated no less than 30,000 miles of coast. 
There is no branch of his Majesty’s service more arduous in its 
nature or more important in its ee than nautical sur- 
veying. As it requires abilities above the common, and is 
directly conducive to the safety of navigation, and consequent 
activity of commerce, so it is on both accounts peculiarly entitled 
to public encouragement. England, glorying in the victories 
of her navy, may also justly boast that in this department,—in 
the work of peace,—it is also pre-eminent. Other nations may 
maintain hydrographical establishments on a more liberal or 
splendid scale, and give to the claims of science a little of that 
consideration which British Parliaments bestow solely on pecu- 
niary interests. But the enlightened liberality of a government 
cannot in such a case supply the place of practised seamanship 
in its officers, or of the united skill and courage required in one 
whose duty it is to explore hidden dangers, and to seek the shoals 
in order that he may teach others how to avoid them. Future 
generations will ever regard with gratitude and admiration the 
labours of such men as Vancouver, King, and Owen. 

But the same officer who surveyed in five years 30,000 miles of 
coast, was unable to find his way through his own manuscripts 
in double that period. Impatient of sedentary labour, Captain 
Owen at last gave the raw materials of his narrative to his pub- 
lisher, and resigned himself securely to a trade wind which never 
blows towards fame. ‘The consequence may be easily anticipated. 
He ran on the lee shore publication, and ‘though not absolutely 
wrecked, may be truly said to have lain high and dry in its fatal 
strands. The vessel, however, has been got off, newly trim- 
med, and floats again under another name; for we must not 
conceal from our readers that C aptain Boteler’ s narrative is little 
else than a second edition of Captain Owen's; less spoiled by 
editorial meddling ; more faithful to the original manuscript ; and 
illustrated by some clever drawings by C aptain Boteler ; but in 
other respects absolutely the same. Let not, then, any rude 
blasts of criticism darken the path of the barque which bears the 

recollections of so many gallant spirits now no more. Captain 
Boteler was one of these. As lieutenant of the Leven, he bore 
a large share of the labours of Captain Owen’s survey. On the 
completion of this work he was appointed to the command of the 
Hecla, and sent to survey the coasts of Western Guinea. His 
ardour and contempt of fatigue proved fatal to him in that trying 
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climate, and he perished in the flower of his age. ‘The volumes 
now before us, consisting in a great measure of his journals, show 
him to have been an amiable man and able officer. To one 
lamenting a departed relative, it must prove a great source of con- 
solation when, as in the present instance, a monument can be 
erected to his memory, which represents him as having worn out 
his life in the service of his country. 

We now proceed to our remarks on the geography of Eastern 
Africa, first apprising our readers, that, with the information 
collected by Smee, Hardy, Owen, and Emery, before us, we 
have had also the advantage of conversing with a respectable 
and intelligent Arab, a native of Zanzibar, perfectly acquainted 
with the languages of the adjacent continent ; and with its trade 
and established commercial routes, many of which he has himself 
trodden. This person has corrected for us the orthographical errors 
of Hardy’s manuscript, and in general confirmed its statements. 
The comparison of the information which we have had from 
him, with all that we have drawn from other sources, establishes 
his veracity in the most satisfactory manner possible. From his 
servant also, a M’iao, or native of Io, a country situated near 
the sources of the Liviima, we have drawn, by separate and re- 
peated interrogation, intelligence on which (having taken great 
pains to avoid misconceptions) we feel disposed to place implicit 
reliance,* 

The first thing that strikes us in casting our eyes over Captain 
Owen’s charts of the coast of Eastern Africa, is, that they con- 
tain no positive indication of the greatest river in that part of 
the world, we mean the Lufigy. A portion of the coast between 
Kilwa and Monfia island was left unexplored by the expedition, 
and in that portion possibly might be the chief opening of this 
great river. But the minute account which we have received of 
it allows us little liberty of choice in fixing its position. The 
chief mouth of the Lufigy then (for it has many mouths), is one 
of the openings in the mainland, marked in the chart near the 
westernmost point of Monfia island, in latitude 7° 51’, or 58” 30’, 
S. In the chart by Saulnier de Mondevit, the mouth of the 
river is indicated by the name of the village Oufidgy. ‘The Lu- 


* The M’ido, or Muyao, are the Mujdo of the Portuguese, who 
change the sound of y into that of j (the liquid into the soft g). The 
genius of the African language at Mozambique requires an n before the 
J, and hence Mujao becomes Monjao, or, as Salt wrote it, Monjou. We 
prefer writing M’ido, having repeatedly heard the name of the country 
articulately pronounced Iao. 

VOL, LXI. NO. CXXIV. Z 
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figy is narrow at its entrance, and barred, so as to be inaccessible 
to vessels of greater draught than Arab dows of 150 tons bur- 
den. But a little way up it expands into a majestic stream, 
from two to three miles wide. In the season of the floods, it re- 
sembles a sea, inundating the country (in its right bank chiefly, 
we conjecture) for many miles around, ‘Towards its mouth, it 
winds much in its course, and passes not above 30 miles west- 
ward of Kilwa. The country through which it flows is described 
as extremely plentiful, and well peopled, particularly in the upper 
part of its course, where the people have two crops a-year of 
rice, darra, dhol, &c., besides plantains, pine apples, oranges, 
limes, pumpkins, and a great variety of other fruits. The inha- 
bitants of the lower tracts are here, as in most other parts of 
Southern Africa, more barbarous than the tenants of the ele- 
vated plains. A complete enumeration of the tribes and towns 
on this river would tire the patience of our readers. It will be 
sufficient to state, that the right bank of the river behind Kiiwa 
is inhabited by the Dengaréko, who build their houses on stakes. 
Higher up are the N’catu, and at the distance of a month’s jour- 
ney the M’sagara. ‘These, and all the other tribes on the river, 
are said to be * civil to strangers of colour, and very fair dealers.’ 
Arab dows can ascend the river for seven days, after which the 
violence of the current forbids their further progress. Canoes 
plying near the shore continue the navigation for a month. But 
the hippopotami and crocodiles are so numerous in the Lufigy, and 
the latter are so fierce, as to render the navigation of it in canoes a 
service of great danger. The Arabs sometimes arm their vessels 
with long iron spikes, in order to keep these monsters at a distance. 
The Lufigy, as we have already stated, overflows the adjacent 
country to a great extent after the rains. Now, there is little 
room to doubt that the numerous small streams which flow to- 
gether at Kilwa, collected chiefly into the channels of the Cuavi 
and Kisimafiigo, are but the drains of the inundated country, 
and that they communicate, during the floods at least, with the 
Lufigy. The Der iaréko, who inhabit the banks of this riv er, 
descend to Kilw: a in canoes in a single day, with their plantains, 
pumpkins, and fresh vegetables. "Thus we at once explain the 
otherwise unintelligible accounts which nearly all early writers 
gave of the rivers of Kilwa. The Cudvi was said to be one of the 
greatest rivers of Africa, and to descend from that great Jake, the 
existence of which in the interior is no longer doubtful. The 
same thing has been more recently asserted of the Kisimafigo.* 


* See the statement of M. de Cossigny, in the Annales des Voyages, 
tom. yi, p. 348, 
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It is no wonder that the Lufigy, winding through level plains, 
and wasting itself in so many channels, should reach the sea with 
a very diminished volume. 

Our readers, actuated by that curiosity which so common! 
urges us to seek the fountains of great rivers, will now probably 
demand whence comes the Lufigy. To this we can only reply, 
that the Arabs of Zanzibar assert that it descends from a great 
inland sea, known to them by the general African appellation of 
Siwa, that is the lake, and called by those who dwell on its shores 
Nassa, or N’yassa, which means the sea. Having been heard of 
by the Portuguese on the Zambesi, through their northern neigh- 
bours the Maravis, it has been named by European geographers 
lake Maravi. ‘To this statement of the Arabs, considered in it- 
self, we see no objection ; but the general errors of their geogra- 
phical speculations are communicated, more or less, to each par- 
ticular detail, and diminish not a little the value of their testi- 
mony. Many of the Arabs go so far as to say, that three rivers 
descend from the lake to the eastern coast, viz. the Ozy (near the 
northern termination of Formosa bay, in lat. 2° 30’), the Lufigy, 
and the Livama, near cape Delgado.* Others reject the Ozy, 
while some, we believe, regard the Livaima alone as the true 
outlet of the lake. Notwithstanding, therefore, the confidence 
of our Arab friend, who regarded the connexion of the Lufigy 
and the lake as a point established beyond question, we are not 
altogether without our misgivings, though still disposed to be- 
lieve. 

The fact is, that the Arabs, not navigating the Lufigy to any 
distance, are quite in the dark as to the upper part of its course. 
In their expeditions up the country, their routes are determined 
wholly by motives of trade. ‘They seek the most populous tribes, 
the largest towns, and the markets best supplied with slaves and 
ivory. Wholly occupied with their mercantile concerns, they 
never quit the path of gain to examine the wonders of nature, or 
to solve the problems of geography. ‘They usually take their 
departure from Kilwa a few days before the termination of the 
rains. On the second day of their journey, they cross the Lufigy, 
which they recross in the country of the M’sagéra on the fifteenth 
or twentieth day, and then direct their course to lao. ‘The route 
of the M’ido from Kilwa to their own country is more direct, and 
does not touch the Lufigy. A month’s journey brings them to 
the Livama, which, where they reach it, is as wide as the Thames 
at London bridge, and very deep. Its banks are shaded by trees 


* The Rovooma of Captain Owen’s chart. 
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of enormous size, and of these are made canoes large enough to 
carry thirty or forty men. ‘This river is accessible ‘to large ves- 
sels, according to M. Saulnier de Mondevit (in whose chart it 
is erroneously” named Touvouman), and has a good depth of 
water as far up as it has been explored. Our Arab friend as- 
sures us, that the Livima, where he crossed it on his journey 
from Kilwa to Mozambique, about a hundred miles from its 
mouth, was nearly a mile wide. From the place where it is 
usually crossed by the M’ido traders to Kelingo, the capital of 
their country, is a fortnight’s journey. The Livama flows with 
a very rapid and impetuous current, and is much infested with 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Our M’iao informant tells us, that 
cataracts of great height are numerous in his country, and that 
the Livama has falls as well as its tributary streams. 

We now hasten forward to the most interesting portion of our 
exploratory journey ; omitting, therefore, all unnecessary details, 
we shall not stop to name the villages perched on the hill- -tops 
along our route, nor tell what riv ulets. are overgrown with canes ; 
what shaded with thickets yielding gum copal. Beyond Ke- 
lingo, towards the W.S.W., the Toad ascends through a rich 
hilly country, till, at the oad of four days, it conducts us to the 
base of a mountain ridge of great elevation. ‘This mountain is 
thickly covered with houses, not collected in villages, but scat- 
tered at little distances all over its sides and summit, which ap- 
pears to be a plain of great —— But when the traveiler has 
gained the summit of N%j jesa (as this mountain is called), and 
looks towards the west, his eyes are greeted by a brilliant and 
novel spectacle; the great inland sea (N’yassa) is spread before 
him, about fifty miles. distant, bounding the horizon from S, to 
N.W., its lucid surface dotted with innumerable islands. 

This sea or lake stretches from S.E. to N. W.: it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the M’i ino, not much used to geo- 
graphical accuracy, should describe its greatest length as being 
towards the setting sun. ‘They say, that paddling five or six 
hours a-day, and resting every night on an island, it would take 
them two moons to reach the fi uthest limit of the lake; but they 
add, that a ship with sails would perform the voyage in one 
moon. Its breadth is three days’ good paddling in a canoe. The 
opposite shores are no where visible across the lake, as far as it 
is known to our informants. Its waters are perfe ctly fresh; we are 
emphatically assured that ‘there is no salt in N’yassa.’ It is free 
from hippopotami and crocodiles, which swarm in all the rivers 
flowing eastward on the other side of N’jesa, but abounds in fish 
and water fowl, which latter visit the adjacent mountain ridges 
in immense flocks. Our informant insisted much, though in 
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terms perhaps not likely to prove quite satisfactory to a natural- 
ist, on the perfect resemblance between the geese of N’jesa and 
those which he plucked for the table in Whitechapel. ‘The tribe 
of Mun’yassa (or Wun’ yassa, in the dialects of the coast), that is, the 
sea people inhabiting the shores of the lakes nearest to the M’ido, 
are the Mucamango, a people resembling in most respects the Mo- 
viza on the opposite or western shores, with whom they maintain 
a constant commercial intercourse. ‘The Moviza, as our readers 
probably know already, maintain a correspondence with the Mi- 
laa, who trade with Angola, so that, by tracing the route from 
Kilwa to the lake, we have achieved the completion of an esta- 
blished path of intercourse between the eastern and western 
coasts. 

But we must not tarry too long on the shores of the lake ; our 
business is with the coast rather than with the interior of the 
African continent. We cannot leave this interesting region, how- 
ever, without observing, that the information respecting it con- 
tained in Bowdich’s little volume on the § Discoveries of the Por- 
‘tuguese in Mozambique and Angola,’ i is not to be implicitly relied 
on. It exhibits all the perversions and corruptions to which state- 
ments are liable when they are repeatedly abridged, copied, andeked 
out with surmises. T he depositions of Manoel C aetano Pereira, who 
visited the capital of the Cazembe, the ruler of the Moviza, are 
written in a barbarous creole dialect, presenting many difficulties, 
which have been slurred over, or altered at discretion, by Bow- 
dich, or the copyist employed by him. The despatches of Doctor 
Lacerda, including the depositions of Pereira and of the native 
travellers, and the : account of the lake given by the missionary 
Luigi Mariano (of whose letter D’ Anville had evidently but a 
corrupt and imperfect copy), are now before us in their original 
languages; and we find them to agree in so remarkable a manner 
with one another, and with the native authorities before referred 
to, as to determine unquestionably, within certain limits, the posi- 
tion, direction, and general character of this great lake. 

We have said that the Portuguese documents respecting this 
part of the world have been published i in English, in a very 
mutilated and corrupt state. We shall now produce a re- 
markable passage of the despi atch above alluded to, which Bow- 
dich has omitted ; premising that the writer of it, Francisco José 
de Lacerda e Almeida, a colonel of engineers and professor of 
mathematics, was a man of learning and ability, appointed to the 
government of the Rios de Sena (as the Portuguese colony on the 
Zambesi is called) in 1797 by an enlightened minister, for the spe- 
cific purpose of izing the geography: of that region by astronomi- 
cal observations, as far as his opportunities reached ; and of col- 
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lecting, with a careful scrutiny, intelligence respecting the re- 
moter countries of the interior. This well-instructed man, then, 
wrote respecting the Moviza and their northern neighbours as 
follows :— 

‘ One thing is certain, that, though this empire (that of the 
* Cazembe) is in the heart of Africa, it is by no means so barba- 
* rous as closet geographers are accustomed to paint these natives ; 
‘ and its relative condition may be compared to that in which the 
* Spaniards found the Mexicans and Peruvians, who were (so far, 
‘ at least, as my opinion goes) more polished and civilized than 
‘the Spaniards themselves in that age.’ The high opinion 
which Lacerda formed of the civilisation of the Moviza, has been 
vindicated and confirmed to us by educated Portuguese gentle- 
men who have conversed in Mozambique, or the Rios de Sena, 
with individuals of that nation ; and it is the more deserving of 
attention, because the civilisation which it announces has a much 
wider extent than is directly indicated. In fact, not merely all 
the nations contiguous to the lake or on the highlands, but all 
who do not inhabit the swamps and forests of the coast, know the 
advantages of industry, social order, and of commerce. The 
Moviza ‘and the Monomoézi are equally designated Vavia, or the 
rich people ; and even the M’iao, though of an inferior race, are 
highly prized in the slave markets on account of their ingenuity, 
steady habits, and skill as traders. There are certainly some 
savage tribes in Eastern Africa, in situations where none but 
savages could dwell; the M’déa, for instance, only three days 
distant from Zanzibar, eat their enemies killed in battle. But in 
general, the Arabs of Zanzibar, who are well acquainted with the 
native tribes of the adjacent continent, do not consider them 
barbarians, but view them in a rather favourable light, and 
travel with as little apprehension among them as across their own 
island. 

We have said that the M’ido are of a different race from the 
Moviza, and inferior tothem. This leads us to make a comment 
on the erroneous, but commonly received opinion, that the natives 
of the eastern coast of Africa are all negroes. ‘The fact is, that 
the black polished skin, depressed features, and woolly head of 
the true negro, are nowhere seen in thorough-bred perfection on 
that coast, from the country of the Macta, a little below Cape 
Delgado, northwards to Cape Gardafui. Eastern Africa, consi- 
dered in its ethnographical colouring, is dotted, in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, with black, white, and brown. If we were to 
attempt to explain this motley grouping, and to trace the causes, 
physical or moral, which have so often placed apparently different 
races in close juxtaposition, we should be inevitably led into de- 
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tails too numerous, and a field of discussion far too wide for our 

resent limits. It will be sufficient, however, to observe, that of 
all the nations of Eastern Africa known to the Arabs (the Maca 
always excepted), those which have most of the negro character 
are the M’iao and the Chaga—the former nation at the sources of 
the Livima, the latter some hundred miles further north. There 
are few who would not at first sight pronounce a M’iao to be a 
perfect negro, Yet a practised observer would soon perceive 
that the complexion of the M’iao differs widely from that of the 
native of Guinea. It does not rival the jetty gloss of polished 
ebony, but is a diluted, and (if we may use the expression) a sal- 
low black, not darker than brown, but without the sanguine and 
lively radiance of the latter colour. Neither have the M’iao or 
the Chi aga such flattened noses, and salient cheek-bones, as those 
which characte ‘rise the Mandingo or Jalof. The forehead of the 
Miao is well developed; his countenance bold and generous. 
Though a negro, in short, he is neither ugly, nor yet quite black. 

Some tribes of the interior, though perfectly black (to the eyes 
of common observers), have yet finely moulded features, without 
the slightest trace of negro coarseness. Such are the Mere- 
mongao behind Mombasa. But the majority of the tribes inha- 
biting Eastern Africa are a dusky brown people of mixed physiog- 
nomy, varying much in depth of colour, and bearing a general 
resemblance to the Bechudna and Kafir tribes on the borders of 
the Cape colony. The nations, however, who possess the open 
highlands above the sources of the rivers, viz. the Moviza, Muca- 
mango, Muchiva, Monomoézi, &c. are all of a bright-brown com~- 
plexion, tall, handsome, and vigorous, like the Amazila (com- 
monly called the Zoolas), or the purest of the Bechuana tribes 
near the Cape. There is one tribe pre-eminent above all others 
in fairness of complexion and physical endowments ;—the Wam- 
bingo, situated near the Mido. Their black neighbours pro- 
nounce them the handsomest people on the earth. A Wambingo 
lady has been known to fetch in Zanzibar the enormous price of 
3000 dollars, a sum far exceeding what is usually paid for the 
choicest beauties of Abyssinia. These handsome tribes of the 
interior are, by the Arabs and natives of the coast, all loosely 
designated white people ; a fact which bears out the assertion of Ebn 
Haukal, and of the earliest Portuguese travellers, that there are 
white nations in the interior of Africa. 

Of the inferiority of the negro race in this part of the African 
continent, at least, there can be little doubt. The M’ido are the 
most civilized of the negro tribes ; they make a beautiful figured 
cloth from the fibres of palm leaves, and also some striped cotton 
cloth, though this last branch of manufacture is almost wholly in 
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the hands of the Moviza; they are active traders, and, in the 
service of the Arabs, discharge faithfully the duties of Muzim- 

08, OF travelling commercial agents. Yet the M’iao, though 
very numerous in the slave market at Zanzibar, are by no means 
so much esteemed there as the slaves from the north of the Juba, 
who, to a finer person, unite a more vigorous intellect. As to 
the brown nations of the interior, the Moviza, Monomoézi, 
Wambingo, &c.their superiority over the negroes is manifest from 
this, that they are very seldom seen in slavery, as they never sell 
one another, and are rarely taken prisoners. The M’ido regard 
servitude as a good profession: the far greater number of 
them in slavery are sold by their parents or Kinsmen with their 
own consent. They do not expect to be ill treated, and, while 
with the Arabs, they have no reason to complain. But the brown 
tribes, or ‘ w hite people,” as they are called, on the coast, never 
condescend so far for the sake of advancing their fortunes. Their 
innate sense of superiority prevents them from wearing the badges 
of slavery with a good grace. 

There is another of Lacerda’s, or rather Pereira’s, remarks, 
mutilated in the English translation, to which we would call the 
reader’s attention. “It is as follows :—* Now the cloth which 
* hitherto has come to the hands of the Muizas (Moviza) was 
* bought of the Mujaos (Mido), and I cannot be much astray if I 
‘add, that it was purchased by the latter, mediately or imme- 
diately, from the Moors of Zanzibar, or of some of the seaports 
in that quarter; since the ivory which leaves the dominions of 
the Cazembe every year in large quantities, all passes into the 
hands of their neighbours, the Mujios (Miao), who most assu- 
redly never sell the whole of it in Mozambique, since it is quite 
notorious what a difference there is between the quantity of 
ivory which the Mujaos used formerly to bring to Mozambique, 
‘and what they bring there nowadays, as well as the great in- 
‘ crease of the trade carried on with them by the people of Zan- 
‘zibar.’ This sentence complete ‘ly confirms ‘what we have stated 
above respecting the commercial intercourse maintained by the 
Arabs with the nations situated near N’yassa, or the great inland 
sea. 

As far back as history makes us acquainted with the eastern 
coast of Africa, we find it frequented and even ruled by the 
Arabs. Arrian, the author of the * Periplus of the Erythreean 

* sea,’ described the commerce and political condition of that coast 
in the second century nearly as they exist at the present day. 
The numerous towns or little states along the shore were go- 
verned by petty chiefs, independent of one another, but all ac- 
know ledging by tribute the supremacy of the Arab ruler of 


‘ 
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Yemen. The trade between the coasts of Africa and Arabia 
was carried on in vessels of which the masters and pilots were 
Arabs, but the crew (as our author allows us to infer) were 
Africans. ‘Those Arab merchants were skilled in the language 
of the Africans, and allied to them by marriage. An old esta- 
blished trade subsisted between this coast and the northern ports 
of Western India. Small vessels plying along the shore, col- 
lected the freights which the large ships carried across the seas. 
The close and characteristic likeness which this picture bears to 
its subject, even at the present day, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, is a pleasing proof of its original fidelity. Arrian 
relates minutely the imports and exports of this coast, which 
were then, as nowadays, chiefly cloth and cutlery on the one 
hand, ivory and tortoise-shell on the other. If we had room for 
such a digression, we could show from his statements, or bills 
of lading, that the inhabitants of eastern Africa have made a 
manifest, though not considerable progress, in arts and civilisa- 
tion since his time. We cannot help remarking, however, that 
the coast north of the Juba was already famous in that age for 
supplying slaves of prime quality (dovama xeeiccova ; Arrian always 
uses the phraseology of a merchant), which were all sent to 
Egypt, the best market probably for high priced articles of that 
kind. And this leads us still further to observe, that the Greeks, 
whose traffic in this part of the world may be traced back with 
certainty to the commencement of the Christian era, had little 
knowledge of the coast beyond the limits of the Egyptian slave- 
trade, or south of the Juba. Beyond that point they are at 
variance with one another; and Arrian, who alone is clear and 
intelligible, ceases to be accurate in his distances when he passes 
that river. 

From Arabian writers may be collected some particulars re- 
specting the trade of eastern Africa as early as the tenth century. 
Near the close of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese arrived 
there, and appear to have been surprised at the opulent and 
civilized appearance of the people in the chief towns along the 
coast. The Moors (as the Mahommedan Africans were called 
were courteous in their demeanour, wore dresses of silk and fine 
cotton, their houses resembled those of the Spaniards (that is, 
were built in the Moorish style), and they carried on a brisk 
trade with India. The bright touches of this picture, however, 
were soon effaced. The Portuguese could never engraft com- 

mercial prosperity on the stem which withered beneath their 
grasp. The avarice and fanaticism which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury rendered them equal to the boldest enterprises, at the same 
time made their conquests barren, and spread desolation around 
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their paths. Wherever they came, mutual confidence, and the 
civilizing intercourse of trade, fled before them. Their power 
consequently soon declined; and, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, their possessions on the eastern coast, north of 
the Quirimba islands, fell an easy prey to the growing power of 
Muscat. This little state, favoured by its situation near the 
entrance of the Persian gulf, and opposite to the coast of India, 
attained at an early age considerable commercial importance ; 
and, at the commencement of the last century, had reached, 
from many causes, a high degree of prosperity. 

About ‘eighty years ago, on the death of the Imam, one of 
his officers, of the tribe of al-Busa’id, seized the government of 
Muscat, and drove into exile the legitim: ite successor of the 
tribe of el-Yu’ruby. The governors of Patta, Mombasa, and 
several other places, not acknowledging, nor perhaps being even 
called upon to acknowledge, the usurper’s authority, became in- 
dependent chiefs; and thas the dominion of the Imams of Mus- 
cat was completely dismembered. In 1807, Sultan Bader, the 
third in succession from the usurper, and the first who relin- 
quished the sacred title of Imam for that of Sultan, was stabbed, 
during a private interview, by his aspiring cousin, Seid Said. 
The ‘wounded prince threw himself from the window of the 
apartment, which he now perceived to be filled with his enemies, 
mounted his horse, and fled towards the camp of his adherents ; 
and he had nearly gained the wished-for refuge, when his pur- 
suers closed with nn and he was despatched by the spear of 

a slave. Seid Sa'id, the assassin of Bader, is the present Sul- 
tan of Muscat. On his first accession to power, he was on 
the point of being extinguished by the Wahabys; but those 
fierce reformers provoked. by some act of piracy the enmity of 
the English. <A conside rable British force arrived at Muscat 
from Bombay, i in November, 1809, humbled the Wahabys, and 
established the authority of Seid Sa’id, who gladly threw him- 
self into the arms of his new and powerful allies. 

But neither the talents nor the activity of the present Sultan 
of Muscat, nor the politic munificence by which he has always 
contrived to keep the government of Bombay in his interest, 
have sufficed (notwithstanding the facility with which ambition 
and its train of vices are pardoned in the East) to counterba- 
lance completely the inherent defects of his title. While his 
nominal dominion extends over 4000 miles of sea-coast, from 
Bussorah, at the head of the Persian gulf, along the coasts of 
Arabia and Africa, as far as Mozimbwy, forty miles south of 
Cape Delgado (besides the coasts of Beloochistan, and even, we 
believe, of Sinde), his authority is disclaimed by many important 
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places within those limits. On the Arabian coasts, Shary, Ma- 
cullah bay, Murbat and Dhofar, are independent of him. The 
entire coast of Africa, from Brava to the river Pangany (500 
miles), with the exception of Lama and Patta, defies his power ; 
for though he has gained the latter place, the son of the late Sul- 
tan of Patta, residing at Kow or Kao, on the river Ozy, retains 
the rest of his hereditary dominions. At Mombasa the Sultan of 
Muscat has sustained severe defeats in his repeated attempts to es~ 
tablish his authority there. At Kilwa he possesses the old town, 
or Kilwa Kevingy, on the mainland, but the island and its mari- 
time territory are secured to its native prince by the payment of a 
small tribute. Thus it is evident that the Sultan of Muscat is not 
in reality master of one-half of the maritime dominion to which 
his pretensions extend, but to the possession of which he can ad- 
vance no better title than ambition and superior might. 

But setting aside his Oriental unscrupulousness as to the 
means by which he gratifies his thirst of power, Sultan Seid 

Said is a generous enterprising prince, solicitous of improve- 

ment, and eagerly bent on increasing his revenues in a legiti- 
mate way, by developing the industry of his dominions. The 
reforms and improvements brought about or forwarded by the 
Emperor of the Turks and the Pasha of Egypt in their respec- 
tive dominions, are on a much greater scaie than those under- 
taken by the Arab Sultan ; but these last stand, we suspect, on 
a better foundation; and, from the vast extent of coast com- 
prehended in the sovereignty of Muscat, will probably have a 
much greater influence in diffusing civilisation. The naval force 
of Seid Sa‘id consists at present of two ships of the line, one 
mounting eighty-four, the other sixty-four guns, and five or six 
frigates, ‘all E nglish built, besides a large fleet of armed dows. 
These vessels not only serve to maintain his authority throughout 
his widely extended possessions, but also carry occasionally 
freights of merchandise. The regular army maintained by him 
at present does not exceed 4000 men, nearly all Africans, but 
trained and officered by sepoys, and accoutred precisely like our 
Indian troops. This corps is kept in good discipline, and is, we 
suspect, about to be increased. 

The Sultan of Muscat has resided during the last three years 
in Zanzibar, labouring with no less success than diligence in de- 
veloping the resources of that fertile island. He employs a 
number of experienced sugar-makers, obtained at high salaries 
from Bourbon and the Isle of France; and the sugars of Zanzibar 
already hold a very high place in the market. The cultivation of 
indigo, cotton, and of coffee—of ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and 
other spices, likewise engages his attention. But the spirit and enter- 
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rise of British merchants have done more for him than he pro- 
frably ever anticipated ; and the unlooked for experiment made in 
the commencement of last year of a direct trade between London 
and Zanzibar, which was crowned with complete success, cannot 
fail to call forth the commercial resources of Eastern Africa, and 
to lead to the most important results. It is singular enough that 
cargoes laden in Zanzibar had previously reached London from the 
United States, but the quarter whence they originally came was 
kept profoundly s secret by the American exporters. ‘There is 
now an English house established in Zanzibar, and we believe 
we are justified i in asserting that the value of the importations 
into that island from L ondon, in the first year of their direct 
intercourse, exceeded considerably that of the importations of all 
the Portuguese colonies in Africa put together. 

But Seid Said, in the midst of his prosperity, laments one 
heavy disappointment. While indulged by fortune in all other 
respects, he has been repeatedly foiled in the favourite object of 
his ambition. As soon as his power was sufficiently established 
in Arabia, and he had leisure to look to the coast of Africa, the 
advantageous position of Mombasa necessarily caught his atten- 
tion. Rightful claim to it he had none, but he deemed himself 
the stronger party, and had too much common sense, under such 
circumstances, to talk of legitimacy. He had obtained possession 
of Patta, in 1817, by stratagem, and expected little resistance 
from the aged Sultan of Mombasa. The numerical superiority of 
his forces enabled him to make himself master of the island of 
Pemba, which, with the low coast extending from Melinda south- 
wards to the river Pangany, was dependent on Mombasa, but he 
gained no further positive advantage. The ability and bravery 
of Mebarak, the son of Sultan Ahmed of Mombasa, made up 
for the inferiority of his numbers. Yet the people of Mombasa 
suffered sev erely from the protracted warfare; their commerce 
was hindered by the vigilance and naval superiority of the 
enemy ; the fortifications ‘of their little island were crumbling to 
decay, and seemed little capable of standing a siege. U nder 
these circumstances, knowing that British ships of war were 
on the coast, they resolved to cede their little state to Great 
Britain, and, confidently anticipating the acceptance of their 
offer, they hoisted the British flag. This politic measure suc- 
ceeded ; Captain Owen accepted the conditional cession of 
Mombasa ; a truce of course took place between the contending 
parties, and the forces of the Sultan of Muscat, which appeared 
in hostile array in the offing, entered the harbour as friends. The 
British Government, however, were unwilling to increase the 
number of British colonies, already too w idely scattered, by ac- 
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cepting the cession of a petty state on the eastern coast of Africa, 
to which, in the then existing circumstances of the commercial 
world, no great importance could be attached. Orders were ac- 
cordingly sent to give the place up, but delays arose in the trans- 
mission of these orders,—owing, we believe, to the reluctance of 
the naval officer commanding « on that station to resign so fine a 
harbour; and for nearly three years the British flag waved on the 
fort of Mombasa. ‘The place was at length yielded up by the 
English, not—be it observed—to the Sultan of Muscat, but to 
its native and hereditary chiefs, from whom it had been accepted 
on conditions. ‘The Governor of Bombay was at the same time 
instructed to exert his influence with the Sultan of Muscat, to 
prevent his molesting the people of Mombasa any further. 

It is highly gratifying to reflect, that during the greater part 
of the period that Mombasa continued under the protection of 
Great Britain, the post of commandant was filled there by an 
officer who exercised his influence or authority in a manner ho- 
nourable alike to his nation and to himself. Lieutenant Reitz, 
who first took the command of that place, soon perished in 
an ill-timed attempt to explore the river Pangany, which flows 
through the most populous country known to the Arabs in Eas- 
tern Africa. His successor, Lieutenant Emery, the oflicer before 
alluded to, desirous of employing a number of liberated Africans 
who were placed under his care, conceived the bold design of 
improving the port of Mombasa, by the construction of a good 
landing place. For this purpose he cut three flights of steps 
through the solid rock ; and, from the base of the cliff to which they 
conducted, he ran out a pier or jetty to a considerable distance. 
In the rock adjoining the stairs he cut a lateral gallery, at the 
extremity of which he sunk a well, and found good water. The 
watering place previously resorted to by the shipping, was two 
miles distant from the anchorage. ‘This work, we are assured, 
was in every respect well executed, and would not disgrace an 
experienced engineer. ‘To the Arabs of Mombasa it appeared 
stupendous ; and they were at a loss which to admire most, the 
abilities or the disinterestedness of Lieutenant Emery ; for the 
expense of all the improvements effected by him, was defrayed 
out of the share of the port duties allotted ‘by the terms of the 
cession for the support of himself and his party. The British 
flag attracted the Banyans in great numbers to Mombasa, who, 
sure of protection, gave at once loose reins to their mercantile 
enterprise. The firmness of Lieut. Emery fully justified their 
confidence, nor did he quit the place be fore their accounts were 
settled, and interests secured. ‘That young officer, in short, 
completely subdued the prejudices and gained the affections of 
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the people of Mombasa. The day of his departure, after a 
two years’ residence among them, was a day of general mourn- 
ing throughout the island.* Previously to that period, the Eng- 
lish were more dreaded than esteemed by the Arabs of Eastern 
Africa, but now they are acknowledged by them to be as benefi- 
cent at least as they are powerful. 

During a three years’ peace, with an improved administration, 
Mombasa acquired new strength and fresh resources. As soon 
as the English abandoned it, the Sultan of Muscat recommenced 
his attacks on it; and of these he has made four within the last 
ten years, but without the least success. His attempt to reduce 
the place by blockade was frustrated by the violence of the south- 

eastern monsoon. His assault on it two years ago was repulsed 

with great slaughter. The death of the heroic Mebarak, Sheikh 
of Mombasa, so far from damping the ardour of his people, gave 
a loose to the commemoration of his virtues, which served to 
spread far and wide the enthusiasm of the cause in which he 
perished. The people of Mombasa obtained, and continue to 
obtain, their warlike stores from Bombay ; nor could the repre- 
sentations of the Sultan of Muscat induce the Anglo-Indian 
Government to deviate from the path of strict neutrality. 

Irritated by his defeats, and ra of subduing Mombasa 
by his single strength, or of making the English the ‘tools of his 
ambition, ‘the Sultan of Muscat betook himself to the Americans, 
whose traders have of late years grown numerous on the coasts 
of Arabia and Eastern Africa. In negotiating with these adven- 
turers he had few scruples to contend with; and it was soon 
agreed between the parties, that the Americans should have a 
factory in Zanzibar, or on whatever part of the African coast they 
might select, with exclusive privileges of trade, provided that 
they enabled the Sultan to reduce Mombé asa. As soon as this 
transaction was known at Bombay, a ship of war was sent to 
Zanzibar (in April 1834), to demand explani itions, and thus 
was frustrated, we presume, the scheme of conquest concerted 
by the Sultan with the Americans. ‘The latter are extremely 
desirous to possess a good port in the Arabian seas. They 
carry on much trade with Madagasear, Mocha, and Zanzibar; 
adroitly availing themselves of that exclusion of British activity 
and enterprise from those seas, which was heretofore in a great 
measure occasioned by the monopoly of the Kast India Company. 


* Is it not matter of regret that the modest merits «. Jieut. Emery 
should be wholly unknown or unnoticed at the Admiralty ; and that his 
services should remain not merely unrewarded but even unrequited ! 
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But to return to the trade of Eastern Africa, it is by no 
means so contemptible as it might be supposed to be at first sight. 
Where every man strives to elude the grasp of power by affect- 
ing poverty, and where the apparatus of commerce is rude or ill 
developed, the value of such commerce is likely to be under- 
rated ; but it is evident that, in a country where every man 
trades, more or less, the sum total of the traflic must be consider- 
able. The fleets of dows engaged in the coasting trade are de- 
scribed in a vivid manner by our author :— 

‘ In approaching the land (at Patta), we were forcibly struck by the 
contrast in the coasting trade carried on here, and the cheerless absence 
of it which we had observed in parts that we had lately visited, where 
man seeks to thrive solely by the sale of his fellow-creatures, and impious- 
ly (I conceive the word not ill applied) neglects the cultivation of the 
soil which nature has so liberally endowed. In all directions the large 
boats, or, as they are called, dows, were seen, principally freighted with 
the produce of the land, coasting their way along shore. Their extraor- 
dinary build did not fail to attract our attention. 

‘ They are generally sixty feet long and fourteen broad, their head 
terminating in along point, and their stern in one not much shorter ; 
and as they are built like a wedge, so, on grounding and being left by 
the tide, or hauled up on purpose, they require to be shored in that posi- 
tion by logs, which they always carry. Their planking is more fre- 
quently secured to the ribs by Cairo lashings than by nails or bolts ; and 
with some the seats or beams projected a short distance through the side, 
like those of Delagoa boats. 

‘ Their huge square sail, of canvass or matting, has a yard above and 
below, with braces, and three or four bow-lines ; and, notwithstanding 
their uncouth appearance, they are very swift, and sail much closer to 
the wind than most vessels. They are always well manned, and gene- 
rally pull with sixteen oars or paddles, unless when in shoal water ; they 
then prefer the employment of long slender poles used against the ground 
fur propelling their canoes. In the management of these poles they show 
great dexterity, and it requires much practice to equal them. The dows, 
when large, have some times a small canopied Space near the stern, on 
which, when prosecuting their voyage, the turbaned old chief is often seen 
standing and issuing his commands. Not ina single instance have I 
known one without an ornamental circle painted or carved on either bow 
or stern. These vessels are employed in the coasting trade, in which 
grain is the principal article ; and likewise communicate between the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and the main.’—( Vol. i. p. 375-6.) 


This trade in provisions carried on within the reefs, is, we be- 
lieve, wholly in the hands of the natives of the coast; but the 
foreign or export trade, on the other hand, which is considered to 
be of far greater importance, belongs altogether to the Arabs of 
Muscat, and to the Banyans. ‘The Arab merchants ally them- 
selves by marriage with the chiefs of the native towns to which they 
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resort, and which being the frontier towns of the coast tribes, are 
rarely above three days’ journey from the sea. In these towns 
fairs are held at stated seasons, to which the natives of the in- 
terior repair with their merchandise. ‘The ivory or other produce 
collected in these fairs is then carried to the Arab towns on the 
coast. The quantity of ivory annually exported from the three 
chief ports of eastern Africa, viz., Zanzibar, Mombasa, and Lama, 
amounts to 40,000 fardsileh, or about 650 tons; and this is all 
sent to Cutch, Surat, and Bombay. When the nature of this pro- 
duce is taken into consideration, the amount of it exported will 
sufficiently prove the extent of country comprised within the range 
of Arab commerce. The Arabs do not erect forts, nor establish 
factories in the countries with which they trade. They gain their 
ends more securely by prompting the mercantile spirit of the 
natives. But in so doing, their ignorance of the principles of 
commerce in a great measure foils their purpose. ‘They do not 
yermit the Africans to trade in the island of Zanzibar, nor, we 
bs lieve, in any place from which the export trade is carried on. 
The chief native fair or market supplying Mombasa, is, we know, 
held at Jovu, about 15 miles in the interior, The chief object of 
this rule is the levy of two duties or more; it also serves to keep 
the Africans, as well as foreigners who visit the ports, in the dark 
respecting the profits of the trade. Another of their maxims is 
still more obviously impolitic than this. They never allow the 
Africans to see any but the vilest and cheapest goods, and are 
fearful of making them acquainted, not merely with a better qua- 
lity, but even with the variety of manufactured articles. They 
thus suppress the strongest appeal that can be made to the in- 
dustry of a rude people, and from their anxiety to enhance the 
profit, they effectually check the developement of their African 
trade. 

The eastern coast of Africa, from the mouth of the river Juba 
(which is nearly under the line), to Cape Gardafui, a distance of 
1000 miles, is for the most part sterile and unpeopled: the southern 
portion of it, indeed, as far as Mukdishu, or Magadocia, has some 
considerable towns, in which the slave trade flourishes now as it 
did in the age of Arrian. From the shores north of Mukdishu 
camels are exported in great numbers, the average price being a 
dollar a-piece. The Arab merchants often ascend the Juba as 
far as Gonara, a town consisting of wooden huts, or rather, per- 
haps, an encampment for a fair,—distant, according to Hardy, a 
three months’, but according to Smee, and our other authorities, 
only one month’s journey (with camels probably) from the coast. 
But the produce of the Somaly country is carried chiefly to Zeila 
and Borbora, in the gulf of Aden; so that the eastern coast, from 
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the Juba northwards, participates but little in the trade of the 
interior. 

From the mouth of the Juba southwards, the coast subject to 
Arab sway has likewise an extent of about 1000 miles,—and 
throughout this entire extent the nations inhabiting the interior, 
to the distance of perhaps 300 or 400 miles from the sea, are com- 
prehended within the usual and established range of Arab com- 
merce. The river Ozy has been explored, we are told, by the Sul- 
tan of Kow (the son of the late Sultan of Patta), a distance of two 
months’ journey, which can hardly be less than 400 miles. The 
country of the Chaga, behind Mombasa, is perhaps equally distant 
from the coast. Irom Kilwa, as we have already seen, the Arabs 
maintain an indirect commerce with the Moviza, on the western 
side of N’yassa, or the inland sea,—a distance ina straight line of 
at least 400 miles. ‘The Monomoézi, who are repre sented by the 
Arabs now, as they were two centuries ago, to be a very rich 
people, but of the geographical situation of whose country no- 
thing precise is known on the coast, are usually three months on 
their route down. From the time their caravans leave home, 
however, till their return, is a period of ten months. The coun- 
try of the Monomoézi, therefore, who are constant traders, can- 
not be less than 500 miles from the seashore. When their busi- 
ness on the mainland is concluded, they frequently pass over to 
the island of Zanzibar, where a few individuals of that nation are 
almost always to be found, waiting till the return of the next 
caravan. 

Enough has been said to show that the Arabs have a wide and 
easy access to the interior of Africa, and that their traffic probably 
pervades the entire population of the eastern side of that continent 
as far down as the twelfth degree of south latitude. The slave trade 
does not appear to create much impedime nt totheir progress through 
the country. A very large proportion of the slaves brought down t to 
the coast are sold by themselves or their kinsfolk; that is to say, 
they voluntarily enter into service by way of seeking their for- 
tunes ; and when they have the good luck to remain in the hands 
of Arab masters, it is likely that they find their condition much 
improved by servitude, as they are then pretty sure of experiencing 
kind and paternal treatment. We are informed that no less than 
19,000 Mido have been sold at Zanzibar in one year, of whom by 
far the greater number were voluntary slaves ; and although we 

san never rely on the numerical accuracy of Arab statistics, we 
see no reason to doubt that the slave trade carried on at Zanzibar, 
under its present restrictions, is productive of very little violence ; 
the proportion of voluntary slaves being actually very great, and 
from the preference given to them, constantly increasing. The 
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Arabs, in fact, are looked upon by the natives of eastern Africa 
with a favourable aaa altogether they enjoy opportunities, 
which, if judiciously made use of, would lead to an indefinite in- 
crease of their commerce, and to a happy change in the cireum- 
stances of a people whom they themselves are far from deeming 
barbarous. 

The actual prosperity of Zanzibar may be said to have com- 
menced with the abolition of the foreign slave trade ;—a measure 
by which the Sultan of Muscat acknowledged the influence pos- 
sessed over him by his British allies. In 1811, the revenues 
derived by that prince, from his possessions on the eastern coast 
of Africa, amounted, according to Captain Smee, to only 60,000 
dollars; at present the revenues of Zanzibar alone are farmed for 
170,000 dollars a-year. The Arabs, sensible of the rapidly in- 
creasing population of that island, already swell it in their exag- 
gerated estimates to 400,000 souls. ‘The town of Zanzibar con- 
tains, we believe, not less than 10,000 inhabitants. The recent 
establishment in that flourishing place of the agent of a London 
firm, will, we trust, lead to important results ; by infusing libe- 
rality into the commercial system of the Arabs, and promoting 
the developement of the trade carried on with the natives of the 
interior, 

If our enterprising countrymen should think of exploring 
the rivers of eastern Africa with commercial views, we recom- 
mend them strongly to begin with the Pangany. ‘That river is 
said to have depth of water sufficient for the largest vessels for 
three long days (that is from 80 to 100 miles), up to the rapids. 
The country, on its banks, near the coast, abounds in the finest 
copal. ‘The rapids are, we believe, navigable with rafts. Above 
them the river becomes both broad and deep; encircling in 
its winding course a great number of islands, which are all com- 
prised in the kingdom of Cazita, the most populous part of Eastern 
Africa known to the Arabs. ‘The M’sambara, who occupy Ca- 
zita, are said to take the field against the Galla, at times, with an 
army of 100,000 fighting men. Their chief town, Vuga, situated 
a little way above the rapids, is three or four times as large as 
Zanzibar. Such are the accounts of the Arabs. ‘The river Pan- 
gany is not within the acknowledged dominion of the Sultan of 

[uscat, nor is it, we believe, much navigated by the Arabs of 
Mombasa, who supinely allow the produce of the interior to find 
its way to the coast as it best can. It is possible that the Pan- 
gany might be ascended to Cazita with little difficulty ; and in 
such a case, it is obvious enough, that both the native and foreign 
merchant would find it more advantageous to traffic there than on 
the coast. The Livima also, and the Lufigy, are worth explore 
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ing, particularly the latter ; but we are apprehensive that its ex- 
ploration might prove a tedious and laborious undertaking. 

The perfect freedom of trade established in the eastern seas, 
which may now be navigated in all directions by vessels of any 
size ;—the progress which civilisation has made in Madagascar ; 
the prosperity of our colony at the Cape of Good Hope; the 
extension of Mohammed Ali’s power through the Red Sea, as 
far as Mocha; the improvement of Zanzibar, and its trade just 
opened with London ;—are all comparatively recent occurrences ; 
indicating and aiding the important revolution which is about to 
take place in the circumstances of Eastern Africa. This revo- 
lution or developement will be still further promoted, if the East 
India Company purchase (as it is said they intend to do) the 
Island of Socotra, as a depot of coal in the projected steam- 
navigation between Bombay and Suez. That island was colo- 
nized at an early age by Greeks, Arabs, Egyptians, and Hin- 
doos, a mixture evidently mercantile. The Portuguese held it 
a few years, in the beginning of the sixteenth century; but, 
under their system, which was to reap rather than to sow, they 
found it not worth retaining. But if Socotra, in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, was inhabited or frequented by the 
merchants of the most commercial nations of antiquity, why 
might it not rise to some commercial importance at the present 
day? Situated as it is, at the mouth of the Red Sea, and at 
equal distances from Kosseir, Bombay, and Zanzibar, it seems 
particularly well adapted to be a general entrepot, and if made 
a free port, might it not become the Sincapore of the Arabian 
seas? It would, under those circumstances, be soon frequented 
by the Somaly merchants; and thus a considerable commerce, 
which has flourished from remote antiquity, but in which Britain 
has never had the slightest share, would be gradually opened to 
us,—we mean the commerce carried on by caravans from Zeila 
and Borbora through the Somaly country to Abyssinia. The 
pastoral inhabitants of the mountains of Socotra, a wild but 
simple and inoffensive people, themselves of Abyssinian and 
Christian origin, might perhaps, with kind treatment, and in due 
time, be made instrumental in extending the commercial inter- 
course of the island with those continental nations to whom 
they are naturally allied. 

Having alluded to the steam navigation now about to be es- 
tablished in the Arabian seas, we must not conclude this article 
without mentioning a circumstance which may possibly be of 
great importance to those who are interested in that speculation ; 
and the importance of which will be much enhanced if the pro- 
ject of steam navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope be 
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not (and we have heard that it is not) wholly abandoned. We 
have been informed (and we see no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the information) that coal is found in abundance in Ma- 
dagascar, and in a situation whence it might be conveyed to the 
coast at a trifling expense. Bembatooka bay, on the western 
side of Madagascar, is a safe and capacious harbour, convenient- 
ly situated, and having on its northern side the Arab town of 
Majunga, the chief commercial seaport of the island. At the 
bottom of the bay is the mouth of the river Betsibooka, which 
river is navigable 160 miles up, according to our European 
authorities, to a place called Mahatsara, where two streams fall 
into it. From that place to Tanan-arivo, the capital of the 
Ovah kingdom, and indeed of the whole island, is a distance of 
85 miles by land. ‘The trade with the capital is nearly all car- 
ried on by the river Betsibooka. Now, our Arab informant, 
who ascended from M: ijunga to Tanin-arivo, by the river Betsi- 
booka about two years ago, confirms these statements, and adds 
a few interesting particulars. ‘The river, according to him, is 
navigable for Arab dows of 200 tons burden to a place called 
Bonduni, a distance of 14 days’ good travelling from Majunga. 
But he, travelling in state as ambassador from the Sultan of 
Muscat to the Queen of Madagascar, spent twenty-fourdays in per- 
forming the same distance. From Bondini to the capital was a 
week’s journey. The obstruction to the navigation at the former 
place appeared to him to be ofa trifling kind, and such as Europeans 
would easily overcome. The stream was navigable, he thought, 
nearly all the way to ‘Tanan-arivo, About a league N.W. from 
this place, the river Manara, which joins the Betsibooka, flows 
through a village called Andavi, where there are great iron 
works, under the management of a Frenchman, named Doroite 
(such was the Arab’s pronunciation), who was at that time 
instructing 380 Madegass youths in the art of making muskets. 
The furnaces of these works were fed with coal, which was 
found hard by, and which our informant examined both in its 
native bed and in the foundery. If a good seam of coal were dis- 
covered in the vicinity of the Be tsibooka, there is no room to doubt 
that the rivers, as well as seas, of Eastern Africa would soon 
witness the astonishing activity of steam navigation, and its happy 
effects on commercial j intercourse. 





Bentham’s Science of Morality. 


-Art. I1V.—Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality: in which 
the Harmony and Coincidence of Duty and Self-interest, Virtue 
and Felicity, Prudence and Benevolence, are explained and exem- 
plified. From the MSS. of Jeremy Benruam. Arranged 
and edited by Joun Bowrinc. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1834. 


Nome but our profound respect for the late Mr Bentham’s 
originality of thought and logical acumen could have indu- 
ced us to drag our weary way through these posthumous volumes. 
We have risen from them with a fatigue very different from that 
which, after a stern intellectual exercise, brings with it the de- 
lightful consciousness of power. We recollect Dr Brown’s theory 
of muscular feeling as a sixth sense, and his illustration of it by 
the animal pleasure which we derive from activity ; but that acti- 
vity can only be pleasurable in a healthy atmosphere; and so in 
this work, its rigid thought and long-sustained induction, that at 
other times would delight, here speedily oppress, for the mind in- 
stinctively feels that the element it is inhaling is unnatural. If it 
had the attractions of novelty, curiosity being thus indulged, it 
would then be at least tolerable; but it simply contains Mr Ben- 
tham’s ‘ thrice told tale’ upon utility: it furnishes us with no 
fresh illustrations, no better system than we had already found in 
his * Principles of Morals and Legislation” ‘There is thus no- 
thing to relieve that mental nausea, without which we defy any 
unprejudiced reader, however familiar and delighted with recon- 
dite abstractions, to study these volumes ;—a nausea that arises 
perhaps partly from the exertion they require, but chiefly from 
the constant violence they commit upon human nature. The 
whole of Mr Bentham’s theory is a denial of a class of feelings, 
the existence of which, until very recently, no one seriously ques- 
tioned ; and his doctrine, therefore, gives us just as much satis- 
faction as would an ingenious attempt to prove that we had no 
faculties for perceiving beauty, or for discerning sounds. When 
we use this language, we speak of the theory, as it was stated 
and left by Mr Bentham. Some of his supposed followers have 
recently recognised in letter, and we hope in spirit, the senti- 
ment of ‘ moral approbation ;’ in other words, of conscience. 
This admission completely alters the whole case. Under it, the 
doctrine of utility, considered both metaphysically and practical- 
ly, may be more or less reasonably explained. Not so, the 
philosophy of Mr Bentham. 
In plain terms, his philosophy assumes that we are only sus- 
ceptible of pleasures and pains ‘ physical or intellectual ;’ that 
consequently our enjoyments and sufferings must be purely animal 
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or purely rational. Physical sensation and passionless thought are 
the two, and the only two, possible modes of our existence. It 
thus follows, that all those feelings of love for the beauty of vir- 
tue, and of abhorrence for the deformity of vice, which we call 
moral, have been both illusive and unnecessary. 

He who would obtain a clear and candid conception of Mr 
Bentham’s theory of utility, as applied to morals, must previously 
imagine society to be resolved into its primitive elements ; just 
as, in an enquiry into man’s abstract rights, he must go back 
to the origin of government. As, in the latter case, in order to 
avoid those modifications which have arisen from conventional 
peculiarities, he must think of man insulated,—having formed no 
social compact with his fellows; so, in the former case, he must 
think of him before he has committed any one action towards his 
fellows, or has been the object of any one action that could, pro- 
perly speaking, be called moral.. Either, agreeably with the in- 
spired record, one man was the origin of human population, or 
several must have simultaneously been created. Starting from 
either of these periods, the enquirer must conceive of him when 
he first became a moral agent. As yet he has done no good, he 
has inflicted no wrong; he has drawn no inferences; he has 
imbibed no prejudice. According to Mr Bentham, his moral 
character has to be created, as all his future moral conduct must 
be regulated solely by experience. A sense of duty is no part 
of his original nature; it cannot therefore immediately lay hold 
of and attach particular facts and feelings. He has no anterior 
conviction that truth and falsehood are so opposite, that the one 
deserves approbation and the other disapprobation. Honesty and 
theft,—fidelity and treachery,—the rescue or the murder of a 
fellow-being,—these opposites are, morally, alike to him. Expe- 
rience of the utility of the one, and the inutility of the other, of 
the tendency of the one to promote his own happiness, and the 
tendency of the other to destroy it,—that, and that only, will be 
the ground on which he will approve or disapprove. Until his 
lie has been detected, and it rebounds upon himself, so as to prove 
its inutility, he will in his own consciousness approve of it. If 
Cain had less pleasure in the companionship of Abel than in the 
gratification of his malignant feelings, it is impossible, upon the 
supposition of assured impunity, that he should have experienced 
any internal moral disapprobation. And thus, now that society 
has advanced, we only, both as individuals and as communities, 
approve of justice and veracity, because we have found out that 
they are the most useful to ourselves. 

his is no distorted representation of his theory. Throughout 
his volumes (and it is essential to the consistency of his school) 
it is maintained that there is in man’s constitution no faculty,—no 
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capacity,—by which, independent of their immediate or calculable 
consequences, he can discriminate or feel the distinction between 
right or wrong, vice or virtue. Both originally equal candidates 
for his favour, until virtue blesses him with its advantages, he 
cannot possibly detect her presence. In case an individual should 
be found in whom crime does not produce unhappiness as its 
attendant, to address to him any other consideration, with the 
view of deterring him from its commission, would be treating 
him like a fool. 

In examining the truth of this philosophy, this must be stea- 
dily kept in view. Virtue and human happiness harmonize ; duty 
and self-interest, benevolence and utility are coincident; there- 
fore the former are to be pursued, but solely for this reason. 
This is to be the test whether a proposed act is virtuous or 
vicious. Before you act, calculate, and take the result of that 
calculation as your guide. 

Thus, our moral approbation and our moral disapprobation are 
only the decisions of our reason upon moral questions. They 
cannot fairly be called moral feelings, for they are the results, 
the conclusions of intellectual ratiocination—they are truths just 
as intellectual as their premises—they are affirmations of the 
mind that such an act is useful—such an one is not. Just as you 
pronounce upon an invented machine, that it is a means useful 
for its design, or the contrary, and then approve or disapprove 
it—so do you pronounce upon an action as an engine for attain- 
ing personal happiness, or for undermining it. If it does the 
first, it is morally right—it is virtue; if it does the second, it is 
morally wrong—it is crime. And every man is to be the judge 
of what is his happiness, and what is not; therefore, of what is 
useful, and what is not; and if he concludes that intoxication, 
treachery, theft, is for his well-being, he is justified—he is mo- 
rally right, in their perpetration. § What is pleasure, and 
‘ what is pain? Does every man form the same estimate? Far 
‘from it. That is pleasure which a man’s judgment, aided by 
‘his memory, recommends and recognises to his feelings as 
‘ pleasure. No man can allow another to decide for him as to 
* what is pleasure, or what is the balance or the amount of plea- 
‘sure. And hence a necessary consequence, that every man of 
‘ripe age and sound mind ought on this subject to be left to 
‘ judge and act for himself; and that the attempts to give a 
‘ direction to his conduct inconsistent with his views of his own 
‘ interest, is no better than folly and impertinence.’ * 


* Deontology, vol. i. p. 29. 
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Morality, therefore, is a purely rational science ; it is the rigid 
arithmetic of life; its conclusions the balance-sheet; pains and 
pleasures the opposed elements of calculation. That this theory 
generalizes all our pains and pleasures under one head, and con- 
cedes nothing peculiar or specific to our moral ones, is one most 
obvious and most important objection. If vice and virtue have 
no essential, a priori distinctions ; if the one only differ from the 
other, by being agencies to promote our well-being or our ill- 
being—as good instruments differ from bad instruments in rela- 
tion to a piece of workmanship-—-the feelings with which they 
are employed iust be likewise analogous. There must be ex actly 
the same hs appiness, as the tradesman feels when he makes such 
arrangements for his traffic as succeed; and the same pain or 
chagrin as he feels when he incurs failure. And, with perfect 
consistency, Mr Bentham does thus generalize all our pains and 
pleasures; he scorns the idea of any other satisfaction being 
derived from virtue, except from its results. Among these results, 
internal approbation, or the testimony of a good conscience, is 
not one. ‘The mens conscia recti, in his view, is not a subject, 
in itself, of congratulation. According to his classification, all 
our felicitous and all our unhappy feelings emanate from the fol- 
lowing sources :— 


‘Ist, The pathological, which include the physical and psychological, 
or the pleasures and pains of a corporeal character. 

‘2d, The social or sympathetic, which grow immediately out of a 
man’s domestic and social relations. 

‘3d, The moral or popular, which are the expression of public 
opinion. 

‘4th, The political, which comprise the legal and administrative ; 
the whole of which belong to jurisprudential rather than moral ethics. 

‘Sth, The religious sanctions, which belong to the ecclesiastical 
teacher.’ * 


Now, to none of these can we trace that pleasure or that pain, 
of which the mind is conscious, when, long before it can ascertain 
what will be the results of a particular action, it sensibly feels an 
internal approbation or disapprobation. Such approbation and 
disapprobation are neither corporeal, nor sympathetic, nor popu- 
lar, nor political, nor ecclesiastical, in their relations; for all 
these suppose results to have already occurred. At the time 
whilst the balance of consequences is unknown, whilst the mind 


is in suspense whether its act will bring it a surplus of pleasure 


* Deontology, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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or of pain—even then, we assert that virtue and vice, per se, are 
sources of satisfaction or of grief. Mr Bentham, true to his 
principles, must look at such an assertion with contempt ; must 
consider it nothing less than the language of dogmatism,—as an 
excuse for indolence. Accordingly, in a most gross and inde- 
corous comparison in his first volume, Mr Benth: am imagines a 
sufferer upon his bed, torn with anguish from the most appalling 
diseases which * flesh is heir to,’ —and, for the sake of argu- 
ment, supposing him in possession of this moral approbation of 
past acts of virtue, with contemptible levity adds, * much good 
‘ may it do you.” In this case, the appeal must be to the great 
body of mankind—the ultimate umpires in controversy concern- 
ing a fact in human nature. As we would prove the existence of 
the five senses by begging persons to tax their consciousness— 
so would we prove the existence of a moral faculty, a moral sense. 
It such language—in itself so monstrously in defiance of the 
truth asserted by the last hours of thousands, whose minds with 
absolute pleasure rise — to their corporeal sufferings—and 
contradicted too by the last hours of thousands whose minds forget 
those sufferings in the infinitely more acute ones of self-con- 
demnation,—we say, if such language does not convince our 
readers of at least the ignorance of human nature, and indif- 
ference to human conduct, involved in Utilitarianism, as held 
and taught by Mr Bentham, no additional arguments will be 
likely to bring conviction. It must be a singular kind of reli- 
gion, to w hich the doctrine of utility thus represented, is alleged 
in the present work to be a handmaid. 

We willingly escape from any further discussion of such re- 
volting statements, in consequence of the disposition shown by 
the more intelligent of Mr Bentham’s followers to qualify this 
part of their master’s theory.* With those who admit that we 
have ¢ moral feelings,’ distinct from all other feelings of pain and 
pleasure, the remaining questions on this part of the case would 
be, whether those moral feelings are complex or simple, original 
or acquired ? In such an enquiry, assuming that they are com- 
plex,—let us ask, of what original feelings can they be com- 
pounded ? Take, for instance, the moral ap probation which we 
feel towards veracity. ‘There may be associated with it the re- 
membrance of our having been heretofore benefited by a friend’s 
constancy to truth,—and the association may be pleasing ; and 
this may be one element in the composition | of this approbation. 
There may be the pleasure of feeling superior to the cowardice 





* Deontology, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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of a falsehood, and that self-congratulation may be a second ele- 
ment. But these are only so many estimates of the utility of 
truth,—and if, from our previous argument, it appears that such 
considerations, however many or however few, can only give 
ordinary pleasure,—moral pleasure will not, cannot result from 
their complexity. If, in a prismatic division of colours, it be 
supposed that one is wanting, their reunion cannot constitute 
light. The case is still stronger, where the thing which is want- 
ing is precisely that which gives its specific and distinctive cha- 
racter to the whole. There is nothing in the transition from a 
lower utility to a higher, or from one kind of utility to another, 
to bring out, in the class of cases, called and felt to be moral 
cases, the characteristic quality of conscience—that of a sanction 
and a law. ‘This quality may not, on the assumed supposition, 
be directly excluded ; but it seems that there is neither place 
nor opportunity left for it to grow up; whereas Mr Bentham’s 
theory is a positive exclusion; and were it not so in terms, his 
emphatical assertion, that we have no business to look to mo- 
tives, but only to consequences, is to confound two branches of 
moral enquiry, which are essentially distinct. 

In a moral agent, the origin and nature of moral principle are 
one thing, the tendency of actions is another. Notwithstanding 
what we have said on the first point, we are prepared to go to 
the fullest extent with Mr Bentham in asserting the harmony 
between virtue and utility—between duty and self-interest. We 
do believe that the science of morality is the science of human 
happiness ; that, either immediately or remotely, every virtuous 
act must increase, and every vicious act must diminish, the well- 
being of the agent. And so understood, we have no objection 
to call * utility,’ in those instances in which it can be used 
and considered in its largest sense (as Plato would have consider- 
ed it, or even Samuel Johnson, and Soame Jenyns), a correct phi- 
losophical criterion of morality. But we are solemnly at issue with 
him when he affirms it to be so far a practical principle as that 
any man’s individual opinion on his own individual interest can 
be the ¢est by which he should judge of morals, or the rule by 
which he should regulate his personal behaviour. 

In a candid enquiry, whether it is that ¢est of virtue which we 
should employ, we must, as we have observed before, carefully 
disabuse our minds of every other moral distinction, which calcu- 
lation or prejudice may have implanted. We must regard all 
actions d priori as indifferent. We must look upon temperance 
and intoxication, chastity and licentiousness, envy and content- 
ment, honesty and theft, truth and falsehood, as abstractions 
equally moral. It is only their relation to man individually, and 
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man socially, that makes the one worthy of approbation, the 
other worthy of disapprobation. That the first class promotes the 
greatest happiness, that the second class entails the greatest evil 
upon society—is the sole reason why we ought to cultivate the 
one, why we ought to shun the other. And, in selecting that 
line of conduct which he ought to follow, a man is not to appeal 
to any moral sense, to any conscience within him; but must ask, 
which will, either at the present moment, or in the sum total of 
his existence, be most useful to himself and to society? The 
question, with regard to the happiness of society, arises only on 
the supposition, that, under the particular circumstances, either 
as a means or as an end, it is identical with his own. 

Now, is it possible for any man’s mind to use the test? Has 
he power adequate to the effort? For, if he has,—since we 
allow the coincidence between virtue and utility,—it will fol- 
low that his discoveries concerning the character of actions 
will be true. But what power is necessary for the effort? If 
we are called upon to decide upon the character of actions, 
the results of which are to terminate in ourselves, it will not 
be sufficient to enquire, will their immediate effects be bene- 
ficial or injurious? Perhaps their final consequences will be 
remote. Perhaps, mean oiite, our station—our feelings—our 
character will have so varied, as very seriously to modify those 
consequences. What might have been advantageous, in case 
these relations of our being had continued the same, may, because 
of their alteration, be decidedly detrimental. What the principle 
of utility, upon the first supposition, would have recommended, 
may incur her interdict upon the second. Now, have we the 
power to make any correct calculation of these changes ? 

But we may be called upon to deliberate on actions which 
will not terminate in ourselves, but which, if committed, must 
seriously affect the well-being of society, either in increasing or 
diminishing the public happiness. Have we the power which is 
necessary for that calculation? Do we know exactly the cha- 
racters whom these actions will affect; the extent to which their 
different dispositions will modify the impressions those actions 
make; at what specific moment, and amid what associations, 
they will begin to operate ; and when and where their agency 
will be expended ? 

If the lives of all men proceeded upon laws as calculable as 
those which govern the revolutions of the seasons, then indeed it 
would be only necessary to keep in sight the history of one man, 
and by a comparison of his experience with utility, to draw our 
conclusions. And if society moved onward with impulses as 
defined as those which govern the mutual influences of the pla- 
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netary bodies, then indeed it would be only necessary to study 
the history of one state, and learn prudence from its success or 
its calamities. But the incessant variableness that is manifest 
in our individual and social position will ever prevent a mere 
history of the past from furnishing us with certain laws, which 
shall inevitably secure the good of the parts, and the good 
of the whole of a body politic for the future. Such is the 
constitution of the human family, that the tendencies of any 
one act are incalculable ; except to a being, who, taking for his 
post of observation the centre of society, can encircle with his 
vision the whole scene, and from the world’s beginning to the 
close trace the first moral cause to its final results, through all 
its intervening secondary effects. 

In application of the above remarks, the Utilitarian may be 
fairly asked, how, looking only at their calculable consequences, 
he can condemn the felon who impoverishes the miser, and cir- 
culates hoards of ill- -gotten wei alth; or the assassin, who, in an 
act of personal revenge, is the means of delivering thousands 
from the oppression of his victim; or the statesman, who, by the 
aids of the superstition, and the mutual jealousies, and the am- 
bition, and the avarice of the citizens, attains what he considers 
the wealth and glory of an empire? It is not enough for him 
to explain the scheme of general consequences (to the misunder- 
standing of which Paley attributes the principal errors in the 
philosophy of the ancients), and to say, that, in his general code 
of morals, robbery, and murder, and ‘selfish stratagems, are un- 
justifiable. He is bound to prove, that, in these particular cases, 
they will be baneful to the individuals, or to the community in 
question ; or, on Mr Bentham’s theory, he cannot hope to obtain 
any moral hold upon the mind of a reasonable person. And 
whence can he gain sufficient prescience? ‘The characters of 
men differ infinitely ; the interests of states fluctuate. How can 
he discern the crisis at which those acts, that for a time have 
been useful to an individual or to a society, shall lose their be- 
nevolent tendencies ? Uncertainty on such a question shows the 
inapplicability of the proposed criterion.* 





* Upon this point, what says experience? Have mankind had suffi- 
cient confidence in themselves hitherto to avow and act upon the theory 
of personal pains and pleasures? Mr Bentham admits that it was em- 
braced among the Ancients by none but by Epicurus. He boasts (whe- 
ther truly or not is another question) that, in modern times, he discovered 
anew its all-sufficiency, and gives almost the hour of its discovery, with 
the precision of an astrologer. His converts, however, at present, are as 
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There is, besides, a class of persons for whom, independent of 
revelation, the elements of moral calculation, cast up on the prin- 
ciple of Mr Bentham, fail at a most important point. He who 
believes that a future state of being awaits us, and that that state 
will be essentially modified by our present behaviour, so that 
moral causes here will have consequences there—so that our con- 
duct here, not only towards the Supreme Being, but also towards 
our fellow-men, will entail upon us happiness or misery there— 
cannot surely believe ethics to be a science, the facts of which 
consist of a simple catalogue, as each man may happen to settle 
it for himself, of his pains and pleasures. ‘The Utilitarian’s 
motto is, fiat observatio; but how can observation extend thither ? 
What human witness has ever retraced his steps through the 
gates of Hades to tell us what lies beyond, and to reveal the 
moral links between this world and the next? Mr Bentham’s 
sneer at the pleasures of a good conscience, ‘ much good may it 
‘do you!’ is far from being an encouraging specimen of the value 
of his conjectures. 

Perhaps it will be rejoined to the previous paragraph, that we 
are therein confounding morality and religion. We reply, that 
we are ata loss to know how they can be dissociated. Whenever 
an action involves the responsibility of its agent to the Supreme 
Being, it becomes subject to the laws of a religious economy ; 
and therefore the question, whether moral actions are religious 


small a philosophical minority as the disciples of Epicurus. Robert Hall 
calls the doctrine, when applied to the regulation of their moral conduct 
by individuals, instructions how to sin by rule. Nevertheless he admitted 
its truth when applied to systematic jurisprudence. M. Comte, himself a 
disciple, feels obliged to admit that the Millennium, when this principle 
may be trusted to as guide and sanction, is yet a long way off. In a note in 
the first volume (p- 259) of his ¢ Treatise on Legislation, he observes :— 
‘ Discutant, un jour, avec un de mes amis sur le fondement des lois et de 
la morale, je prétendais qu'il n'y avait pas de fondement plus solide que 
celui que M. Bentham a si bien dévelop pe—lutilité ‘gencrale, Ce prince ipe, 
me r¢pondit-il, est bon pour nous qui nous croyons soumis a des devoirs 
mais comment prouverons-nous a des législateurs qui se moquent du 
public, et qui ne croient pas 4 l’enfer, que le bonheur public dott étre leur 
objet, ou que l'utilité générale dott étre le principe de leurs raisonnemens ? 
Pour des hommes semblables, cet mot devoir a-t-il une signification ? 
Cette objection faite par un homme d'un sens profond et d’un sentiment 
moral trés délicat, me laissa, je l'avoue, sans réponse. I] a fallu y ré- 
flechir long temps pour me convaincre qu’une vaste diffusion de lumiéres 
est le seul moyen de faire faire a la legislation et méme a la morale des 
progres assures,’ 
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ones, must be answered by a second enquiry, whether we are 
responsible to our Creator on account of them? Now it is by no 
means an avowed principle of the Utilitarian morality that we are 
not thus responsible (the present volumes assume throughout that 
we are so) ; and it is therefore a fair argument against the Utili- 
tarian scheme, that, as an independent science, it cannot calcu- 
late the pleasures and pains of that responsibility hereafter, and 
therefore cannot, from any such calculation, obtain a guide for 
our behaviour. On this account, as well as for the former reasons, 
the scheme is deficient in the means of showing an individual 
what it is which he ought to do on all occasions. ‘Taken by itself, 
it is still more deficient in the equally important point as to the 
means of securing the obedience of an individual; even though 
a catalogue of pains and pleasures, perused and settled by a 
Utilitarian committee, has been put into his hand; and (what 
is more to the purpose) has been granted by him to be the truth 
with regard to himself. The misery, the persevering misery, 
of sots and gamblers is not from ignorance of the consequences 
of their conduct. They cannot be reminded too frequently of 
these consequences, among other things. But nothing is more 
extravagant than the command over the rebel part of human na- 
ture, which Mr Bentham anticipates we are to obtain by it. 
What is gained in the science of ethics by the doctrine of 
utility ?— greater certainty in moral distinctions, or greater 
promptitude in moral obedience? In regard to the former of 
these questionable advantages, let us refer to Mr Bentham :— 


‘ The moral sense, say some, prompts to generosity, but does it deter- 
mine what is generous? It prompts to justice, but does it determine 
what is just ? 

‘ It can decide no controversy ; it can reconcile no difference. Intro- 
duce a modern partisan of the moral sense, and an ancient Greek, and 
ask each of them whether actions deemed blameless in ancient days, but 
respecting which opinions have now undergone great change, ought to be 
tolerated in acommunity. By no means, says the modern; as my moral 
sense abhors them, therefore they ought not. But mine, says the ancient, 
approves of them ; therefore they ought. And there, if the modern keep 
his principles and his temper, the matter must end between them. Upon 
the ground of moral sense, there is no going one jot further; and the 
result is, that the actions in question are at once laudable and detestable. 
The modern then, as probably he will keep neither his principles nor his 
temper, says to the ancient, “ Your moral sense is nothing to the pur- 
pose; yours is corrupt, abominable, detestable ; all nations cry out against 
you. —“ No such thing,” replies the ancient; “ and if ‘they did, it 
would be nothing to the purpose; our business was to enquire, not what 
people think, but what they ought to think.” Thereupon the modern 
kicks the ancient, or spits in his face; or, if he is strong enough, throws 
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him behind the fire. One can think of no other method that is at once 
natural and consistent, of continuing the debate. 

‘If you can persuade them both to take the principle of utility for 
their guide, the discourse will take another turn ; the result will be, either 
that they will agree, or if they disagree, it will be about some facts ; and 
there is no occasion for supposing either of them to be so unreasonable, 
as to be angry with his opponent for entertaining a different opinion from 
his own concerning a matter of fact ; they will separate with a resolution 
to make enquiries that tend to clear up some of the facts, if they are in 
their nature capable of being cleared up to the satisfaction of the enquir- 
ing party, or in the conviction of the impossibility of coming to an agree- 
ment, with the resolution of each acting up to his own opinion, satisfied, 
at least in some degree, with seeing upon what the point of the dispute 
turns. 

‘ Thus the subject of their disagreement, when they came to a con- 
clusion, would be certain facts, and such must be the only conclusion; 
for such, if they proceeded on the principle of utility, would all along be 
the object of enquiry—the only object, at least, that can give room to 
imagine a disagreement.’ * 


Thus, the Utilitarian asserts, that whilst his theory is inva- 
riable in its principle, and debateable only in its application to 
facts, the advocates of a moral faculty are variable as to loth. 
This is a grave distinction; and, although the invariableness of a 


principle, is quite distinct from either its correctness or its com- 
pleteness, it is sufficiently important to justify us in examining 
the truth of the statement. History, both ancient and modern, 
acquaints us with different communities in which certain moral 
actions are applauded by some, and punished by others. For 
instance, the Spartan legislature is said not only to have abstained 
from censuring, but to have incited to the commission of theft, in 
case of its being undetected. Now our codes, as well as our moral 
feelings, equally disapprove of theft, and demand its punishment. 
Such, we presume, the Utilitarians would allow to be a fair case 
in point—an instance in which the moral distinctions of the moral 
sense of one age often vary from those of another. Now, the very 
fact that theft, if detected, was punishable, proves that the Spartans 
morally disapproved of it; and the political calculation on which 
they allowed its secret commission was, indeed, an instance of the 
extent to which an erroneous application of the principle of utility 
suspended or perverted their moral feeling. ‘They admitted that 
theft was an evil, but that the habit of shrewdness and sagacity 
acquired by the practice would be a more than equivalent,—a more 
than counterbalancing good. Butit is evident, that though they 


* Deontology, vol. i. p. 72. 
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thus misapplied the principles in question, yet in their moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation of them, they agreed with ourselves. 
And so are we sure, that in this way the variations which are 
often alleged to exist in the moral distinctions of a moral sense, 
may be shown to have regard not to principles, but to facts. ‘The 
cases, therefore, it might be thought, are placed on a level at 
least. But there is a supposition on which utility will cease to 
be even on a level. In proportion as the previous argument is 
correct in affirming the impossibility of applying ¢ utility’ asa 
practical rule, except in a very limited, and even then, very con- 
tingent number of cases, the probability increases, that the moral 
sense does decide * more controversies, does reconcile more dif- 
‘ferences.’ We are convinced that there is a better chance of 
enlightening the conscience of mankind, than of practically en- 
larging narrow conceptions of expediency and utility (scarcely any 
where more narrow than in the writings of Mr Bentham) to a 
sphere which shall at all approximate to the truth. 

The vantage ground appears to rise still higher on proceeding 
to the next query— Whether utility is more prompt and power- 
ful in urging to moral obedience ? Mr Bentham, in the conclu- 
sion of his second volume, rather arrogantly asks, * Will these 
* volumes find mercy at the hands of dogmatism ? Perhaps not! 
‘Yet it is to be hoped—humbly and earnestly hoped, that the 
‘impugner of the greatest happiness principle, be he whom he 
‘may, will bring forward cases to which it does not apply’? We 
honestly think, that this is an instance in which the challenge 
may be fairly accepted. ‘There are innumerable examples in 
which the most satisfactory conviction of its utility is not enough 
to prompt a man to obedience, either in the pursuit of virtue 
or abstinence from crime. ‘The particular ones of gambling 
or drunkenness, which we just now alluded to, have been fre- 
quently adduced, but hitherto have not been consistently ac- 
counted for by Utilitarians. Who will deny that the gamester 
indulges his vice, at the same time that he is assured that his 
propensity is ruinous? Who will deny that the drunkard in- 
dulges his taste, whilst decayed fortunes, a wife’s broken heart, 
starved children, civil dishonour, physical pain, remorse, are all 
branding his conduct with inutility ?) What can the deontologist 
do for these poor wretches ? He can reason with them. Reason ? 
They have been horribly compelled to it themselves ; their con- 
clusions are as decisive as he could wish them to be; but still ¢ in- 
‘ utility’ has a charm. Surely these are not exaggerated cases. 
They prove that not only man’s judgment but man’s actual feel- 
ings must be enlisted on the side of reformation, or reformation 
will be impossible, But the ¢ utilitarian’ disdains such feelings 
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for his instruments ; nay, he denies their existence. We speak 
of the disciple who receives the doctrine in the simple unsophis- 
ticated state in which Mr Bentham left it; and who understands 
conscience to mean nothing more than Mr Bentham understood 
it—a mere bundle of sympathies and antipathies. 

The only possible way to reform these beings is, so to set be- 
fore them the odiousness, the criminality of their behaviour, as 
to call up the detestation of their better nature against these 
actions—a detestation which shall be so painful as to more than 
weigh down the pleasure they would derive from the immediate 
gratification of the propensities. In the degree, that it is true 
that remote consequences affect us in the shape of motives less 
than proximate ones, it follows that, precisely in the same de- 
gree, ‘ utility,’ as a motive, must be less prompt and powerful 
than the immediate, proximate feeling of ‘ moral approbation,’ 
Still we are painfully aware, that conscience must fall infinitely 
short, both as a guide and sanction, of the magnificent promises 
with which Mr Bentham inflames the imagination of his con- 
verts. Nobody, whether wise or foolish, pretends that this moral 
sense is perfict. We concede, that often in different individuals 
its conclusions disagree—that often in the same individual it is 
susceptible of variation. It may be sensitive, and it may be ob- 
tuse ; it may be enlightened, and it may be prejudiced; it may 
often fail in obtaining compliance with its suggestions or submis~- 
sion to its commands. But does its imperfection prove its non- 
existence ? As well might we say that men have no faculty of 
reason, because it slightly removes one person from animal in- 
stinct, whilst it assimilates another to the purely spiritual intelli- 
gences of heaven. The whole scene on which we are actors is 
stamped with imperfection; the sight, the taste, the touch of 
different human beings vary in particular conclusions, though in 
general ones they accord. But, from the occasional discrepancies 
of the action of any sense, who was ever led to deny its ex- 
istence ? 

‘These are a few of the considerations which appear wholly 
irreconcilable with Mr Bentham’s school of morals; and they 
must suflice for the present, as we cannot spare room for any far- 
ther remarks. 

There was no necessity whatever for the publication of these 
posthumous volumes. As we have already said, they add no- 
thing to those ethical views and arguments, which appeared, 
many years since, in Mr Bentham’s ‘ Introduction to the Prin- 
‘ ciples of Morals and Legislation ;’ and we are much mistaken 
if they are not essentially inferior, The editor affirms, that 
* the present work, whose especial object it is to approve itself to 
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‘ the general reader, is more desultory and diffuse, and seeks to 
‘ win its way by a style less stern and severe.’ We doubt it. If 
it is less axiomatic—more diffuse—more familiar—many must 
see in this only the characteristics of garrulous old age. More- 
over, it not only fails to further the theory of the former work 
among the unprejudiced and enquiring, but bids fair, by its 
spirit, to make fresh enemies, and increasingly to irritate its 
old ones. However amiable Mr Bentham may have been in 
private life, from his very first years of authorship he present- 
ed a strong contrast in public. Disrespect for the talents, want 
of charity “for the candour, and a gratuitous imputation of intel- 
lectual indolence in all who differed from his opinions, marked 
his earliest productions, When we opened these volumes, we 
did hope that, in these points, they would differ from their prede- 
cessors. We have been disappointed. The reader is dared 
to differ from their author at his peril. Canvass his views, and 
you expose yourself to a volley of abuse. Your motives—your 
industry—your love of truth, are instantly put in question. 
This sort of style and temper is a singular mode of * maxim- 
‘ ising happiness’ either for one’s self or others. We doubt, 
whether the greatest happiness of the greatest number is certain 
of being much promoted by writings in which the principle of 
utility is exemplified in its tendency to sharpen the keenness of 
the controversial faculty, rather than in its power to give wide 
views of human nature, and to enlarge and soften the sympathies 
of the heart. 

The word Deontology, by which Mr Bentham has chosen to 
designate his system, is one of his own manufacturing. Its novelty 
and uncouthness were apparently attractions not to be resisted, 
Otherwise, looking to its etymology, it is altogether out of place 
in a system which knows of no such paramount word as duty, and 
which scratches out conscience and moral feelings, in order to 
write over them its list of pains and pleasures. But Greek was 
perhaps as useless an acquirement as Latin. What are we to 


think of the following quotation, as made by the dictators of 
modern science ? 


‘ Sperne voluptates : docet empta dolore voluptas.’ 


That this is no misprint, appears by the translation and the com- 
ment.— 7'ranslation : * Spurn pleasures ; ; purchased pleasure teach- 
‘eth pain!’ Comment: * Silly is the precept ; sadly silly, if taken 
‘to the letter. But no such silly notion did he mean to inculcate. 
‘ Horace was thinking of the verse, not of the morality. And 
* when the option is between truth and rhythm, between serving 

‘and pleasing, extraordinary indeed must be the poet who makes 
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‘any other choice than was made by Horace.’ Of course, a 
true philosopher is bound to take a fling at poetry, whether right 
or wrong. ‘This, accordingly, is all poor Horace gets by being 
an Epicurean—a disciple of the only philosopher among the 
ancients, who, Mr Bentham says, had discovered the true source 
of morals. There is an admirable exposition of Utility in Plato. 
But Plato was not narrow enough to be a Utilitarian and nothing 
more. ‘lherefore Mr Bentham informs his scholars, that ‘ while 
‘ Xenophon was writing history, and Euclid giving instruction 
‘in geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking nonsense, under 
‘the pretence of teaching wisdom and morality.’ Is it to be 
wondered at, that the most accurate, learned, and philosophical 
nation in Europe—the Germans—treat with contempt igno- 
rance and insolence like this? They admit the merits of Mr 
Bentham as a jurisconsult, in his analysis and classification of the 
materiel interests of life; but their metaphysicians and moralists 
agree, we believe without an exception, in considering his spe- 
culative philosophy as undeserving even the pomp and ceremony 
of an argument. 


Art. V.—Journal by Frances Anne Butier. 2 vols. 8y0. 
London: 1835, 


N rs Burier’s Journal has all the freshness, confidence, and 
indiscretion of an intercepted correspondence. Among its 

many indiscretions, her declarations against ‘ the Press-gang ’— 
that body before whom statesmen tremble—is pre-eminently in- 
discreet. But the sort of temptation, under which foolish and fear- 
less schoolboys provoke a nest of hornets, appears to have been 
irresistible. Passages like the following were pretty certain to 
bring them out: * Except where they have been made political 
tools, newspaper writers and editors have never, I believe, been 
admitted into good society in England.’-—* Here I do solemnly 
swear, never again with my own good-will to become acquainted 
with any man in any way connected with the public press. They 
are utterly unreliable people, generally ; their vocation requires 
that they should be so, and the very few exceptions I must forego, 
However I might like them, I can neither respect nor approve 
of their trade—for trade it is in the vilest sense of the word.’ 
The presentation of one of the proscribed race is forced upon her. 
She keeps her word: * I was most ungracious and forbidding, 
‘and meant to be so.’ Among the catechising gentlemen who, 
after the fashion of the country, introduced themselves to her, 
there was one who (she was afterwards told) was a newspaper 
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editor. She cannot believe it: * He looks too fat, fresh, and 

* good-tempered for that.’* Her tone is equally light and irreve- 
rent in speaking of contributors to annuals, of scribblers for nar- 
row coteries, and of other small literati. ‘There is no accounting 
for the prejudice which can entertain, or the audaciousness w hich 

‘an publish, such opinions, Of this we are quite aware. Our 
readers, however, may perhaps by this time be able to account, 
in part, for a good deal that they may happen to have heard 
about the ‘ vulgarity’ of Mrs Butler’s Journal. She has had the 
misfortune also to raise up another class of enemies. While some 
of our writers are shocked at her vulgarity, the Americans, it 
is said, are likely to be as much offended ‘with the freedom of 
her remarks upon their manners. Is there any, and what degree 
of reason in these objections ? 

We take the book as it is, having neither means nor inclination 
to read the stars scattered over its pages. For any thing we can 
tell one way or the other, they may be very improper mischief- 
making stars, or ‘ the maidenliest stars in the firmament.’ Con- 
fining ourselves, then, to the printed text, we should like to 
know, whom and what the public can have imagined the present 
journal was to place before them ?—a pure and shrinking snow- 
drop, just brought out of the nunnery of an English nursery ? 
—the milliners’ flower—one of the curtseying conventional nonen- 
tities of fashion ?—or some more stately personification of matronly 
reserve, sculptured out from our native granite? If so, the public 
may well be surprised, But, i in fact, the absurdity of such a re- 
presentation, in the present instance, would probably have been 
surpassed only by its stupidity. Mrs Butler has dealt more kindly 
by us. Instead of getting up for the booksellers a book which a 
hundred other tray elle TS could have manufactured as skilfully as 
herself, she has given us one of those vivid realities which it is 
beyond the faculty of authorship to create. Her picture 
is a picture from the life—the original drawings taken on the 

spot. Our surprise, however, is pe thaps as great as that of our 
neighbours, only of a more agreeable kind ; first, at the extraor- 


* The impression which, on her first coming out, her father’s horse- 
whip over certain shoulders, necessarily made ‘upon her, has remained 
much too absolutely on her mind. She would at once perceive the 
injustice to individuals and the i injury to the public, of similar reflections 
on the stage. Yet a daily press is a thing which we could less spare than 
a daily theatre ; ; and the degradation of its members, by indiscriminate 
abuse and exclusion, becomes proportionally absurd. What Sir Joshua 
Reynolds did for artists, and Garrick for performers—change their posi- 


tion in society—merit and encouragement may do for the members of 
the public press. 
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dinary rapidity and truth with which the impression of the moment 
has been committed to paper—so little lost, so little added ; next, 
at the frankness and good faith with which she has retained these 
her first impressions, in spite of the thousand and one terrors, 
temptations, and prudential considerations of preparing for the 
press. ‘The genuine juice of the grape, unmedicated and un- 
mixed, is not a rarer phenomenon in the cellars of a wine mer- 
chant, than a production so perfectly natural, in the literary mar- 
ket. It is more like thinking aloud than any thing of personal 
history we ever expected to see in print. Now, thinking aloud, 

which would be rather a hazardous practise with most people, is 
not likely to be less hazardous than usual in the person of a young 
and lively actress—the writer, while in her teens, of so bold a play 
as that of Francis the First. We do not offer the result of the 
experiment as the precedent of a pattern-girl, whose manners, feel- 
ings, and expressions may be safely received by governesses as 
authority for their pupils. That is another question. ‘There are 
too many impulses and contingencies belonging to most kinds of 
talent to make talents desirable, but as an exception in life. This 
must be particularly true in the case of women. All the arrange- 
ments of society proceed so completely on the contrary supposi- 
tion! What allowances, then, ought justice and charity to inter- 
pose, w here, in addition to the common risks of way ward genius, 

its youthful destiny has been identified with the literature of the 
drama, the habits of the green-room, and the excitement of the 
stage? In case a juvenile actress should contract from her pro- 
fession only a certain quantity of bad taste, and a little more of 
mobility and self-confidence than would be found in a young 
thing, who, although naturally as excitable, had been but just 
taken out of its country nest, she will have come out of the terri- 
ble ordeal marvellously little spoiled by it. 

The way in which the supposed specimens of bad taste have 
been selected, in the new spapers and other publications, for 
exposure—sentences or half sentences detached from their quick 
and flowing context—makes them appear infinitely worse than 
they rez ally are. For, the head and front of her offending 
amount to little more than occasional instances of a vehement 
and random style, which (though it has nothing improper in it 
in itself, yet) as it is not the language of good company, it 
is somewhat startling to hear a gentlewoman indulging in. For 
instance, she has no timid misgivings about the personality of 
Satan. An old magician could not speak of him with greater 
familiarity. ‘The difficulty which the ladies of New York expe- 
rience in pronouncing broadly and distinctly the first syllable 
of Hell-gate (the name of one of the wonders of the neighbour- 
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hood) passes her comprehension. There is some minor garnish of 
‘ Lord! Lord! Mercy me’s, and quothas,’ almost as much out 
of the common way. If we are asked, where can she have picked 
this up? Our first conjecture would be—probably from a too 
early and indiscriminate companionship with the old English 
drama. ‘The grossness which disgraces many of our Elizabethan 
plays can mislead nobody. But the most feminine characters 
appear in them with a degree of freedom, which is worn so grace- 

fully and innocently, that its inconsistency with our present man- 
ners may be more easily overlooked. In the next place, the far 
greater part of the promiscuous society into which an actress is 
thrown by her profession, is, of course, quite indifferent to our 
arbitrary distinctions, between the talk which is to charm us on 
the stage and to shock us off it. A young person placed within 
the capricious influence of these causes, will be getting out of 
bounds before she is aware. She must constantly want reminding 
‘ there are differences, look you.’ If she should fall in with pro- 
fessors of the gate science of vive la bagatelle, who seek to make of 
her a sort of Gresset’s Vert vert for their amusement, the simpli- 
city and vivacity of their unconscious pupil are the very elements 
of their success. It is true that we never heard of Miss Kemble 
talking as Miss Kemble here and there has written. However, 
once satisfy her that she is wrong, and her censors need not anti- 
cipate a prolonged resistance, either from the defects of education 
or the peremptoriness of self-will. A girl, who gave up waltzing 
with males, at a moment, in compliance with the scruples of a 
clergyman of New York, may be expected to part as readily with 
bits of slang, where the chances of misconstruction are much 
greater, and the temptation considerably less. But really we 
ought to stop. We are entering into suggestions and explana- 
tions infinitely more serious than the nature of the case requires. 
The paragraphs to which the supposed objection fairly applies 
are very few in number; and the alteration of a word or two to 
some more quiet and pretty behaved expression, would set every 
thing right. In what we have said, we have assumed that it is 
desirable that women should continue to be women in the most 
characteristic of all attractions, in the purity and delicacy of the 
female mind. But the more important the object, the more 
necessary is it that it should be gone about in the right manner. 

There are freedoms, of which Desdemona says, ‘ where virtue is 
‘ these are most virtuous.’ In this respect, good breeding stands 
upon equal grounds with virtue. It is a bad sign to be over 
fastidious. Without knowing more of the matter, we should not 
conclude that Mrs Montague was less of a lady for having once 
in a way told Charles Fox, that she did not care ‘ three skips of 
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‘a louse’ for him. We say the same of the equivalent étourderies 
of Mrs Butler. A lady of the old school—successor and more than 
successor to Mrs Montague’s ; authority—once repeated to us a 
list of expressions, from the use of w hich ladies had been exelu- 
ded during her lifetime ; and added her apprehension that, if 
things went on so, the time must come, when English men and 
E nglish women would be speaking different lang uages. The 
choice Latin of Cornelia and the Roman matrons, did ‘not derive 
its peculiar refinement from the principle, on which Swift defined 
a nice man to be a man of nasty ideas. The English nation was 
once as distinguished in its real life as in its drama for the variety 
of its characters and its humours, ‘There can be no doubt but 
that society has lost in its picturesqueness from the habit of pass- 
ing its rolling stone constantly over us, and attempting to keep 
our minds as flat, smooth, and uniform as our lawns. People 
cannot be made as like each other as fashion expects them to be, 
but by destroying the vital principle, and treating man not as a 
growth, but as a manufacture. For our own part, therefore, we 
feel obliged to Mrs Butler for refusing to be put into the mould. 
The anger of our good cousins over the water would be still more 
ridiculous than the sensitiveness of our purists. We shall always 
be forward to denounce (Americans themselves not more so) spite- 
ful one-sided exaggerations—splenetic attempts to depreciate their 
institutions or their people—more especially the childishness of 
making institutions answerable for matters of fact, which properly 
belong to other causes. The caricatures of Mrs Trollope and of 
C aptain: Basil Hall were much more disagreeable to us than the 
assumption and arrogance of Mr Cooper. But this is not enough 
of favour! No small portion of the American population regé ard 
advocates of our complexion as little better than enemies in “diss 
guise, ‘They reject every thing as an insult which stops short of 
unqui alified panegyric. What may be the value of Mrs Butler’s 
opinions on America, is itself a matter of opinion. Sensible per- 
sons will have regard to the subject of which she may be speak- 
ing at the time. She says she knows nothing about polities. 
We e believe her. Nevertheless, she lampoons the English Whigs ; 
lauds the American institutions for things they have 1 no merit in; 
and opines about the tendency of America to monarchy—about the 
necessary modifications of the Roman Catholic re ligion under a 
republic—and about the peculiar congeniality of Unitarianism with 
the character of New England, as pere mptorily as if her knowledge 
of politics entitled her to hav e an opinion of her own. Her deci- 
sions concerning actors, scenery (out of doors’ scenery we mean), 
literature, and society, are much more likely to be correct. But 
let her judgments be what they may—right or wrong—they 
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occupy a small space. She appears principally as a witness; 
mentioning the particular facts which fell within her personal 
experience, and communicating the impression which the whole 
of what she saw and heard made upon her mind, Are there any 
marks of want of understanding for this purpose ? Did she carry 
out with her the evil ey e—observing the world before her in a 
mocking spirit : ? Or i is the honesty of her revised descriptions 
open to suspicion ? On these points, it is easy to show that the 
Americans must be exacting and quarrelsome indeed, who shall 
conceive that they have any just reason for complaint. Her 
book, it should be remembered, is no history of America. She 
expressly declares in the preface, that it does not pretend to be so. 
It is simply the journal of her twelvemonths’ professional sojourn 
in some of the principal commercial towns, with the addition of 
a few later notes. 

On this part of the case, a few passages will be decisive with 
regard to the general spirit in which she has written. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract consists of two paragraphs. In the first, she is 
expressing her feelings at the moment of looking down from its 
mountains over the Hudson; in the second, she has recorded her 
graver reflections after a three years’ residence. 


‘I thought of my distant home ; that handful of earth thrown upon 
the wide waters, whose genius has led the kingdoms of the world— 
whose children have hecome the possessors of this new hemisphere. I 
rejoiced to think that when England shall be, as all things must be, fallen 
into the devouring past, her language will still he spoken among these 
glorious hills, her name revered, her memory cherished, her fame pre- 
served here, in this far world beyond the seas, this country of her chil- 
dren’s adoption.’—* Loving and honouring my country as I do, 1 cannot 
look upon America with any feeling of hostility. I not only hear the 
voice of England in the language of this people, but I recognise in all 
their best qualities, their industry, their honesty, their sturdy independ- 
ence of spirit, the very witnesses of their origin—they are English ; no 
other people in the world would have licked us as they did: nor any 
other people in the world built up, upon the ground they won, so sound, 
and strong, and fair an edifice.’ 


Is this the language of a hostile temper? ‘The first thing that 
a national caricaturist seeks to misrepresent is the condition of 
the body of the people. Not only is Mrs Butler sensible that a 
greater degree of comfort is enjoyed by the population at large 
in the non-slavi ing states than by the same class in the Old W orld; 
but she attributes their well- being to their democracy, with as 
much ignorance of the real nature of the case as their novelist, 
Cooper, could desire. ‘Take her sketch of the pleasure grounds 
in the neighbourhood of New York. 
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‘ The walks along the river and through the woods, the steamers cross- 
ing from the city, were absolutely thronged with a cheerful, well-dressed 
population, abroad merely for the purpose of pleasure and exercise. Jour- 
neymen, labourers, handicraftsmen, trades- -people, with their families, 
bearing all in their dress and looks evident signs of well-being and con- 
tentment, were all flocking from their confined avocations, into the pure 
air, the bright sunshine, and beautiful shade of this lovely place. I do 
not know any spectacle which could give a foreigner, especially an Eng- 
lishman, a better illustration of that peculiar excellence of the American 
government—the freedom and happiness of the lower classes. Neither 
is it to be said that this was a holyday, or an occasion of peculiar festi- 
vity—it was a common week-day—such as our miserable manufacturing 
population spends from sunrise to sundown, in confined, incessant, wn- 
healthy toil—to earn at its conclusion, the inadequate reward of health 
and hap piness so wasted. The contrast struck me forcibly—it rejoiced 
my heart ; it surely was an ob ject of contemplation, that any one who 
had a heart must have re joiced in.’ 

In one of her notes she says, 

‘ This country is in one respect blessed above all others, and above all 
others deserving of blessing. There are no poor—lI say there are none, 
there need be none ; none here need lift up the despairing voice of hope- 
less and helpless want towards that Heaven which hears when men will 
not. Thrice blessed is this country, for no such crying evil exists in its 


bosom ; no such moral reproach, no such political rottenness. If we 
have any faith in the excellence of mercy and benevolence, we must 
believe that this alone will secure the blessing of Providence on this 
country.’ 


It is impossible. to read this kindly and benevolent nonsense 
without wishing to be informed what are the moral means and 
political machinery by which America brings about the blessed 
result of plenty of employment at good wages. The fair enthu- 
siast may be assured that, on this point at Te ast, the continuance 
of the blessing of Providence upon America, depends, not upon 
any such indefinite notions as were floating in her mind, but, upon 
the proportion between the supply of labour and the remunerating 
demand for it. ‘The worse, however, her political economy on 
this occasion, the less plausibility is there in presuming the exist- 
ence of undue prejudices against a country, in whose favour her 
blunders are committed. 

The next thing in which national unfairness generally betrays 
itself, is in the colour given to estimates of the general character 
ofa people. But Mrs Butler is apparently quite as ready to do 
full justice to all that she has admired or liked in in as to 
speak her mind on what was disagreeable to her. 

The following passage contains some of her proofs of their 
honesty : —_— 


« A farmer who is in the habit of calling at our house with eggs, poul- 
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try, &c., being questioned as to whether the eggs were new-laid, replied, 
without an instant’s hesitation, “ no, not the very fresh ones, we eat all 
those ourselves.” On returning home from the play one night, I could 
not find my slippers any where, and, after some useless searching, per- 
formed my toilet for bed without them, The next morning, on enquiring 
of my maid if she knew any thing of them, she replied with perfect 
equanimity, that having walked home through the snow, and got her 
feet extremely wet, she had put them on, and forgotten to restore them 
to their place before my return. Nobody, I think, will doubt, that an 
English farmer and an English servant might sell stale eggs and use 
their mistress’s slippers ; but I think it highly doubtful, that either fact 
would have been acknowledged with such perfect honesty any where but 
here.’ 

From her account of them, they are, substantially and in grain, 
one of the best bred people on the face of the earth. The par- 
ticular forms and habits of European refinement may be often 
missed ; but a sentiment of universal good-will is widely spread 
among them, which is a far better thing. The standard of fashion- 
able manners is for ever changing. T he generation which has gone 
before is usually the laughing-stock of the generation which comes 
after. But a desire to accommodate and to please is the sterling 
element and sole ultimate condition of all good-breeding. * The 
‘ demeanour of men towards women in the streets is infinitely 

more courteous here than with us; women can walk, too, with 
perfect safety, by themselves, either in New Vek, Philadel- 
phia, or Boston; on board the steam-boats no person sits down 
to table until the ladies are accommodated with seats; and I 
have myself in church benefited by the civility of men who 
have left their pew, and stood during the whole service, in or- 
der to afford me room.’ 

She expressly warns foreigners against concluding that the 
leading fashionables of New York and Philadelphia represent 
the best spirits of the place. She tells them that they will find 
at Boston something better still—real good society ; amenity and 
accomplishments in the Southern States; and widely scattered 
over the Union, a large portion of country gentry, ‘ using that 
‘term in the best sense in which it was once used in England.’ 

They are humane. They avoid giving unnecessary pain ; not 
merely in the case of human beings, but in that of our fellow- 
creatures ; using that compre hensive word as our Creator will 
expect it to Le used—the coloured population, we fear, alone 
excepted. * It is a circumstance,’ she says, ‘ which deserves 
‘ notice, for it bespeaks | general character. I have not seen, du- 
‘ ring a two years’ residence in this country, a single instance of 
‘ brutality towards animals, such as one is compelled to witness 
‘ hourly in the street of any English town.’ 
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The union of liberty and order, which is the principle of their 
government, is also the principle of their homes. The real house- 
hold virtues—good sense and good feeling—are powerful enough 
to overcome considerable disadvantages in the rambling education 
and juvenile publicity of their women. 


‘ The term which I should say applied best to the tone and carriage 
of American girls, from ten to eighteen, is hoydenish ; laughing, giggling, 
romping, flirting, screaming at the top of their voices, running in and 
out of shops, and spending a very considerable portion of their time in 
lounging about in the streets.’ 

But what is it that follows ? 


‘ These very girls, whose manners have been most displeasing to my 
European ways of feeling, whom I should have pointed out as romps and 
flirts pre-eminent, not only make excellent wives, but from the very 
moment of their marriage seem to forsake society, and devote themselves 
exclusively to household duties and retirement..—* A young American 
lady, speaking upon this subject, said to me, “ We enjoy ourselves before 
marriage ; but in your country girls marry to obtain a greater degree of 
freedom, and indulge in the pleasures and dissipations of society.” She 
was not, I think, greatly mistaken.’ 


This is not the way in which the subject would have been dealt 
with by a writer who was looking out for the opportunity of pass- 


ing off real falsehoods under the countenance of apparent truths. 
The materials for a safe lie were just what malice would have 
desired. 

Her nature takes fire as soon from American as from English 
genius. Witness her tears at the speeches of Webster, and at the 
poetry of Bryant and Willis. There is so little critical reserve in 
her admiration that she re adily places her poetical theories at the 
disposal of either poet. Reading Bryant, bright, trustful, and 
wholesome (‘ in contradiction to the literature of the age’), she 
is satisfied that ‘ melancholy is not essential to the nature of a 
‘ poet.’ Reading Willis, she is of opinion that all beautiful things 
are sad, and that it is sad to read fine poetry among the rest. Her 
temperament apparently connects most readily with the latter 
creed. But be that as it may, she was quite in the right to 
defend against her mother her girlish recital, ‘ almost sadly,’ of 
the b balcony scene in Juliet. 

Mrs Butler visited the United States as a sort of public cha- 
racter. Therefore attentions paid to her father and herself would 
have been no general criterion, She took them accordingly as 
things of course; more astonished when they happened to be 
omitted than gratified when they were paid. Nevertheless, 
daughter to Charles Kemble, niece to Mrs Siddons, representa- 
tive three times a-week of queens and heroines—over and above 
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all, properly conscious of her own merit (¢ clever girl that I am )s 
she is not too proud and saucy to be insensible to kindness mani- 
fested towards themselves. ‘There was a scandalous attempt to 
injure her before the public, by misrepresenting an unlucky pri- 
vate conversation she had had at Washington with a young gen- 
tleman, when out riding, about his horse. The Philadelphia 
theatre was her place of trial; and the audience carried her 
through in the handsomest manner. How does she feel their 
conduct? * At the end, the people shouted and shrieked for us, 
‘ My father went on and made them a speech, and I went on 
and made them a curtsy ; and certainly they do deserve the 
civilest of speeches, and lowest of curtsies from us, for they 
have behaved most kindly and courteously to us; and for mine 
own good part, I love the whole city of Philadelphia, from this 
time forth, for ever more.’ 


Nor, on reconsidering the sum total of her recollections, did 
she change her mind. 


‘ 
‘ 


‘The people here are much more civil and considerate than can be 
imagined. I sent yesterday evening for some water-ice ; the confectioner 
had none; when lo! to night he brings me some he had made on pur- 
pose for me, which he entreats my acceptance of. I admired a very 
pretty fan Mrs —— had in her hand; and at the end of the play, she 
had it sent to my dressing room,—and these sort of things are done to 
me, not once, but ten times every day. Nothing can exceed the kind- 
ness and attention which has encountered us every where since we have 
been in this country. I am sure I am bound to remember America and 
Americans thankfully ; for, whatever I may think of their ways, man- 


ners, or peculiarities, to me they have shown unmingled good- will, and 
cordial, real kindness.’ 


The extracts which we have given look, we think, very like a 
friendly estimate of things and persons. At all events they are suf- 
ficiently favourable to entitle the writer of them to the privile ge of 
stating with impunity the case, as it has appeared to her, on 
the other side. She has passed to the credit of their account the 
several items of political greatness, honesty, courtesy, and huma- 
nity ; and has added her own personal obligation for boundless 
kindness. After this, is she to be all but stoned for setting down 
in her tablets, day by day, as they occurred, the opposite matters, 
whether serious or ‘trifling, which have most annoyed or most 
amused her? And what, i in truth, does the burde n of her imputed 
testimony against America actu: uly amount to? For the most 
part her ‘troubles and horrors are those of a quick and —— 
and somewhat romantic girl, who is pining after home, and i 
comparing every thing with the standards which she had left 
behind her; the riding school at New York with Fossard’s: an 
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evening among the rank and fashion of Chestnut Street with her 
last evening at Devonshire House. It may be truly a blessed 
country for “the vast majority of mankind notwithstanding the fol- 
lowing deductions : 

There is no such thing as a good lady’s horse to be 
throughout the Union for “love or money ; horses are called w ‘il 
broken when they are only no longer wild : ; a decent rider, man 
or woman, is scarcely ever to be seen ; their actors are in general 
an ignorant and inattentive set, and the audience cannot find it 
out; an election at the Quaker city of Philadelphia is as noisy 
as in London, and a clever Jacksonite can contrive to vote for 
‘old Hickory’ nine times over; the division of labour and capi- 
tal is not yet visible in their shop windows ; while the dependence 
of the rich upon the poor (instead of the E curopean alternative, 
the dependence of the poor upon the rich), is visible enough in 
the conduct of careless innkeepers, conversible shopmen, and 
washerwomen, who sit down while their mistresses are standing ; 
for three years together a pretty woman may not get a single article 
of dress which shall not be ill made; what is almost as bad— 
poetical mountains are degraded by the appellations of Crow’s 
Nest and Butter Hill; no ‘nightingales are to be heard in New 
England, nor rivulets singing ; through the fields ; the people are 
given up to the realities of lite, and mainly to that dull reality, the 
making money ; they are in too great a hurry to allow shomseives 
time to perfect any thing, and will scarcely pause to keep a Christ- 
mas or a birth-day ; the want of a class with independent means, 
and, therefore, able to command literary leisure, and follow up 
the higher intellectual pursuits, is a national misfortune ; the 
population, in consequence, is marvellously indisposed to humour, 
which is fancy laughing, and to poetry, which is fancy sad; the 
principal effort of national drollery or romance, consists in going 
to Lempriere’s Dictionary for the names of their wooden villages 
and negro slaves ; drunkenness, while it is much less common 
among ‘the poor than in England, is a frequent recreation of the 
rich; spitting on floor and carpet is so general that a clean 
white gown may be covered with yellow spots from the gentle- 
men’s tobacco in a single afternoon; a nasal inflection is a 
national characteristic, w hile sundry peculiarities of pronunciation 
and accent more or less distinguish the principal divisions of the 
country ; they play such queer tricks in modernizing the Eng- 
lish of our liturgy, that their language must run a great chance 
of being driven from the solid anchorage which our ancestors 
had laid down in our old translation of the Bible; privacy any 
where is out of the question ; ; an officer in the American army 
considers his commission to be a sufficient right of introduction to 
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any body—y oung ladies included ; visitors, once acyuaiuted, walk 
in without leaving the visitees an option in the matter ; ; the fair 
sex have a great dislike to being called * women ;’ their feminine 
refined appearance is in singular contrast with their style of dress 
(French gone mad), and with their practice of talking across each 
other, five or six at a time, at the top of the shrillest voices in the 
world ; the thorough-bred look and manners of our noble English 
ladies are seldom seen; married women become at once household 
drudges or nursery-maids; you will not find a lady at home in 
the morning six or seven times in three years—she is in the store- 
room, while her husband is at the counting-house ; for the most 
part society is led by chits—of whom the girls are brought up en 
evidence and in a bustle, and the boys are made men of business at 
sixteen ; these democrats are as title-sick as a banker's wife in Eng- 
land ; the distinguishing points on which American exclusives pride 
themselves, find, however, ample scope for variety in different parts 
of the country; the aristocracy of New York rests its prete nsions 
upon its we: lth, that of Boston upon its intellect, that of Philadel- 
phia and of the south upon birth ; a curious novel might be made 
in illustration of the struggle between the levelling spirit of Ame- 
rican institutions and the se parating and dividing spirit of Ameri- 
can society ; the effect of universal suffrage is to check mental 
cultivation, and give them an inferior government, —just, honest, 
and rational perhaps, but not enlarged or liberal ; finally, and to 
conclude—the working of the whole brings out in the higher 
classes a system of life and manners any thing but agrees able to 
gentlefolks fresh from E surope. 

A great deal of this may not be very pleasant hearing ; but it 
is all told, meaning to tell ‘the truth, and not meaning to ‘be im- 
pertinent. Where this is the case, it is more ghound in nations, 
even than in individuals, to take offence. Mrs Butler says what 
she thinks of other nations as unreservedly as of the Americans. 
She goes out of her way to mention the vanity and blasphemies 
of the French. She speaks as ill of the filth of London hackney- 
coaches as of the paces of American saddle-horses, and was as 
sensible to the dirtiness of her hotel at Dublin, and to the savage- 
ness of the Highland serving-man at Glasgow, as to her similar 
miseries in the Northern States. English pride and prejudice find 
no more favour from her than American irritability—nor our 
boarding-school trick of quizzing, than their intrusive cross-ques- 
tioning curiosity. Both nations are alike unteachable in music ; 
nationally unteachable. If the fine breeding of the ‘ Provoked 
‘Husband’ must be heathen Greek to the American exclusives, the 
imaginative faculty is gone forth from among our higher classes. 
Our loss (by far the greatest) is so complete, that she would a 
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thousand times rather act Juliet and Ophelia to a set of Man- 
chester mechanics, than to the most select of our aristocracy. 
This, by the way, is telling tales out of school—for in their 
private theatricals she had particular opportunities of seeing what 
they were like—being, as it were, with them behind the scenes. 
The fine ladies of New York saw ‘ nothing particular’ in her 
Lady Teazle. She vindicates herself by a sneer. ‘I am not 
‘ genteel enough, and I am conscious of it.’ However, our 
own variety of this interesting species—Almack patronesses and 
their tribe—do not get off much better. It is only in a different 
way. ‘They are, among women, what the Camelia is among 
flowers, beautiful without sweetness; they are bright and polished 
as ice, but as slippery, as treacherous, and as cold. What then ? 
Neither nation, nor French nor English, she is well aware, will 
think of directing the columns of a single newspaper against her, 
by reason of these hard sayings. The diary of one of her days 

opens with, * Read Byron’s Life—defend me from my friends ! 

Suppose a page in Mr Moore’s diary were to begin, * Read sie 
* Butler’s journal—defend one from one’s self,’ would either party 
meet the less amiably conditioned towards each other? No 
indeed! Europeans have learned that ‘ these things must not be 
‘thought of after this fashion; they would make us mad else.’ 


The Americans, on the other hand, appear in this respect to be 
little better than so many — children, unaccustomed to 
contradiction. ‘They cannot play at cards unless they are allowed 
to call the trump. 

Before the temerity of her present publication, Mrs Butler 
found her situation sulliciently uncomfortable. ¢ I live myself in 
‘ daily expectation of martyrdom ; and as for any body attempt- 


‘ 


ing to earn a livelihood here, who has but as much as said he 
‘ prefers the country where he was born to this, he would stand a 
‘much better chance of thriving, if he were to begin business 

‘ after confinement in the Penitentiary. ‘This account of the 
national temper is confirmed by M. de ‘Tocqueville to the fullest 
extent, in his remarkable work, lately published, on * The De- 

*mocracy of America. ‘The majority, by removing out of the 
way every check, even the most temporary, has left “to tyranny, 
and the impulse of the moment, an open course. I know’ 
(says he) * no country where less independence of mind, and less 
‘ freedom of discussion are to be found than in America.’ The 
majority has traced a formidable circle round the mind. Wo to 
the writer who ventures to step out of it! 

‘The three following extracts are from the work just men- 
tioned. ‘hey are taken from an excellent translation by Mr 
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H. Reeve, made under the immediate superintendence of the 
author. . 

‘ Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse of life than 
this irritable patriotisin of the Americans. A stranger may be very well 
inclined to praise many of the institutions of their country ; but he begs 
permission to blame some of the peculiarities he observes—a permission 
which is inexorably refused. America is, therefore, a free country, in 
which, lest any body should be hurt by your remarks, you are not allow- 
ed to speak freely of private individu: ils or of the state, of the citizens or 
of the authorities, of pub lic or of private undertakings, or, in short, of 
any thing at all, except it be the climate and the soil ; and even then 
Americans will be found ready to defend either the one or the other, as 
if they had been contrived by the inhabitants of the country.’ 


Again, 


‘ Works have been published in the proudest nations of the Old World, 
expressly intended to censure the vices, and deride the follies of the 
times ; Labruyére inhabited the palace of Louis XIV. when he composed 
his chapter upon the great ; and Moliére criticised the courtiers in the 
very pieces which were acted before the court. But the ruling power in 
the United States is not to be made game of ; the smallest reproach irri- 
tates its sensibility, and the slightest joke which has any foundation in 
truth, renders it indignant. From the style of its language, to the more 
solid virtues of its character, every thing must be made the subject of 
encomium. No writer, whatever be his eminence, can escape from this 
tribute of adulation to his fellow-citizens. The majority lives in the per- 
petual practice of self-applause ; and there are certain truths which the 
Americans can only learn from strangers, or from experience.’ 


Hence no great men either in literature or in politics. For 
thought, like affection, sinks to mediocrity when it ceases to be 
free. 


« A stranger does indeed sometimes meet with Americans who dissent 
from these rigorous formularies ; with men who deplore the defects of 
the laws, the mutability and the ignorance of democracy ; who even go 
so far as to observe the evil tendencies which i impair the national charac- 
ter, and to point out such remedies as it might be possible to apply ; but 
no one is there to hear these things beside yourself, and you, to whom 
these secret retlections are confided, are a stranger and a bird of passage. 
They are very ready to communicate truths which are useless to you, 
but they continue to hold a different language in public. 

‘If ever these lines are read in America, I am well assured of two 
things: in the first place, that all who peruse them will raise their voices 
to condemn me; and in the second place, that very many of them will 
acquit me at the bottom of their conscience.’ 


This is a melancholy and disheartening point of view. A 
whole nation employed from year’s end to year’s end in playing 
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the part of courtier to itself! ‘The consequence is, it must gra- 
dually lose all relish for truth, and fall into the worst state of 
degradation (for a more humiliating and more penal one cannot 
be imagined),—a preference of flatterers over friends. We say 
what we are saying out of a sincere regard for the Americans, 
but under a still greater reverence for freedom of opinion. If they 
compel us to cheese between the two, we shall be sorry for it. In 
that case, our choice is made. We still hope, however, that they 
may find the means of reconciling our regard for both. The at- 
tempt to drive mankind into silent adoration of them is purely 
ludicrous. By perseverance in it, the blustering Demos of Ame- 
rica would do more towards discrediting Republicanism by their 
intolerance, than they can ever do towards recommending it by 
their economy. 

Theatrical stars ‘ shoot too madly from the sphere’ of ordinary 
womanhood, for ordinary rules of ‘ maiden meditation’ to apply to 
them. Mrs Butler’s idea of herself is, that she has even more 
than the national English abhorrence of coming in contact with 
strangers. At the same time, she has apps arently no idea that any 
thing need be kept secret from the public; and would go through 
with her gambols round the room just the same, whoever might 
come in, Her father and herself accordingly are shown up with 
as little ceremony as the rest of the world. If Mr Charles 
Kemble chance to get a little elevated (in her language, * how 
* comed you so indeed ?’) or if, walking home at night, he is be- 
trayed into the frolic of songing for a gimlet to bore a hole in 
some wine casks, left imprude ently i in thes street—out it comes. The 
merits and demerits of his acting, or his reading, could not be can- 
vassed more impartially, were he a perfect stranger to her. She 
is to the full as nonchalant and explicit about herself, She knows 
she can behave as ill and be as odious as any body when she has 
amind. She must have seemed a strange animal to the fashion- 
ables of New York, whilst they were seeming just as strange to 
her, She dislikes to wear a diamond ring on account of the * abo- 
* minable ugliness of her hand.’ Lawrence’ s portrait of her is ad- 
mirable, inasmuch as it has overcome the material impediments, 
and put her spirit into her face. The harder portions of her social 
creed, and personal character, are trotted out with the same indif- 
ference to effect, good or bad. * We're a blessed pack of drudges, 
* and deserve to be so. Her satisfaction in occasionally escaping 
from our wearisome generation, and forgetting herself in Dante, 
is what many persons may manage to understand. But her 
declaration that the human race cannot stand in competition with 
a land-swallow for her favour, is not so easy to forgive. * Poor 
* little creature ! how very much more I do love all” things than 
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‘men and women.” If that is the case, no wonder her fellow-crea- 
tures are less agreeable to her than herself. ‘ There is no moment 
‘ of my life when I would not rather be alone than in company.’ 
Yet she tires often of herself. ‘ I would give the world for a good 
‘shaking. I am dying of the blue devils.’ This, however, is a 
consummation not alw ays to be prevented even by hock and waltz- 
ing. ‘ Sweet German waltz, next to hock, the most intoxica- 
‘ ting growth of the Rheinland!’ These are more confidential 
revelations, it must be admitted, than the public is in the habit of 
receiving. A negro servant, who brought down her horse every 
morning, was asked by another if he had yet seen Miss Kemble 
at the theatre. He answered, ‘ No. I hav e had the pleasure of 
‘ seeing Miss Kemble in private society.’ Let him buy her book, 

and she herself could tell him little more. The Kentuckian w ho 
was doubtful about ‘that ’ere gal,’ but who guessed she was ‘ 0’ 

‘ some account,’ will do well to gratify his curiosity in the same 
manner. 

Though Mrs Butler has said nothing about the Americans, 
which, w whether we look at the matter or the manne r, she had not 
a perfect right to say ; on the other hand, she has given the Ame- 
ricans, without any breach of gallantry, certain rights as against 
herself, An ornamental tube is not a barometer, unless it is 
properly constructed, the quicksilver what it ought to be, and the 
scale correctly noted. Now, this is not the nature of Mrs But- 
ler’s book. It is, at the best, a mirror; and not so much a mirror 
reflecting an image of America as of herself. General Jackson 
appears to have suspected her of belonging to the family of scrib- 
bling ladies, when he told her that the South Carolina disturbances 
had no larger source than ‘ the nib of a lady’s pen.’ It is curious 
to see the influence of the sex as powerful over American politics, 
as in the court of Queen Anne or Louis the Fifteenth. But the 
representation which Mrs Butler has given of herself, is a conclu- 
sive proof that the possibility of making a national or political 
use of her pages never entered into her head. Otherwise she 
would have been upon her guard ; and written less in the head- 
long capricious style of ‘a “moonish youth, changeable, longing, 
s and liking, for every passion something, and for no passion 
‘ truly any thing, as boys and women are for the most part cattle 
‘of this colour.’ Now, this is too much her way of going on, 
upon her own showing ; her book being a window to her mind, in 

which all is seen that for the time is uppermost in it. 

While yet a girl, Miss Kemble rose up on a sudden the self- 
taught ornament of the London theatre. Naturally of a vivid 
tempe rament, and of mercurial and une ertain spirits—very clever, 
running one feeling into another, without the slightest warning 
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made, from her talents and celebrity, the principal attraction of 
almost every circle where she appeared—pursued from place to 
place by anonymous love letters and bouquets—wandering over 
the world in a profession which places a woman to a certain 
degree in a false position, and which, loathe it as she may, and 
perhaps in proportion as she loathes it, must act upon her senti- 
ment and character—being all this, it necessarily follows, that a 
picturesque exhibition of her authentic self cannot be a very 
grave, uniform, business-like affair. The outpourings of her vola- 
tile spirits, o’er-wrought feelings, and rich embroidered fancy, 
make at times glorious confusion. It is the emptyings of Fal- 
staff's pockets, with many finer things besides. With regard to 
her notices of America, she does not affect to disguise her foolish 
weaknesses, and to pass herself off for more than she is worth. 
A passion for England, ‘ the yearning of the roots for the soil 
‘in which they grew’ (call it patriotism or what you will), is 
indulged and gloried in, so as to take from her comparisons 
between country and country, every thing of a judicial character. 
For instance, her avowed panting after a wreath of English fog 
in preference to the surpassing sunsets of New York, is one of 
those sentimental bravadoes in which a pretty woman is allowed 
to exhaust the sorrows of exile, or any other sorrow. 

Mrs Butler gets rapidly over the ground. Like one of the 
Baltimore schooners which she describes—of light build and 
raking masts, she is away and back again, before the reader is 
aware. The skill with which she gracetully touches serious sub- 
jects, and the depth and beauty of many passages, are in comical 
juxtaposition with the other half of her nature and occupations. 
At one moment she is absorbed in the principles of her art, or 
half mystified in dim spiritual metaphysics, or walks out to breathe 
more freely a bright poetical atmosphere of her own, or is found 
almost transfigured on a mountain top, ready for any extravagance 
that enthusiasm can devise, or drops down suddenly from out of 
her heaven, and wishes herself dead. We fall in with her at the 
next, ‘ pottering,’ as she calls it, over the frivolous frippery of her 
theatrical toilette ; paying compliments to her new furbished bon- 

1 


net,—*‘ it is a worthy old thing that ;’ or coaxing herself, ¢ dear little 


‘ good me,’ for her economy in —— from the purchase of a 


pelerine which she did not want. She has recorded within the 
twelvemonth, we are sorry to perceive, cryings enough to last any 
reasonable person a life and more. However, if she ‘ can weep for 
‘ nothing, like Diana in the fountain,’ she wants as little also to 
make her merry. There is always an ecstatic hour to be got 
arranging flowers. A nosegay reconciles her in a minute to our 
prison-house of torments. ‘The public are bound, we think, to 
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look with interest on the history of all who are born and trained 
and in a great degree sacrificed to our enjoyment. And sacri- 
fice is, alas! far too much the history of all genius and of every 
species of public life. It is pleasant, therefore, to see that prima 
donnas do not necessarily lose their animal spirits and natural 
pleasures from the wear and tear and artificial habits of the stage. 
The frolicsome humour of our young heroine at times took ec- 
centric flights, and must have put her in some danger of the 
tread-mill or a lunatic asylum, with a generation who are not 
very indulgent to a joke. As they went through the streets of 
Philadelphia, during the riot of an election, she kept brandishing 
her father’s theatrical sword out of the carriage window. An- 
other of her freaks was bolder still. ‘They were travelling from 
New York to Boston, en voiturier ; or, in American phraseology, 
as exclusive extras. ‘Vhe following adventure occurred to them 
on the journey :—‘ At one place where we stopped, I saw a 
‘ meek-eyed, yellowish-white cart-horse, standing with a man’s 
‘ saddle on his back. ‘The opportunity was irresistible, and the 

‘desire too. I had not backed a horse for so long. So I got 
* upon the amazed quadruped, woman’s fashion, and took a gal- 
‘lop through the fields, with infinite risk of falling off, and pro- 
§ portionate satisfaction.’ 

This was the mixed and somewhat tangled skein of thought 
and feeling that she took out with her to Americ: i, and out of 
which, sailor- fashion, she has spun a very pleasant yarn. It is 
not, to be sure, as full of detail and philosophy as De Toequev ille. 
There are readers enow, however, whom it will not suit the worse 
for that. In former days, Carneades and a Greek mima, visiting 
Rome, were not expected to look for the same things, or, seeing 
the same things, to see them in the same spirit. W hat are trifles 
to philosophers or day labourers, are serious matters in the eyes of 
a Rosalind or a Beatrice. The difference between a good or a bad 
horse in the rides which did her ‘ ten thousand goods ;’ between 
a pleasant neighbour at dinner and a bel esprit who, by way of 
critical conversation, tells her that ‘the Hunchback is by no 
‘means as good as Shakspeare;’ between milliners that can 
make a gown to meet behind and that cannot; between an au- 
dience readily electrified and an audience of cabbages ; between 
acting with such sticks as Mr Keppel and acting with her father 
—were points of more immediate concern to Miss Kemble on her 
theatrical trip to New York and Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more (for that is all), than the issue of the South Carolina insur- 
rection against the Tariff, or of Jackson’s struggle with the 
Bank. Such is accordingly the character of her Journal. An 
American kinsman made out for her that the Kembles were ori- 
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ginally Italian people—pirates—by name Campo bello ; the same 
family as the Scotch Campbells and Norman Beauchamps. 
On this, the little aristocrat exclaims, ‘ How I wish it were 
‘true!’ And (what is worse still) would rather be descended from 
a half-heathen Saxon giant than from William Penn himself, or 
than have the wealth of the earth for her dower! This is the 
fortune which she would like to conjure for herself. Fortunately, 
she is not quite so foolish in dealing with the interests of others 
as with her own. The sight of one of Stanfield’s Annuals from 
the Rhine did not make her wish to turn America into a dream- 
land of romance. She was content with the aching of her own 
heart to be back again in Europe, in the old land of fairy tales,— 
the feudal world of legendary ruins. But, for America, in case 
ruined castles, and picture galleries, and cultivated refined society, 
are incompatible with a population of no poor, she is willing to 
leave it as it is. On that supposition, she says, * I would not 
‘ alter the present state of things if I could!’ She would only get 
away. 

We must give a few examples of Mrs Butler’s descriptive 
powers. The reader must suppose her fairly out at sea in the 
packet boat from Liverpool to New York. 


‘ The ship scudded before the blast, and we managed to keep ourselves 
warm by singing. After tea, for the first time since I have been on 
board, got hold of a pack of cards (oh me, that it should ever come to 
this !) and initiated Miss in the mysteries of the intellectual game. 
Mercy! how my home rose before me as I did so. Played till I was 
tired ; dozed, and finally came to bed. Bed! quotha! ‘tis a frightful 
misapplication of terms. Oh for a bed! a real bed ; any manner of bed, 
but a bed on shipboard! And yet I have seen some fair things: I have 
seen a universe of air and water; I have seen the glorious sun come and 
look down upon this rolling sapphire ; I have seen the moon throw her 
silver columns along the watery waste; I have seen one lonely ship in 
her silent walk across this wilderness, meet another, greet her, and pass 
her, like a dream, on the wide deep; I have seen the dark world of 
waters at midnight open its mysterious mantle beneath our ship’s prow, 
and show below another dazzling world of light. I have seen what I 
would not but have seen, though I have left my very soul behind me. 
England, dear, dear, England! oh, for a handful of your earth !’ 

A few days after this, a change comes over the temper of the 
sea. 

‘I fairly danced myself tired. Came to bed. But oh! not to sleep— 
mercy, what a night! The wind blowing like mad, the sea rolling, the 
ship pitching, bouncing, shuddering, and reeling, like a thing possessed. 
I lay awake, listening to her creaking and groaning, till two o'clock, 
when, sick of my sleepless berth, I got up and was going up stairs, to 
see, at least, how near drowning we were, when D » who was lying 
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awake too, implored me to lie down again. I did so for the hundred 
and eleventh time, complaining bitterly that I should be stuffed down in 
a loathsome berth, cabined, cribbed, confined, while the sea was boiling 
below, and the wind bellowing above us. Lay till daylight, the gale 
increasing furiously; boxes, chairs, beds, and their contents, wooden 
valuables, and human invaluables, rolling about and clinging to one 
another in glorious confusion.’ 


Her pretty appeal to Night, in the style of a fragment of * Old 
‘ Play,’ we should fear, must have been in vain— 


‘ Night! silent nurse, that with thy solemn eyes 
Hang’st o’er the rocking cradle of the world, 
Oh! be thou darker to my dreaming eyes ; 
Nor, in my slumbers, be the past unfurled. 

* * * * * * * 
Night, thou shalt nurse me, but be sure, good nurse, 
While sitting by my bed, that thou art silent ; 
I will not let thee sing me to my slumbers 
With the sweet lullabies of former times, 
Nor tell me tales, as other gossips wont, 
Of the strange fairy days, that are all gone.’ 


On finding herself a little more sea-worthy, she says, 


‘I got cradled among the ropes, so as not to be pitched off when the 
ship lurched, and enjoyed it all amazingly. It was sad and solemn, and, 
but for the excitement of the savage-looking waves, that every now and 
then lifted their overwhelming sides against us, it would have made me 
melancholy ; but it stirred my spirits to ride over these huge sea-horses, 
that came bounding and bellowing round us.’ 

The land storm with which they were greeted at New York 
must have been still more terrific, with its holyday of the elements 
and its mad lightning —‘ Wide sheets of purple-glaring flame, that 
‘trembled over the earth for nearly two or three seconds at a 
‘ time; making the whole world, river, sky, trees, and buildings, 
* look like a ghostly universe cut out in chalk.’ In due time 
came her country rides, and the opportunity of admiring at her 
leisure the beautiful younger world which appears to her ‘ to have 
‘ received the portion of the beloved younger son—the “ coat of 
* many colours.”’ Nevertheless, flowers in October, ‘ the very 
* sackcloth season of the year,’ cannot bribe her from her fealty 
to our English autumn :— 

‘ Autumn is an emperor here, clothed in crimson and gold, and canopied 
with ruddy glowing skies. Yet I like the sad russet cloak of our own 
autumnal woods ; I like the sighing voice of his lament through the va- 
porous curtain that rises round his steps; I like the music of the with- 
ered leaves that rustle in his path ; and oh ! above all, the solemn thoughts 
that wait upon him ; as he goes stripping the trees of their bright foliage, 
leaving them like the ungarlanded columns of a deserted palace.’ 
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Her partial feelings move with equal grace in their poetical 
attire :— 


‘Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich garb doth autumn come to thee, 
My home !—but o’er thy mountains and thy dells 
His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 
Nor flower, nor bud, remaineth there to him, 
Save the faint-breathing rose, that, round the year, 
Its crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, 
In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 
O’er yellow stubble lands, in mantle brown, 
He wanders through the wan October light ; 
Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 
The garlands green that were the spring’s delight. 
At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 
Around his path ; but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 
That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 
Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 
{ sceptre crown’d with berries ruby red ; 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 
With withered leaves that rustle neath his tread ; 
And round him still, in melancholy state, 
Sweet solemn sounds of death and of decay, 
In slow and hush’d attendance, ever wait, 
Telling how all things fair must pass away.’ 

She has even more brilliant things to say of winter, both in 
verse and prose, and of its clusters of ‘ enormous crystal grapes, 
‘the pendant adornments of the silver-fingered ice-god.’ We 
beg to remind her that the case for, and against, church music, is 
not fairly tried, when they sing Psalms to the tune of * Come 
‘live with me and be my ‘love.’ However, she shall remain in 
quiet possession of her articles of faith, whether against soft 
church music or in favour of stern sermons, out of consideration 
of her quaint simile—so new and yet so like. * The day was most 
‘lovely, and my eyes were constantly attracted to the church 
‘ windows, through which the magnificent willows of the burial- 
‘ ground looked like golden-green fountains rising into the sky.’ 
She must have been thinking of the glorious fountains at Saint 
Peters. It was not near so pretty in “her to visit a fidgety little 
child, in the corner of her pew, with a wish for the days of King 
Herod. 

Her sketches of scenery, on her journey from Baltimore to 
Washington, at Trenton Falls, and round Boston, are all very 
picturesque. ‘The figurantes thrown in to give life to a Claude 
or Poussin, do not do their work half so well as the outline of her- 
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self, with which she every where animates her landscapes. At 
one time, she passes us g “allopi ng along the golden sands of the 
sea-shore, as close to the restless edge as her horse will bear to 
go; or stops to watch the reviving breeze dipping like a bird its 
fresh wings into the water. At another, we follow her along the 
water courses, as they come dancing and singing down the hills 
like merry children, laughing as they run; or look down with her 
from the ‘heights while she i is thinking of the temptation of our 
Saviour ; or share her mortification w hen, on stooping to gather 
violets, she finds them scentless things—mere pretences of violets 
—and flings the little purple cheats away in a rage. 

The following i is very prettily expressed. We are as glad as 
she is that she is not in Parliament. She would give very bad 
votes ; and, if she spoke, would probably remind us of the boards 
of Covent Garden: 





‘St Valentine’s Day! I wish all these pretty, golden days, which, 
like the flowers in the sun-dial of Linneus, were wont so gaily to mark 
the flight of time, were not becoming so dim in our calendars. I wish St 
Valentine’s day, and May morning, and Christmas day, and New Year's 
day, were not putting off their holyday suits to wear the work-d: Ly russet 
of their drudging fellows. I wish we were not making all things, of all 
sorts, so comple tely of a neutral tint. I wouldn’t be in the Reform Par- 
liament of England for ten thousand pounds !’ 


Her eye is equally quick for the humorous. While at sea,— 


‘The captain proposed as a toast, ‘ The Ladies—God bless them,’ 
which accordingly was being duly drunk, when I he var 1, close to my elbow, 
a devout, half audible—* And the Lord deliver us!’ This from a man 
with a face Jike one of Re ‘tsch’s most ¢ grotesque etchings, and an expres- 
sion half humourous, half territied, sent me into fits of laughter.’ 


At New York— 


‘ Presently after, a visit from “ his honour the Recorder,” a twaddling 
old lawyer, by the name of - , anda silent young gentleman, his son. 
They were very droll. The lawyer talked the most; at eve ry half sen- 
tence, however, quoting, com plimenting, or appealing to “ his honour the 
Recorder,” a little, oiskcaaenll turnippy-looking man, who called me 
a female; and who, the other assured me, was the Chesterfieldian of 
New York (I don’t know precisely what that means): what fun! Again, 
I had an op portunity of pe reeiving how thorough a chimera the equality 
is that we talk of as American. ‘ There’s no such thing,” with a ven- 
geance! Here they were talking of their aristocracy and democracy.’ 





The following is one only of many similar trials of her 
patience :— 


‘ Wrote journal, and began to practise ; while doing so, called ; 





he said that he was accompanied by some friends who wished to see me, 
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and were at the door. I’ve heard of men’s shutting the door in the face 
of a dun, and going out the back way to escape a bailiff; but how to get 
rid of such an attack as this I knew not, and was therefore fain to beg 
the gentlemen would walk in; and accordingly, in they walked, four as 
fine grown men as you would wish to see on a summer's day. I was in- 
troduced to this regiment, man by man, and thought, as my Sheffield 
friend would say, “ If them be American manners, defend me from them.” 
They are traders, to be sure; but I never heard of such wholesale intro- 
duction in my life. They sat a little while, behaved very like Christians, 
and then departed.’ 


She is always ready, with or without provocation, to give 
tongue in behalf of antiquity. 


‘ We passed a pretty house, which Colonel —— called an old 
mansion—mercy on me, him, and it! Old! I thought of Warwick 
Castle, and of Hatfield—old! and there it stood with its white pillars 
and Italian-looking portico, for all the world like one of our own cit’s 
yesterday-grown boxes. Old, quotha! the woods, and waters, and hills, 
and skies, alone are old here—the works of men are in the ver 'y green- 
ness and unmellowed imperfection of youth—true, ’tis a youth full of 
vigorous sap and glorious promise; spring, laden with blossoms, fore- 
telling abundant and rich produce, and so let them be proud of it. 
But the worst of is the Americans are not satistied with glorying 
in what they aie considering the time and opportunities they 
have had, is matter of glory quite suflicient—they are never happy 
without comparing this their sapling to the giant oaks of the Old 
World, and what can one say to that ? Zs New York like London? No, 
hy my two troths it is not; but the oak was an acorn, and New York 
will surely, if the world holds together long enough, become a lordly 
city, suc h as we know of beyond the sea,’ 


Jan Steen might have drawn a picture from some of her 
interiors. 


‘When the gentlemen joined us they were all more or less “ how 
come’d you so indeed?” Mr and Mr —— particularly. They 
put me ‘down to the piano, and once or twice I thought I must have 
screamed. On one side vibrated dear Mr , threatening my new 
gown with a cup of coffee, which he held at an awful angle from the 
horizontal line, singing with every body who opened their lips, and 
uttering such dreadfully discordant little squeals and squeaks, that I 
thought I should have died of suppressed Jaughter. On the other side, 
rather concerned, but not quite so much so, stood the Irishman, who, 
though warbling a little out of tune, and flourishing somewhat luxu- 
riantly, still retained enough of his right senses to discriminate between 
Mrs ’s yelps and singing, properly so called, and accordingly pish- 
ed !—and pshawed !—and oh lorded!—and good heavened! away—sta- 
ring at the perpetrator with indignant horror through his spectacles.’ 











But there are conversations which a painter’s brush cannot 
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follow. The next is one of them. It passes, we dare say, now 
and then between father and daughter in other parlours, 


‘ That we must live, I know, and that money is necessary to live, I 
know ; but that our glorious capacities of soul, mind, and body, the fit- 
ting exercise of which alone in itself is happiness, should thus be 
chained down to the altar horns of Mammon, is what I never will 
believe wise, right, or fitting. I at length spoke, for my heart was 
burning within me, and burst into an eloque nt lamentation on the folly 
and misery of which the world was guilty in following this base w orship 
as it does. But when I said that I was convinced h: appiness might and 
did exist most blessedly upon half the means which men spent their 
lives in scraping togethe r, my father laughed, and said I was the last 
person in the world who could live on little, or be content with the 
mediocrity I vaunted. I looked at my satin gown, and held my tongue, 
but still I was not convinced.’ 


There can be no question what name is to occupy the blank 
which follows. However, if he has many such stories to tell he 
need not care about his plainness. 

‘ Young breakfasted with us. How unfortunately plain he is! 
His voice is marvellously like his father’s, and it pleased me to hear him 
speak therefore. He was talking to my father about the various 
southern and western theatres, and bidding us expect to meet strange 
coadjutors in those lost lands beyond the world. On one occasion he 
said, when he was acting Richard the Third, some of the underlings 
kept their hats on while he was on the stage, whereat ——— remonstra- 
ted, requesting them in a whisper to uncover, as they were in the pre- 
sence of a king, to which admonition he received the following charac- 
teristic reply :—“ Fiddlestick ! I guess we know nothing about kings in 
this country ! 

There is nothing like public rooms and public conveyances for 

teaching people to feel every where at home. 

‘ As to privacy at any time, or under any circumstances, ‘tis a thing 
that enters not into the imagination of an American. They do not 
seem to comprehend, that to be, from sunrise to sunset, one of a hundred 
and fifty people confined in a steam-boat, is in itself a great mise ry ; or 
that to be left by one’s self and to one’s self can ever be desirab le. They 
live all the days of their lives in a throng, eat at ordinaries of two or 
three hundred, sleep five or six in a room, take pleasure in droves, and 
travel in swarms. In spite, therefore, of all its advantages, this mode of 
journeying has its drawbacks. And the greatest of all, to me, is the 
being companione d by so many strangers, ‘whe crowd about you, pursue 
their conversation in your very ears, or, if they like it better, listen to 
yours, stare you out of all countenance, and squeeze you out of all com- 
fort..—* Young women here, accustomed to the society of strangers, 
mixing familiarly with persons of whom they know nothing earthly, 
subject to the gaze of a crowd from morning till night, pushing and 
pressing, and struggling in self-defence, conversing, and being conversed 
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with, by the chance companions of a boarding-house, a steam-boat, or the 
hotel of a fashionable watering-place, they must necessarily lose every 
thing like reserve or bashfulness of deportment, and become free and 
familiar in their manners, and noisy and unrefined in their tone and style 
of conversation. An English girl of sixteen, put on board one of these 
Noah’s arks (for verily there be clean and unclean beasts in them), 
would feel and look like a scared thing.’ 


We think the Americans themselves must enjoy the following 
picture of the militia of New York, on the anniversary of the 
evacuation of the town by the British troops :— 


‘O, pomp and circumstance of glorious war! They were certainly 
not quite so bad as Falstaff’s men, of ragged memory ; for, for aught [ 
know to the contrary, they, perhaps a// of them, had shirts to their 
backs. But some had gloves, and some had none; some carried their 
guns one way, and some another; some had caps of one fashion, and 
some of another; some had no caps at all, but “ shocking bad hats,” 
with feathers in them. The infantry were, however, comparatively 
respectable troops. They did not march many degrees out of the straight 
line, or stoop too much, or turn their heads round too often. Mr 
remarked, that militia were seldom more steady and orderly in their 
appearance. But the cavalry! oh, the cavalry! what gems without 
price they were! Apparently extremely frightened at the shambling 
tituppy chargers, upon whose backs they clung, straggling in all direc- 
tions, putting the admiring crowd in fear of their lives, and proving 
beyond a doubt how formidable they must appear to the enemy, when, 
with the most peaceable intentions in the world, they thus jeopardied 
the safety of their enthusiastic fellow-citizens. Bold would have been 
the man who did not edge backwards into the crowd, as a flock of these 
worthies a-horseback came down the street—some trotting, some gal- 
loping, some racking, some ambling; each and all * witching the world 
with wondrous horsemanship.” If any thing ever might be properly 
called wondrous, they, their riders and accoutrements, deserve the title. 
Some wore boots, and some wore shoes, and one independent hero had 
got on grey stockings and slippers !’ 


Mrs Butler takes up, in passing, many graver subjects of 
remark. Among them, she hits off very justly the principal causes 
of the difference between male and female religion :— 


‘ The fragile frame, the loving heart, and the ignorant mind, are in us 
sources of religious faith. But it often happens that those affections, so 
strong, so deep, so making up the sum and substance of female existence, 
instead of being happily employed, are converted into springs of acute 
suffering. These wells of feeling hidden in the soul, upon whose sur- 
face the slightest smile of affection falls like sunlight, but whose very 
depths are stirred by the breath of unkindness, are too often unvisited 
by the kindly influence of kindred sympathies, and go wearing their own 
channels deeper, in silence and in secrecy, and in infinite bitterness,— 
undermining health, happiness, the joy of life.’ 
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Perhaps it would be wise in her not to meddle or make with 
questions of either religion or me taphysies i in private conference 
with male logicians, w ho, while ¢ arguing generalities, have spe- 
cialties in their heads, ‘The proportion which she and her col- 
league allowed—not more than one man to five thousand, with 
any distinct and definite religious belief—is fearfully short mea- 
sure. Connecting this arithmetical declaration with the follow- 
ing passage (in the truth of which we perfectly agree), how will 
they tally with each other ? 

‘’Tis strange that feelings should pass from our hearts and minds as 
clouds pass from the face of heaven, as though they had never been 
there ;—yet not so, after all; they do not pass so tracklessly—they do 
leave faint shadows behind ; they leave a darker colour upon the face of 
all existence ;—sometimes they leave a sad conviction of wasted capabi- 
lities, and time, precious time, expended in vain. Yet not in vain; even 
though our feelings change,—pass, perhaps, to our own consciousness— 
cease altogether,—'tis not in vain—life is going on—experience and 
solemn wisdom may come with the coming time ; and existence is, after 
all, but a series of experiments upon our spiritual nature.’ 


The theories of moral formation and of moral trial are only a 
difference in words. ‘They come to the same thing. The im- 
provement of one’s individual nature is not indeed absolutely the 
only object of human life ; yet it ought to be so completely the 
paramount one, that no other object should be left in competition 
with it by any reasonable person. To suppose, as above, that 
the spiritual experiment of human life fails with men, and suc- 
ceeds with women, is to complete the system of contraries, which 
is already so remarkable, between the Eastern and Western worlds, 
Women, who can hardly get into the Mahomedan heaven at all, 
would, on this supposition, have the Christian heaven almost 
entirely to themselves. 

On her professional criticisms we have little to offer. A com- 
bination of Kean and of the male Kembles would certainly make 
a greater actor than either extreme, as respectively personified. 
The narrative of her strange expostulatory by-play with her 
American Romeos would seem to be decisive, as far as she is 
concerned at least, on the Grimm controversy, concerning the 
reality of the immediate feelings of a performer. Yet her Ophe- 
lia, she s says, was always moved by her father’s Hamlet ; and 
she was sufficiently herself to dislike to act Juliet to his Romeo. 
She is wrong, we think, in declaring against small theatres. 
Nobody wishes to have them the size only of a private room 3 
but many are desirous to bring them back to the size of the 
theatres of former days. As regards the actors, their diflicul- 
ties might be altered rather than diminished by the change. But 
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if an intermediate size were taken, so as to give sufficient dis- 
tance for the illusion, and yet sufficient nearness to catch the 
natural voice and natural countenance of the performer, the spec- 
tator’s part of the problem would be solved. The well-inten- 
tioned proposition by which some moral alarmist startled her— 
to wit, that our theatres should represent for our amusement 
detached fragments of plays, instead of a whole play, is not worth 
discussing. ‘The proposal was made with the express object of 
reducing the excitement within harmless bounds. And there can 
be little doubt but that it might be so managed as in that respect 
to be perfectly successful. But, on this principle, her stage re- 
former ought also to consider whether he can justify reading a 
play at home to his family, except piecemeal. Arguments, 
grounded on the degree of excitement which is raised by the 
perfection of the illusion, and on the absence of Christian mo- 
tives of conduct in the characters and the plot of dramatic pieces, 
are as old as Christianity itself. ‘They were much insisted on in 
France by the members of the Port- -Royal, and are at present 
one of the Shibboleths of a party (smaller every way except in 
numbers) among ourselves. All that can be said is, that those 
who feel themselves the worse for this species of excitement had 
better certainly stay at home. So with respect to the reading 
books, dramatic or otherwise, which are not of a purely and 
positively religious cast. Yet what in this life of ours is to be- 
come of such. persons? They must of course take a survey of 
their lives in other respects also, and see where (to be consistent 
—if that they ever think of) the analogy would lead them. For 
plays, any way immoral (not confining immorality to love matters 
only), whether in plot, character, or dialogue, we have not a word 
to say. Madame de Staél’s saying, that the coarseness of a 
theatre is a sign of the virtue of the people, and, vice versa, was 
a sophism unworthy of her talents. It is refuted (were refutation 
wanting) by the actual condition of the French drama. One 
thing, besides, is plain enough; you must have decent plays, 
if decent women are to perform in them. 

We have no objection to an actress making a distinguished 
marriage. Quite the contrary. It is highly useful, from its 
tendency to raise the standard of the profession. But we have a 
great objection to their quitting the public service as the conse- 
quence of their marriage. It is one of the most obnoxious 
forms conjugal vanity and exclusiveness can assume. The car- 
rying off Miss Farren or Miss O'Neill from the stage, was like 
shutting up one of the parks, or enclosing Hampste al Heath. 
Our forefathers had a great deal to get over before they could 
bring themselves to bear the thoughts of a real woman on the 
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public stage. It was one of those innovations, however, which, 
when once accomplished, is accomplished for ever. There are 
many parts in life where men still take the place of women very 
needlessly ; ; but this branch of male monopoly is clearly at an end, 
William the Fourth need never fear having to wait, as Charles 
the Second had, for the curtain drawing up, till ‘ her majesty 
* was shaved.’ No successor to the handsome Kynaston will drive 
to Hyde Park with our women of quality, in his theatrical petti- 
coats, after the play is over. Hissing, hooting, pippin-pelting, 
and driving them from the boards, as a public scandal, was the 
reception given to the unlucky Frenchwomen (or ‘ monsters 
* rather,’ as Pry nne calls the ‘m) who first ventured on the 
rash experiment in England. Actresses are quite safe at present 
against this kind of outrage ; even when they unsex themselves 
in hose and doublet. But there is much evil short of this. The 
difficulty of keeping up a tolerable supply of good female per- 
formers, and the chances against the combination of excellencies, 
which is necessary to make a really superior actress, are almost 
infinite. The public, therefore, can ill afford these matrimonial 
retirements, which eclipse before their time the gaiety of nations. 
In the case of Miss Kemble, the mischief is done. Her London 
audience, which the Americans, she says, ‘ should see get up and 
6 wave hats and handkerchiefs, and shout welcome, as ‘they do to 
* us,’ will welcome their favourite no more. There is no chance 
of her return to a profession that she cordially detested. Under 
these circumstances, the only compensation Mr Butler can make 
to us he must make. Te is bound to see that she goes on with 
her faithful and amusing journal, and that she finishes, at her 
leisure, some of the sundry stories, plays, and novels on which, 


it seems, she had already set to work, amid the interruptions of 
the stage. 
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Art. VI.— The Works of Grornct Darcarno, of Aberdeen. 
4to. Reprinted at Edinburgh: 1834. 


N taking up this work, we owe perhaps some apology for the 
deviation from our ordinary rules ; inasmuch as it is merely 

a reprint of ancient matter, the publication also not professedly 
reaching beyond the sphere of a private society.* We are indu- 
ced, however, to make a qualified exception in favour of this 
edition of Dalgarno’s Works, in consideration of the extreme 
rarity of the original treatises, added to their high importance ; 


The Society here alluded to is that known by the name of the 
‘ Maitland Club,’ which was instituted at Glasgow, in imitation of the 
‘ Bannatyne Club ;’ as the latter was, at Edinburgh, in imitation of the 
* Roxburghe Club’ of London. Both of these Clubs have greatly out- 
stripped their progenitor in the number and value of the works printed 
by them. By their means, many curious Pieces which would never other- 
wise have seen the light, have been printed from original Manuscripts ; 
and others, like those contained in the volume before us, have been care- 
fully and handsomely reprinted from rare and forgotten editions, and thus 
rescued from that oblivion into which the unhappy distaste of the age for 
such productions would otherwise have allowed them to sink. Those 
sage and smart snecrers at ‘ Bookworms,’ who sometimes are heard 
indulging themselves in a fling at such Associations, know absolutely 
nothing—that i is the fact—either of what the »y have done, or of the nature 
of the works which they have from time to time put within the reach of 
learned and liberal ¢ uriosity. The treatises reprinted in the volume before 
us, though containing, as Mr Dugald Stewart has stated, striking anticipa- 
tions of some of the most refined conclusions of a later and more enlight- 
ened age, on a most important subject, never would have been made 
accessible to those whose curiosity regarding them was likely to be 
awakened by his strictures, by mere protessional publishers ; and, when 
we recollect, that besides ‘the present volume, complete, accurate, and 
beautiful editions of the works of Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, and of Sir Richard Maitland, have been produced by 
the * Maitland Club,’ we are not ashamed to say that we consider it 
eminently entitled to the grateful acknowledgements and good wishes of 
all rational lovers of the history of philosophy and of our early literature, 
The productions of the ‘ Bannatyne Club’ are more numerous, and still 
more valuable ; particularly in the great and interesting department of 
National History. Bishop a esley’s History, the Life of James the Sixth, 
Sir James Melville's Memoirs, the Autobiography of Andrew Melvill, 
Turner's Memoirs, Mackay’s Memoirs, and Spalding’s History, not to 
mention many other similar works, form a series of contributions to the 
stock of Scottish Historical Literature which a munificent government 
alone, or such a society as the ‘ Bannatyne Club’ could or would venture 
to produce. 
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and because the liberality of the editors has not limited their con- 
tribution merely to members of their society, but extended it to 
the principal libraries of the king gdom, and, we believe, to many 
individuals likely to feel an interest in its contents. W e shall, 
however, relax our rule only to the measure of a very brief 
notice. 

Dalgarno’s Works are composed of two treatises: the first 
entitled—* Ars Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua 
© Philosophica. Londini: 1661 :’ the second—* Didascalocophus, 
‘ or the Deafand Dumb Man's Tutor ; to which is added a Discourse 
‘ of the Nature and Number of Double Consonants: both which 
* Tracts being the first (for what the Author knows) that have been 
‘ published upon either of the subjects. Printed at the Theater in 
* Oxford, 1680, 

Or the author himself, all that is now known is comprised in 
the following slight notice by Anthony a Wood. ‘¢ The reader 
‘may be pleased to know, that one George Dalgarno, a Scot, 
wrote a book entitled, Ars Signorum, §c., London, 1661. This 
book, before it went to press, the author communicated to Dr 
Wilkins, who, from thence taking a hint of greater matter, car- 
ried it on, and brought it up to that which you see extant. This 
Dalgarno was born at Old Aberdeen, and bred in the Univ ersity 
at New Aberdeen ; taught a private grammar school, with good 
success, for about thirty years together, in the parishes of s. 
Michael, and S. Mary "M: ag., in Oxford; wrote also Didasca- 
* locophus, or the Deaf'and Dumb Man’s Tutor ; and dying of a 
‘fever, on the 28th of August, 1687, aged sixty or more, was 
buried in the north body of the Church of S . Mary Magdalen.’ 
(Athene Oxon., Vol. IL, p. 506.) With the exception of an 
accidental allusion to his treatise on Signs, by Leibnitz, in.a let- 
ter to Mr Burnet of Kemney, from whom he had probably re- 
ceived that work of a fellow Aberdonian, and some slight tradi- 
tionary statements by the German historians of literature, the 
memory of Dalgarno” had wholly perished, when attention was 
agi iin awakened to the originality and importance of his specula- 
tions by the late Mr Dugald Stewart, in various passages of his 
writings; and these having suggested to the editors the idea of 
the present reprint, they are very properly collected in their preli- 
min: ry stateme nt, as the best of testimonies to its importance. 

In speaking of Dalgarno’s two treatises, we shall reverse their 
chronological : as well as natural sequence, and take them in what 
appears to us the order of their practical interest. 

In order to appreciate the high and peculiar value of our au- 
thor’s treatise on the education of the Deaf and Dumb, it is 
necessary to take a survey of what had actually been accom- 


. 


. 


‘ 
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plished in this important department of applied psychology, pre- 
vious to the appearance of his treatise. A regular history of this 
branch of education, with extracts from the writings of its earlier 
promoters, now in general extremely rare, would form an inte- 
resting present, both to the speculative and to the practical 
philosopher. In the total absence of such a work, we may be 
pardoned in throwing briefly together a few scattered notices 
which have accidentally crossed us in the course of other en- 
quiries. 

In deducing a history of the progress in the art of educating 
the deaf and dumb, there are certain separate points of accom- 
plishment which it is proper to distinguish. These are, 1. The 
teaching the pupil to understand, by the motions of the lips, &e., 
the speech of those around him; 2. To communicate his own 
thoughts in the articulate sounds of a language; 3. To read 
writ; 4. To employ letters and words, denoted by certain con- 
ventional motions of the hand. There is, however, a /ifth point, 
of still higher and more difficult accomplishment, and on which 
the easy, certain, and complete success of the whole attempt 
depends ;—that is, a determination of the psychological laws, by 
which the order and objects of instruction under the condition of 
deafness is regulated. 

As the result of a philosophical deduction, it was naturally to be 
expected that the last of these should only be realized after the 
possibility and conditions of the method in general had been em- 
pirically proved in the other four. In the present instance, how- 
ever, theory did not merely only follow practice—it long pre- 
vented its applies ition; and the deaf and dumb had been actuall 
taught the use of speech before the philosophers would admit 
their capacity of instruction. The dictum of Aristotle, that of 
all the senses, hearing contributes the most to intelligence and 
knowledge (és Qgemeiw xadirov), was taken apart from the quali- 
fications under which that illustrious thinker advanced the pro- 
position (viz. that this was only by accident, inasmuch as 
hearing is the sense of sound, and sound contingently the vehicle 
of thought) ; and was alleged to prove, what was in fact the 
very converse of its true import, that the deaf are wholly inca- 
pable of intellectual instruction. 

In like manner, a dogma of the physicians, which remounts 
we believe to Galen, that dumbness was not, as Aristotle had 
affirmed, in general a mere consequent of deafness, but the effect 
of a common organic lesion of the lingual and auditory nerves, 
arising as they do from a neighbouring origin in the brain—was 
generally admitted as conclusive against the possibility of a deaf 
person being taught to articulate sounds. It was, therefore, with 
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wonder and doubt that the first examples of the falsehood of these 
assumptions were received by the learned. The disabilities which 
the Roman law, and the older codes of every European jurispru- 
dence, imposed on the deaf and dumb, were all founded in the 
principle—Surdus natus est mutus et plane indisciplinabilis, as 
Molinzeus has it. 

Rodolphus Agricola, who died in 1485, is the oldest testi- 
mony we recollect to a capacity in the deaf and dumb of an 
intelligent education; and it is remarkable that there is none 
older. In the last chapter of his posthumous work, De Inven- 
tione Dialectica, as an illustration of § the immense and almost in- 
* credible power of the human mind,’ he instances ‘aslittle less than 
* miraculous, what he himself had witnessed,—a person deaf from 
‘ infancy, and consequently dumb, who had learned to understand 
‘ writing, and, as if possessed of speech, was able to write down 
* his whole thoughts.’ Vives, some fifty years later, in his trea- 
tise De Anima (L. ii. ec. De Discendi ratione), after noticing 
that Aristotle had justly styled the ear the organ of instruction, 
expresses his ‘ wonder that there should have been a person born 
‘ deaf and dumb who had learned letters: let the belief in this’ 
(he says) ‘ rest with Rodolphus Agricola, who has recorded the 
* fact, and affirmed that he himself beheld it.’ The countrymen 
of the unbelieving Vives were, however, destined, in the follow- 
ing generation, to be the inventors of the art in question. 

The oldest indication we have of any systematic attempt at 
educating the deaf, is by Franciscus Vallesius, the celebratea 
Spanish physician, who, in his Philosophia Sacra, published in 
1590, mentions that ‘a friend of his, Petrus Pontius, a Benedic- 
* tine monk, taught the deaf to speak by no other art than instruct- 
‘ ing them first to write, then pointing out to them the objects 
* signified by the written characters, and finally guiding them 
‘to those motions of the tongue, &e. which correspond to the 
‘ characters.’ What more is now accomplished? Pontius does 
not appear to have published an account of his method. This, 
however, was done by John Paul Bonnet, secretary to the Con- 
stable of Castile, who, in 1620, printed, in Spanish, at Madrid, 
his Reduction of Letters, and Art of Instructing the Dumb. ‘That 
this work of Bonnet contains only the practice of Pontius is 
proved by the evidence of Perez in the book itself, and that of 
Antonius in his Bibliotheca Hispanica. Of the signal success of 
the art in the hands of Pontius (among others on two brothers 
and a sister of the Constable of Castile) we have accounts by 
Antonius, by Morales, and a very curious one by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, of what he saw himself in the younger brother of the 
Constable, when he accompanied Charles I., when Prince of 
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Wales, in his expedition into Spain, and to whom he appeals 
as a fellow-witness with himself. 


‘ There was a nobleman of great quality that I knew in Spain, the 
younger brother of the Constable of Castile, who was taught to heare 
the sounds of words with his eyes (if that expression may be permitted). 
This Spanish Lord was born deafe, so deafe that if a gun were shot off 
close by his eare he could not heare it, and consequently he was dumbe ; 
for not being able to heare the sound of words, he could never imitate 
nor understand them: The lovelinesse of his face, and especially the 
exceeding life and spiritfulnesse of his eyes, and the comelinesse of his 
person, and the whole composure of his body throughout, were pregnant 
signes of a well-tempered mind within, And therefore all that knew 
him lamented much the want of meanes to cultivate it, and to embrue 
it with the notions, which it seemed to be capable of, in regard of itself, 
had it not been crossed by this unhappy accident, which to remedie 
physicians and chyrurgions had long employed their skill, but all in 
vaine. At the last there was a priest, who undertooke the teaching 
him to understand others when they spoke, and to speake himselfe that 
others might understand him, for which attempt at first he was laughed 
at, yet after some yeares he was looked upon as if he had wrought a 
miracle. In a word, after strange patience, constancie, and paines, he 
brought the young lord to speak as distinctly as any man whatsoever ; 
and to understand so perfectly what others said, that he would not lose 
a word in a whole dayes conversation. I have often discoursed with the 
priest whilst I waited upon the Prince of Wales (now our gracious 
Sovereign) in Spain, and I doubt not but his Majesty remembreth all 
I have said of him, and much more: for his Majesty was very 
curious to observe, and enquire into the utmost of it. It is true, 
one great misbecomeingnesse he was apt to fall into, whilst he 
spoke : which was an uncertainty in the tone of his voyce, for not 
hearing the sound he made when he spoke, he could not steadily 
governe the pitch of his voyce, but it would be sometimes higher, and 
sometimes lower, though for the most part what he delivered together 
he ended in the same key as he began it. But when he had once suffer- 
ed the passage of his voyce to close, at the opening it again, chance, or 
the measure of his earnestness to speak or reply, gave him his tone, which 
he was not capable of moderating by such an artifice, as is recorded 
Caius Gracchus used, when passion in his orations to the people, drove 
out his voice with too great a vehemency or shrilnesse. He could discerne 
in another whether he spoke shrill or low; and he would repeat after 
any bodie any hard word whatsoever, which the Prince tried often, not 
only in English, but by making some Welchmen that served his High- 
nesse speak words of their language, which he so perfectly ecchoed, that 
I confesse I wondered more at that than at all the rest, and his master 
himself would acknowledge that the rules of his art reached not to pro- 
duce that effect with any certainty. And, therefore, concluded this in 
him must spring from other rules he had framed unto himselfe out of his 
own attentive observation ; which the advantages which nature had just- 
ly given him in the sharpnesse of senses to supply the want of this, 
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endowed him with an ability and sagacity to do beyond any other man 
that had his hearing. He expressed it, surely, in a high measure by his 
so exact imitation of the Welch pronunciation ; for that tongue (like the 
Hebrew) employeth much the guttural letters, and the motions of that 
part which frameth them cannot be seen or judged by the eye, otherwise 
than by the effect they may happily make by consent in the other parts 
of the mouth exposed to view. For the knowledge he had of what they 

said sprung from his observing the motions they made, so that he could 
converse currently in the light, though they he talked with whispered 
never so softly. And I have seen him at the distance of a large cham- 
ber’s breadth say words after one, that I standing close by the speaker 
could not hear a syllable of. But if he were in the darke, or if one turned 
his face out of his sight he was capable of nothing one said.’ —( Treatise of 


Bodies.) 


The prejudice was now dispelled that the deaf and dumb were 
incapable of education ; and during the course of the seventeenth 
century, many examples are recorded of their successful instruc- 
tion without even the aid of a teacher experienced in the art. 

Though nothing can be clearer than the right of Spain to the 

original invention “of this art in all its branches, we, however, find 
it claimed, at a much later period, and in the same year, (1670), 
by Lana, the Italian Jesuit, in his Prodromo ; and for Dr John 
Wallis, Professor of Geometry in Oxford, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London. ‘The precepts of the former are 
neither new nor important ; and the latter can only vindicate his 
originality by an ignorance of what had previously been effected. 

Wallis appears to have long (that is, before the appearance 
of Dalgarno’s work) applied himself mainly to the comparatively 
unimportant point of enabling the deaf to enunciate words. 
Without undervaluing the merit of his treatise on the nature and 
pronunciation of letters, § in the introduction to his English gram- 
mar, nor the success of his principles in enabling the deaf to 
speak,—all this had been previously done by others with equal 
ability and success. ‘The nature of letters, the organic modifi- 
cations for the production of the various vocal sounds, had been 
investigated by Fabricius ab Aquapendente in his treatise De 
Locutione ; and thereafter with remarkable accuracy and minute- 
ness by P. Montanus in his Account of a New Art called the Art of 
Speech, published in Holland many years prior to the grammar of 
Dr Wallis ;—while Bonnet, in the work alre sady mentioned, had, 
in the first book, treated ‘ of the nature of letters and their pro- 
* nunciation among different nations,’ and in the second, ‘showed 
‘ how the mute may be taught the figure and pronunciation of 
* letters by manual demonstration, and the motion of the mouth 
‘and lips.’ Wallis’s originality can indeed hardly be maintained 
in relation even to English writers. 
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To say nothing of Lord Bacon’s recommendation of ‘ the 
‘ motions of the tongue, lips, throat, palate, &c., which go to the 
‘ making up of the several letters, as a subject worthy of enquiry,’ 
John Bulwer had, in the year 1648, published his curious 
treatise, entitled, ‘ Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man's 
‘ Friend, exhibiting the philosophical verity of that subtile art, which 
‘may inable one with an observant eie, to heare what any man speaks 
‘by the moving of his lips. Upon the same ground, with the advan- 
‘tage of an historical exemplification, apparently proving, that a 
‘ man borne deafe and dumbe, may be taught to heare the sounds of 
‘ words with his eie, and thence learn to speak with his tongue. By 
* J. B. sirnamed the Chirosopher. London, 1648.’ 

Bulwer appears to have been ignorant of Bonnet’s book, but 
he records many remarkable cases, several within his own expe- 
rience, of what had been accomplished for the education of the 
deaf. He was the first also to recommend the institution of 
‘an academy of the mute,’ and to notice the capacity which deaf 
persons usually possess of enjoying music through the medium of 
the teeth—a fact which has latterly been turned to excellent 
account, especially in Germany ; and there principally by Father 
Robertson, a monk of the Scots College of Ratisbon, by whose 
exertions a new source of instruction and enjoyment has thus 
been opened up to those otherwise insensible to sounds, It 
is remarkable that Bulwer, who had previously written a work 
on * Chirologia, or the Natural Language of the Hand, and 
who had thence even obtained the surname of the ‘ Chirosopher,’ 
should have suggested nothing in regard to a method of speaking 
on the fingers; and it is still more singular that his attention was 
not called to this device, as he himself has mentioned a remark- 
able case in which it had been actually applied. ‘ A pregnant 
* example,’ he says, ‘ of the officious nature of the touch, in sup- 
* plying the defect or temporall incapacity of the other senses, we 
* have in one Master Babington, of Burntwood, in the county of 
* Essex, an ingenious gentleman, who, through some sicknesse, 
‘ becoming deaf, doth, notwithstanding, feele words, and, as if 

he had an eye in his finger, sees signes in the darke; whose 
wife discourseth very perfectly with him by a strange way of 
arthrologie, or alphabet, contrived on the joynts of his fingers, 
who, taking him by the hand in the night, can so discourse 
with him very exactly; for he feeling the joynts which she 
toucheth for letters, by them collected into words, very readily 
conceives what she would suggest to him.’ P. 106. 

We pass over Holder’s * Elements of Speech—An Essay of 
* Enquiry into the Natural Production of Letters, with an Ap- 
‘pendix to instruct Persons Deaf and Dumb ;’ and Sibscote’s 
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© Deaf and Dumb Man’s Discourse, which were published in the 
interval between Wallis’s practical application of his method and 
the appearance of Dalgarno’s book. Dalgarno, we believe, may 
claim the merit of having first exhibited, and that in its most 
perfect form, a finger alphabet. He makes no pretensions, how- 
ever, to the original conception of such a medium of communica- 
tion. But the great and distinctive merit of his treatise is not 
so much, that it improved the mechanism of instruction, as that 
it corrected the errors of his predecessors, and pointed out the 
principles on which the art is founded, and by the observance of 
which alone it can be carried to perfection. As we first attempt 
to fix and communicate our notions by the aid of speech, it was a 
natural prejudice to believe that sounds were the necessary in- 
strument of thought and its expression. The earlier instructors of 
the deaf and dumb were thus led to direct their principal effort 
to the teaching their pupils to distinguish the different mecha- 
nical movements by which different sounds are produced, and to 
imitate these sounds by imitating the organic modification on 
which they depend. ‘They did not consider that still there ex- 
isted no sound for the deaf; that the signs to which they thus 
attached ideas were only perceptions of sight and feeling; that 
these, on the one hand, were minute, ambiguous, fugitive, and, 
on the other, difficult; and that it would be better to associate 
thought with a system of signs more easy to produce, and less 
liable to be mistaken. Siceeane of first educating the deaf and 
dumb in the general principles of grammar, and in primarily as- 
sociating their thought with written instead of with spoken sym- 
bols, is generally claimed for the eighteenth century, France, 
and the Abbé de I’Epée. All this was, however, fully demon- 
strated a century before in the forgotten treatise of our country- 
man, as in a great measure also practised by Pontius, the ori- 
ginal inventor of the art, a century before Dalgarno. We 
are indebted, as we formerly observed, to Mr Dugald Stewart 
for rescuing the name of Dalgarno from the oblivion into 
which it had fallen; and the following quotation from that 
distinguished philosopher affords the most competent illustration 
of his merits.—* After having thus paid the tribute of my sincere 
* respect to the enlightened and benevolent exertions of a cele- 
‘ brated foreigner (Sicard), I feel myself called on to lay hold of 
* the only opportunity that may occur to me of rescuing from 
* oblivion the name of a Scottish writer, whose merits have been 
* strangely overlooked, both by his contemporaries and by his 
* successors. ‘The person I allude to is George Dalgarno, who, 
* more than a hundred and thirty years ago, was led, by his own 
* sagacity, to adopt, a priori, the same general conclusion con- 
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‘ cerning the education of the dumb, of which the experimental 
‘ discovery, and the happy application, have, in our times, re- 
‘ flected such merited lustre on the name of Sicard. I mention- 
‘ed Dalgarno formerly, in a note annexed to the first volume of 
* the * Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ as the author of a very 
* ingenious tract, entitled * Ars Signorum,’ from which it appears 
* indisputably that he was the precursor of Bishop Wilkins in his 
‘speculations concerning a real character and a philosophical 
* language ; and it now appears to me equally clear, upon a fur- 
‘ther acquaintance with the short fragments which he has left 
‘ behind him, that, if he did not lead the way to the attempt made 
‘by Dr Wallis to teach the dumb to speak, he had conceived 
‘ views with respect to the means of instructing them, far more 
‘ profound and comprehensive than any we meet with in the works 
‘of that learned writer prior to the date of Dalgarno’s publica- 
‘tions. On his claims in these two instances, I forbear to en- 
‘large at present; but I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of 
‘ transcribing a few paragraphs in justification of what I have 
‘ already stated with respect to the remarkable coincidence be- 
‘tween some of his theoretical deductions, and the practical 
‘ results of the French Academician, 

** T conceive there might be successful addresses made to a 
** dumb child, even in its cradle, when he begins visu cognoscere 
** matrem, if the mother or nurse had but as nimble a hand, 
** as commonly they have a tongue. For instance, I doubt not 
“but the words hand, foot, dog, cat, hat, &c., written fair, 
* and as often presented to the deaf child’s eye, pointing from 
“the words to the things, and vice versa, as the blind child 
“hears them spoken, would be known and remembered as soon 
** by the one as the other ; and as I think the eye to be as docile as 
** the ear, so neither see I any reason but the hand might be made 
** as tractable an organ as the tongue, and as soon brought to form, 
** if not fair, at least legible characters, as the tongue to imitate and 
* echo back articulate sounds.” ‘* The difficulties of learning to read 
‘on the common plan, are so great, that one may justly wonder 
** how young ones come to get over them, Now, the deaf child, 
*‘ under his mother’s tuition, passes securely by all these rocks 
*‘ and quicksands. ‘The distinction of letters, their names, their 
** powers, their order, the dividing words into syllables, and of 
*¢ them again making words, to which may be added tone and ac- 
** cent—none of these puzzling niceties hinder his progress. It is 
* true, after he has passed the discipline of the nursery, and comes 
“ to learn grammatically, then he must begin to learn to know 
** letters written, by their figures, number, and order.” 

‘ The same author elsewhere observes, that ** the soul can exert 
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‘* her powers by the ministry of any of the senses ; and therefore, 
‘“‘ when she is de »prived of her principal secretaries, the eye and 
sar, than she must be contented with the service of her lackeys 
| scullions, the other senses ; which are no less true and faith- 
‘* ful to their mistress than the eye and the ear, but not so quick 
** for despatch.” 
* I shall only add one other sentence, from which my rez uders 
‘ will be enabled, without any comment of mine, to perceive with 
* what sagacity and success this very original thinker had antici- 
* pated some of the most refined experiment: al conclusions of a 
* more enlightened age.’ 
‘© My design is not to give a methodical system of grammatical 
* rules, but only such general directions, whereby an industrious 
** tutor may bring his deaf pupil to the vulgar use and om of a 
66 language, that : so he may be the more apable of receiving in- 
** struction in the 2:47, from the rules of grammar, when his judg- 
** ment is ripe for that study ; or, more pl iinly, I intend to bring 
* the way of teaching a deaf man to read and write, as near as 
** possible to that of te: aching young ones to speak and understand 
** their mother-tongue.” 

‘ In prosecution of this general idea, he has treated, in one very 
short chapter, of 4 Deaf’. Man’s Dictionary, and in another of 
Grammar for Deaf Persons, both of them containing (under the 
disadvantages of a style uncommonly pedantic and quaint) a va- 
riety of precious hints, from which, if I do not deceive myself, 
useful practical lights might be derived, not only by such as may 
undertake the instruction ‘of such pupils, as Mitchell or Massien, 
but by all who have any concern in the tuition of children during 
the first stage of their’ education, 

‘ That Dalgarno’s suggestions with respect to the education of 
the dumb, were not altogether useless to Dr Wallis, will, I think, 
be readily admitted by those who take the trouble to compare 
his letter to Mr Beverley (published eighteen years after Dal- 
garno’s treatise) with his 7'ractatus de Loquela, published in 
1653. In this letter, some valuable remarks are to be found on 
the method of leading the dumb to the signification of words ; and 
yet the name of Dalgarno i is not once mentioned to his corespon- 
dent.’ We may add, that Mr Stewart is here far more lenient 

than Dr Wallis’ ‘disingenuity merited. Wallis, in his letter to 
Mr Beverley, has plundered’ Dalgarno even to his finger’d alpha- 
bet. It is no excuse, though it may in part account for the 
omission of Dalgarno’s name, that Daly: ino, whilst he made 
little account in general of the teaching of the deaf and dumb to 
speak, had, in his chapter on the subject, passed over in total 
silence the very remarkable exploits in this department of ¢ the 
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‘ learned and my worthy friend Dr Wallis,’ as he elsewhere styles 

him. On this subject, indeed, it seems to have been fated that 
every writer should either be ignorant of, or should ignore his pre- 
decessors. Bulwer, Lana, and Wallis, each professed himself 
original ; Dalgarno entitles his Dédascalocophus ‘ the first, 
‘(for what the author knows) that had been published on the 
‘subject’: and Amman, whose Surdus Loquens appez ared in 
1692, makes solemn oath, ‘ that he had found no vestige of a si- 
milar attempt in any previous writer,’ 

The length to which these observations have run on the Phi- 
locophus, w vould preclude our entering on the subject of the other 
treatise—the Ars Signorum, were this not otherwise impossible 
within the limits of the present notice. But indced the most ge- 
neral statement of the problem of an universal character, and of 
the various attempts made for its solution, could hardly be com- 
prised within the longest article. At the same time, regarding 
as we do the plan of a philosophical language as a curious theore- 
tical idea, but one which can never be practically realized, our 
interest in the several essays is principally limited to the ingenuity 
manifested by the authors, and to the minor philosophical truths 
incidentally deve ‘loped in the course of the discussions. Of such, 
the treatise of Dalgarno is not barren; but that which principally 
struck us, is his remarkable ; anticipation, on speculative grounds, 
a priori, of what has been now articulately proved, a posteriori, 
by the Dutch philologers and Horne ‘Tooke—that the parts of 
speech are all reducible to the noua and verb, or to the noun 
alone. 


Arr. VII.—Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North- 
west Passage, and of a Tesidence in the Arctic Regions during 
the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833. By Sir Joun Ross, 
C.B., K.S.A., K.C.S., &c. &c., ¢ a a ‘the Royal Navy. 
Including ane. ‘ommander now Captain. James Ciark 
Ross, R.N., F.R.S., FLL.S., &e., and the Discovery of the 
Northern Magnetic Pole. 4to. London: 1835, ae 


Sees hs A betes (Lt 

] EFORE Captain Ross undertook the adventurous voyage from 

which he so unex ‘pectedly returned, the interest which 
so long surrounded the question of a north west passage had be- 
gun to subside. Notwithstanding the many valuable discoveries 
which were made by the preceding expe ‘ditions, their failure 
in effecting the leading object which they contemplated, had 
damped the ardour both of scientific enthusiasm and of com- 


mercial speculation ; and the Government of the day, though not 
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unwilling to devote the public money to scientific enterprises, 
which could be partineaed by naval or military officers, did not 
feel themselves justified in the farther pursuit of an object to which 
the nation had shown considerable indifference, if not some por- 
tion of hostility. 

Since the year 1818, when Captain Ross first navigated Baffin’s 
Bay in search of a northwest passage, no fewer than nine voyages 
and journeys have been undertaken at the expense of the British 
Government for the purpose of exploring the Arctic Zone. In 
these expeditions, the English Board of Longitude took a deep 
and an active interest, not “merely in reference to the progress of 
geographical discovery, but to the determination of many data of 
general science, and particularly of those which relate to the figure 
of the earth. ‘The Royal Society of London combined its exer- 
tions with those of the Board of Longitude, and both these 
public bodies gave the most effective aid to the Admiralty 
in the general and scientific equipment of all the nine expe- 
ditions of discovery. But notwithstanding all these exertions, 
and the extreme liberality, if not the profusion of the Government, 
the fruits of these expeditions, however valuable we may deem 
them, were not commensurate with the efforts and the means 
which they exhausted; and we have no doubt, that men of dis- 
interested judgment and well-informed minds will agree with us 
in thinking, that results of more importance to science—of greater 
practical value in social life—and better calculated to advance 
the national glory—might have been obtained from a different 
application of the public wealth. 

It may doubtless gratify the national vanity to plant the standard 
of E ngland even upon sterile regions where snow falls during 
one-half of the year, and drifts and thaws during the other, and 
the whole of which may be had in fee simple for a piece of iron 
hoop or an old file; and geographical amateurs may delight to 
contemplate a new line of coast studded with the names of the 
royal family, the favourites of the court, the minions of office, and 
the pot-companions and cousins to the tenth degree of the success- 
ful navigator. But though all this is a real addition to our mass 
of knowledge, yet if no advantage can be gained by revisiting 
such inhospitable regions, it must be admitted that the mere 
knowledge of their existence, and of the indentations of their 
shores, is comparatively useless, and utterly unworthy of that sa- 
crifice or risk of life and resources by which it may have been 
acquired,* 


* These observations are by no means intended to depreciate Captain 
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But even if the pursuit of a northwest passage had been a 
laudable object; if our fisheries could have been increased in 
number or in extent by the continuance of such researches; and 
if questions of profound science could have been solved during the 
prosecution of these more secular objects—the prime movers and 
directors of our northern expeditions failed in the performance of 
the high duties confided to their care. Even in the tree of 
knowledge the worm of corruption lies gnawing at its tendrils ; 
and though its canker may not always be displayed in the burst- 
ing of the leaf, or in the expansion of the flower, yet it never 
fails to be conspicuous in its empty seed-vessels and its shrivelled 
fruit. We have neither inclination nor space to justify these 
views by a running commentary upon nine expeditions of disco- 
very, but the following important facts, published for the first 
time by Captain Ross, will supply the want of any such discus- 
sion. 


‘It is not generally known that the question of “ a north-west pass- 
age,” which had been lying dormant since the voyage of Captain Phipps, 
was, in 1817, revived by Mr William Scoresby, a highly-gifted and 
talented navigator, who then commanded a ship on the Greenland fish- 
ery, but now a respectable and useful member (minister) of the Church 
of England, at Exeter. This gentleman, in a well-penned letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks, represented that so great a change had taken place in the 
seasons and the position of the ice in the Arctic Regions, that the 
time had probably arrived when the long-agitated problem might be 
solved, 

‘ His object was, no doubt, employment on this arduous service, that 
as he had been the proposer, he might share in the glory of the enter- 
prise. Why his services were rejected does not appear; but I have his 
own authority for saying that he would have accepted “ any situation in 





Ross’s labours, or those of his predecessors in discovery. He has him- 
self hazarded nearly the same opinion in the Introduction to his present 
Voyage. ‘I have elsewhere said,’ he remarks, ‘ how much I regretted that 
Commander Ross was prevented from extendiug the journeys which he 
undertook towards the west, so far as to have completed this connexion, 
which would thus have left nothing for future examination, between this 
point and Behring’s strait, but the other spaces already mentioned. I 
must, however, admit his plea, grounded on the difficulty of carrying, or 
procuring provisions, rather than on any impediments offered by the 
country or the climate; unavoidably regretting, nevertheless, that we 
could not command the means of completing this very short portion of 
the coast, and of thus drawing on our chart that line, of which, per- 
haps, the only satisfaction that can ever be derived would be, THAT 
THERE IS ON A PIECE OF PAPER A BLACK LINE INSTEAD OF A 
BLANK. —Jntroduction, p. Xxi. 
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the expedition which a gentleman could hold.” He cannot, however, 
be deprived of the merit of being the promoter of all the attempts which 
have been made since that time. Sir Joseph Banks’s high recommend- 
ation of his proposal to the Government was attended to, and a circular 
was written to discover what officer of the navy had served most among 
ice. In the mean time ships were purchased, and were not only ina 
great state of forwardness before I was selected to command them, but 
all the junior officers were appointed ; the purser and my nephew, then 
only seventeen years of age, being the only individuals of my own 
selection. 

‘I believe there is no instance on record where an officer was appoint- 
ed to command such an enterprise without his having been consulted as 
to the qualities of the ships he was to conduct. But with me it was 
not the case; and when I arrived in London, I was concerned to dis- 
cover that the ships (by that time half finished) were totally unfit for 
such a service; but my remonstrances were too late, and I was told, 
that if I did not choose to accept the command, some one else would,— 
and as I had left the Driver, it was the only chance I had for promotion. 
I must here remark, however, that I throw no blame on the late Admi- 
ralty on this account. Their lordships consulted, before I was selected, 
people well qualified to give them information ; but these people had 
ships to sell or stre ngthen, and the temptation of gaining 6 or 7000/. was 
sufficient to turn the scale ; and I alone, who had the whole responsibility, 
was doomed to be the suffere r. The truth of my assertion is fully de- 
monstrated in the narrative of my first voyage, and in the employment, 
subsequently, of ships of a tot lly different class. ‘The officers were all, 
certainly, as seamen and navigators, well qualified, but none had ever 
wintered, or had any considerable experience among ice. The service 
was entirely new to them, and for this reason ice-masters and mates 
were appointed, whose opinions of course had much the more w eight ; 
but if I had had officers of my own selection, I could have found those 
who combined those qualities with experience among ice, even more 
than my own; and I would certainly have employed Mr Scoresby.’ 

The facts here stated respecting the Rey. Mr Scoresby have 
been long known to the friends of that ac complished and excellent 
individual. His high merits and services to science were rudely 
overlooked by that very Government which availed itself of his 
laboursand suggestions; but we trust that the statement of Captain 
Ross, so creditable to his professional candour, will attract the 
attention of the public, and that Mr Scoresby will speedily re- 
ceive, in ecclesiastical preferment, that reward for his discoveries, 
to which his piety and his learning would alone entitle him. 

The series of Arctic expeditions to which we have referred, 
terminated with the unsuccessful attempt of Captain Parry in 
1827 to reach the North Pole. The public curiosity was s satiated. 
The zeal of the Government sank into apathy, and, like children 
tired of their toys, they broke in pieces and trampled under foot 
the mechanism with which they had been so agreeably occupied. 
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They not only repealed the statute which offered a Parliamentary 
reward of L.20,000 for the discovery of a northwest passage, but 
abolished the Board of Longitude, the only scientific board in 
England, and one which had performed so active and important 
a part in the history of Arctic discovery. 

The narrative of Captain Ross’s voyage affords more than one 
remarkable instance in which providence baffles the devices of 
human wisdom, avails itself of the blunders of human ignorance, 
and employs the failures of human enterprise, in accomplishing 
its own pre-ordained arrangements. ‘The most singular of these 
examples is that in which the repeal of the statute above men- 
tioned—an act of meanness unworthy of the British name—ac- 
tually led to the accomplishment of those very objects for which 
the statute had been enacted ! 

In the year 1827 the Duke of Wellington had declined Captain 
Ross’s offer of making a new voyage to the northern seas. ‘The 
ardour of our country! man, however, was not to be damped by 
this refusal. He appealed from the parsimony of the premier, 
to the liberality of individual wealth, and submitted the whole of 
his plans to the consideration of his friend, Mr Felix Booth, an 
opulent London merchant, with whose munificence and public 
spirit he had reason to be a¢quainted. 

As the statute which offered a parliamentary reward of L.20,000 
for the discovery of a northwest passage was still in force, Mr 
Booth declined to embark in an enterprise which might be re- 
garded in no higher light than a mercantile speculation. Thus 
bafled, from motives which it was more easy to admire than to 
overcome, Captain Ross again submitted to the Government an 
improved scheme of exploring the Arctic Zone, which, as might 
have been foreseen, was again rejected ; but by an extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstances, the unexpected repeal of the north- 
west passage act in the same year (a measure which Captain 
Ross appears to view with the same disapprobation as we do, 
and which in reality seems to have been intended to crush his 
and all similar schemes), led to the removal of Mr Booth’s 
scruples ; and induced him to embark with ardour in the views 
of his friend, when no suspicion of interested motives could any 
longer rest on the undertaking, and when he could have ‘ no 
other object in view than the advancement of the honour of 
‘his country and the interests of science, and to gratify the feel- 
‘ings of a friend.’ 

Under the influence of such noble views, this generous patron 
expended between L.17,000 and L.18,000 in the equipment of 
the expedition. He gave Captain Ross unlimited powers to pro- 
vide, at his expense, all that was deemed necessary for its success ; 
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and the only condition which he stipulated was, that his connex- 
ion with the expedition should not be made known. The secret 
was accordingly kept till Captain Ross’s return, when he had the 
gratification of requiting the generosity of his friend, by inscribing 
his name on the new Continent which he had odied to geogra- 
phy. To this appropriate compliment the civilized world will 
add its tribute of praise, and posterity will preserve and honour 
the memory of Felix Booth, when the lustre of higher names shall 
have waned, and the more imposing achievements of legislation 
and of war shall have passed into oblivion.* 

In doing justice to the motives and liberality of Sir Felix 
Booth, we ‘must not forget that a similar debt is especially due to 
those of Captain Ross. Our readers will doubtless remember, 
that in returning from the cireumnavigation of Baffin’s Bay in 
1818, Captain Ross passed Lancaster Sound without recogni- 
sing it to be an opening in the coast, and delineated the land 
as continuous in his chart of that voyage. Some of his shipmates, 
on their return to England, charged him with having neglected 
that part of the coast, “and with havi ing turned a deaf ¢ ear to some 
of their suggestions on the subject. When Captain Parry dis- 
covered the existence of Lancaster Sound in 1829, and actually 
sailed across what was laid down as land in Captain Ross’s map, 
the previously existing feeling on the subject was naturally in- 
creased ; and the circumstance of Captain Ross having never 
been again employed in subsequent Arctic expeditions, led the 

ublie to presume that the Admiralty had regarded him either as 
ae been remiss in his survey of Baffin’s Bay, or, as being less 
qualified than other officers for the management of similar under- 
takings. The general presumption, therefore, that his reputation 
had been injured was not a very unwarrantable one ; and when, 
after the lapse of eleven years, he undertook his last adv enturous 
voyage, it was rather a natural and, in our judgment, a compli- 
mentary mistake, to suppose that he had hazarded his fortune and 
his life to replace himself in the good opinion of the public. It 








* The Committee of the House of Commons, in their Report on Cap- 
tain Ross’s claim for a Parliamentary reward, has noticed in terms of just 
admiration the conduct of Mr Booth. «To Mr Felix Booth, to whose 
modest public spirit and rare munificence this expedition is entirely due, 
your Committee regret that they have it not in their power to propose 
some fit token of public acknowledgment ; but they cannot forbear ofter- 
ing the tribute of their admiration and respect.’ The acknowledgment 


here referred to was left to the King, who granted the dignity of a baro- 
net to Mr Booth. 
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is the wicked man only that triumphs in his wickedness; the 
truly virtuous, who, under temptation or calumny, may have sunk 
in the estimation of society, will never abandon the struggle to 
regain the honourable level from which he has fallen. 

But whatever view we may take of these matters, one thing is 
certain, that Captain Ross was unfortunate in missing the disco- 
very of Lancaster Sound, which the 7 next expedition had 
effected ; and we cannot regard it as any thing but honourable to 
him, that he should have been desirous of removing any unfavour- 
able misinterpretation of this circumstance, by undertaking the 
more daring adventure from which he has returned.* 


In justice to Captain Ross, we must add the following statement 
from himself. After observing that he had declined receiving any sub- 
scriptions on his own account, and that he had depended on the liberality 
of Government for the payment of the wages of his men, he adds: ‘I 
had no alternative but to apply to Parliament, and my case having been 
brought before the House of Commons by the Right Hon. R. Cutlar 
Fergusson, was discussed on the 17th of March, when, for the first 
time, I learned that it was supposed my undertaking this enterprise was 
to recover a lost reputation. My case was, fortunately for me, sub- 
mitted to a select committee of the House of Commons, and I had be- 
fore this high tribunal an opportunity of refuting calumnies which had 
been industriously circulated against me, by producing documentary 
evidence that my conduct on the former expedition had been approved 
of by the Admiralty, as will appear by the following extract from the 
minutes of the committee: 

© Question—Did you conceive your reputation had been placed at all 
in question in consequence of the result of your first voyage? 

‘ Answer—No, certainly not. The Admiralty approved of my con- 
duct by giving me promotion subsequent to my return, When I was 
attacked anonymously, I applied for a court-martial on my conduct, and 
was told by Lord Melville that I had received my promotion, and the 
court-martial was therefore unnecessary, and that 1 must not take no- 
tice of any thing that was written against me. 

‘ Question—Did he at the same time state that you would not have 
received your promotion if the Admiralty had not been satisfied with 
your conduct 7 

‘ Answer—Yes. I have a letter from Lord Melville in proof of that 
fact, which I will read: 

* « T entertain no doubt whatever from the general impression in my 
mind, and from reference to the dates of your promotion to the rank of 
a commander and captain, and to your employment in the intervening 
period, that your commission in 1818 was in consequence of former ser- 
vices. On the other hand, if your conduct as commander of the Isabella 
had been disapproved of at the Admiralty, most assuredly you would not 
have been promoted so soon after your return.”’ 
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That Captain Ross's reputation has suffered any damage in its 
hull we cannot for a moment admit ;— that it was slightly ruffled 
in its topsails is sufficiently recorded in his own volume. ‘The 
ever-blowing and the ever-veering breath of calumny—the moral 
sirocco which blows on all characters , and from every point of the 
compass—was |i likely to find the Arctic Hero more susceptible of its 
blight than its victims of the temperate zone ; and we can excuse 
Captain Ross for feeling too sensitively its malign influence. 
The truth is, that Captain Ross committed no fault to justify 
any attack upon his fame: The experience of all subsequent 
expeditions, and especially that of the last, proves how difficult 
it is to trace the line of an ice-bound coast, and how impossible, 
in some states of weather, to pronounce upon its continuity. 
Captain Ross himself discovered ‘ that Creswell bay was at 
* least thirty miles deeper than where the land had been laid 

‘down’ by Captain Parry; and if, in the higher walks of 
enquiry, we were to assail. the reputation of eminent men who 
have stood on the very threshold of great discoveries, and have 
most inexplicably missed them, we should vilify almost every 
name that adorns the history of science. 

Such were the circumstances under which Captain Ross 
undertook his voyage. The novelty of his plan, and the 
ground upon which he looked for success, consisted in employing 
a steam-vessel, with a small draught of water ; and he according- 
ly purchased the Victory, which had been used as a steam- -packet 
between Liverpool and the Isle of Man, and replaced the old 
paddles by the superior ones of Mr Robertson’s construction. 
After being strengthened and enlarged by Mr Fearnall, she was 
able to carry 1! 50. tons, including the engine, with the necessary 
complement of provisions. ‘The high pressure engine was the 
patent of Braithwaite and Erickson. ‘The paddle wheels could 
be hoisted out of the water in a minute; and instead of having a 
flue, the fires were kept in action by be llows. Stores of provisions 
and fuel were supplied for a penmet days, and instruments of 
every kind were procured. Captain Ross selected his nephew, 
James Clark Ross, as second in command, Mr Thom was appoint- 
ed purser, and Mr Macdiarmid surgeon, the whole ship’s com- 
pany amounting to 24 persons. 

As it was necessary to carry stores for several years, Captain 
Ross purchased at Greenock a whaler, built of teak, called the 
John, with a crew of fifty-four men. The chief object of this 
purchase was to carry to Prince Regent's inlet the stores which 
could not be accommodated in the V ictory ; and, in order to defray 
the expense, the John was to ." by the way and bring home 
some of the stores of the Fury. Captain Ross thought it expe- 
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dient also ‘ to have a secondary vessel of as large a tonnage as 
* his own could conveniently manage ; and through the kindness 
* of the Admiralty he obtained a decked vessel of sixteen tons bur- 
‘den (the Krusenstern), which had accompanied a former expedi- 
‘tion; and also two boats made of mahogany which had been 
‘used by Captain Franklin,’ 

Thus Bae sage and carrying with him the good wishes of the 
nation, Captain Ross sailed, in the Victory, from Woolwich on 
the 23d of May, 1829, to meet the John, under the charge of Mr 
Thom, in Loch Ryan, which he reached on the 11th of June. 
His arrival was marked by the mutiny of the crew of the John, 
who not only refused to accompany him on the stipulated condi- 
tions, but attempted also to seduce from their allegiance several 
of the Victory’s crew. ‘These brave men, however, resisted all 
attempts to mislead them: ‘They resolved to proceed alone, and 
to renounce all the advantages which they had anticipated from 
the assistance of the whaler. The officers and men of this ship 
would have received the punishment which they merited in the 
contempt and indignation of their countrymen, but Providence 

called them to a more summary tribunal, and inflicted a more 
awful punishment. 


‘ It was but in the following year that the John, under the same master 
and officers, and with the same crew, barring one or two exceptions, 
sailed to Baflin’s bay on a whaling expedition. From causes which have 
never come to light, a mutiny took place on board, attended by the 
<leath of the master, Comb, but under circumstances which have not yet 
been rightly explained, as far as I can understand. The mate, with a 
boat’s crew, were expelled at the same time; and having never since 
been heard of, are supposed to have perished in the ice. The ship, then 
put under the command of the Spikesoneer, was afterwards lost on the 
western coast, when most of the crew were drowned; the remainder 
being saved by a whaler which was accidentally passing.” 

After increasing his crew by three volunteers, Captain Ross 
again set sail on “the 14th June; but it was only to encounter 
new disasters. ‘The Victory was assailed on the same day with 
a storm of unusual severity, and while two seamen were on the 
topgallant-yard furling its sail, the head of the foremast gave 
way with a terrible erash ; ; but being fortunately caught by the 
rigging, the two men had time to escape from their perilous po- 
sition, During the continuance of the gale, the Victory split its 
jib at midnight of the 15th, and upon searching for the storm jib 
ro replace it, they found nothing but the rope, the canvass having 
been cut off, and stolen by some plunderer before they left the 
Thames. Havi ing repaired their crippled mast, and obtained ad- 
ditional security for their rigging, the demon of misfortune again 
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appeared amid the noise and vapours of their crazy steam ma- 
chinery. The boilers squirted out clouds from their opening 
joints; the pumps creaked and laboured; and the bellows 
moaned with asthmatic inspirations. The moral as well as the 
physical strength of Captain Ross and his heroie shipmates was 
thus severely tried; but, notwithstanding the united hostility of 
Boreas and Braithwaite, they were able, on the 23d of July, to 
reach the oo Danish ‘settlement of Holsteinberg, in lat. 
66° 58 N. and 53° 54’ W. long. 

This settlement consisted of the houses of the governor and 
clergyman, a church, two storehouses, a bakehouse, and about 
forty Esquimaux huts. The governor, Kull, and Mr Kijer, the 
clergyman, treated Captain Ross with great kindness; and 
Captain Ross was not only supplied with useful stores and 
provisions, but obtained from the wreck of the Rockwood whaler 
a mizenmast, which replaced his own damaged foremast. ‘The 
articles which he obtained from the Rockwood were, of course, 
paid for: but the generous Dane would accept of no return for 
the greater part of the useful articles which he had furnished. 

On the 27th July, Captain Ross quitted the shore of Green- 
land, shining with ‘that bright verdure from which it derives its 
name; and, after crossing Baffin’s bay, he entered Lancaster 
sound on the 6th of August. ‘This event naturally leads him to 
the defence of his former conduct, to which we have already had 
occasion to allude. 

‘ Sir Edward Parry remarks, that Lancaster sound had “ obtained a 
degree of notoriety beyond what it might otherwise have been considered 
to possess, from the very opposite opinions which have been held with 
regard to it.” This language is somewhat ambiguous, at least; and 
either from this cause, or others, it bas been inferred by some of those 
persons who took an interest in the discoveries and proceedings of that 
voyage, that Sir Edward’s opinion was opposed to mine, when we were 
employed together on that first expedition. Under such a conclusion, 
the same persons ought also to have perceived, that as a matter of course, 
he must have then expressed that difference of opinion to me, since this 
was his duty as my associated though junior officer ; and thence, I pre- 
sume, they ‘will have further determined, that in acting as I did, I pro- 
auntes in opposition to his decl: ired opinion. 

‘ If this be the case, it is necessary that those persons should be 
undeceived ; for he did not at that time make any such opinion known 
to me, and I am therefore bound to conclude that he did not entertain 
it. He could not have believed that there was a passage through Lan- 
caster sound, or he would have told me that he thought so; for it would 
be to suppose him capable of gross misconduct as an officer were I to 
imagine, that when he was my second in command, he suppressed any 
opinion that could concern the duty in which we were both engaged ; 
above all, that he concealed an opinion which, on account of its yery 
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high importance, it was the more strongly his duty to have communi- 
cated. Nor is there a single officer belonging to cither of the ships, 
who, if he now says that he differed from me in opinion at that time, is 
not equally censurable, since it was incumbent on all to have stated to 
me what they believed or thought on that leading object of the expe- 
dition. 

‘ It is possible that I may not, even now, influence or alter the 
conclusions to which I have thus alluded, since it is in human nature to 
adhere to judgments once formed, and so long uncontradicted ; but I can 
here, on the very spot itself, where every recollection seems but that of 
yesterday, reassert, with the most perfect confidence, that no officer then 
expressed any belief that there was a passage through this opening, or 
even suggested a hint to that effect. So far from this, I was led to in- 
fer, by the general remarks on board of my own ship, and by the ex- 
pressions of those who considered that they had more especially a right 
to be consulted, that I had, according to their opinions, already proceed- 
ed, not merely far enough, but too far. 

‘ It is further true, and I must repeat it in this place, that even if 
the opinion of my second in command had been, what by many it has 
been supposed, the reverse of my own, which it was not, I was perfectly 
justified by my instructions, and by the circumstances in which the ex- 
pedition found itself, in acting as I did. Those orders were clear and 
decisive: not only was the season passed for penetrating further through 
the ice, but it was my imperative duty, as it is with every officer in 
command, even if I had not received the orders to which I have referred, 
to attend to the preservation of the ships and their gallant crews.’ 


After passing Cape York and Cape Warrender on the 10th, 
the expedition entered Prince Regent’s inlet on the 12th, and on 
the 13th of August, after they had passed the coast surveyed by 
Captain Parry, they discovered a fine harbour, with a safe an- 
chorage, which was called Adelaide bay, in consequence of hav- 
ing been discovered on the birthday of her present Majesty. 
Being in the immediate vicinity of the place where the Fury was 
wrecked, Captain Ross resolved, without delay, tosearch for the 
wreck of the vessel, and to avail himself of the rich stores which 
Captain Parry had left behind him, A strong current had 
driven the Victory to the south of this interesting spot ; but, after 
laborious exertions, they succeeded in reaching it, and gratifying 
that deep curiosity which was felt by the whole of the crew. 
The tents left by Captain Parry were descried at a distance: 
Only one of them seemed entire, and the rest exhibited merely their 
poles and their ropes, with a few tattered shreds dangling from 
their summits. ‘The following interesting account of the exa- 
mination of the spot itself will gratify the curiosity of our 
readers : 


‘ We found the coast almost lined with coal; and it was with no 
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common interest that we proceeded to the only tent which remained 
entire. This had been the mess tent of the Fury’s officers ; but it was 
too evident that the bears had been paying frequent visits. There had 
been a pocket near the door where Commander Ross had left his memo- 
randum book and specimens of birds; but it was torn down, without 
leaving a fragment of what it contained. The sides of the tent were 
also in many places torn out of the ground, but it was in other respects 
entire. 

‘ Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been deposited, we 
found every thing entire. The canisters had been piled up in two heaps ; 
but though quite exposed to all the chances of the climate, for four 
years, they had not suffered in the slightest degree. There had been no 
water to rust them, and the security of the joinings had prevented the 
bears from smelling their contents. Had they known what was within, 
not much of this provision would have come to our share, and they 
would have had more reason than we to be thankful for Mr Donkin’s 
patent. On examining the contents, they were not found frozen, nor 
did the taste of the several articles appear to have been in the least de- 
eree altered. This was, indeed, no small satisfaction, as it was not our 
luxury, but our very existence, and the prospect of success, which were 
bnpls ited in this most gratifying discovery. The wine, spirits, sugar, 
bread, flour, and cocoa, vere in equally good condition, with exception 
of a part of the latter, which had been lodged in provision casks. The 
lime-juice and the pickles had not suffered much; and even the sails, 
which had been well made up, were not only dry, but seemed as if they 
had never been wetted. It was remarkable, however, that while the 
spun yarn was bleached white, all appearance and smell of tar had va- 
nished from it. 

‘ We proceeded now to the beach where the Fury had been abandon- 
ed, but not a trace of her hull was to be seen. ‘Having often seen, 
ae what the moving masses of ice could do on this coast, it was 
not difficult to guess in general what we could not explain in detail. 
he had been carried bodily off, or had been ground to atoms and floated 
away to add to the drift-timber of these seas. At any rate, she was not 
to be found ; we had seen no appearance of her during the ten miles 
that we had coasted within pistol-shot of the shore to the southward of 
this place, and we now examined it for two miles to the northward with 

no better success. 

‘ We therefore returned on board, and made preparations for embarking 
a sufliciency of stores and provisions to complete our equipment for two 
years and three months, being what we expected to want on the one 
hand, and to obtain on the other. I need not say that it was an occur- 
rence not less novel than interesting, to find in this abandoned region of 
solitude, and ice, and rocks, a ready market where we could supply all 
our wants, and, collected in one spot, all the materials for which we 
should have searched the warehouses of Wapping or Rotherhithe—all 
ready to be shipped when we chose, and all free of cost ; since it was the 
certainty of this supply, and a well-grounded one it proved, that had 
formed the foundation of the present expedition. 

‘ Yet all that we could possibly stow away seemed scarcely to dimi- 
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nish the piles of canisters, of which we embarked whatever we could, 
together with such flour, cocoa, and sugar as we wanted,—all that we 
took being in excellent condition. 

‘ We had found the spare mizen topmast of the Fury; and this was 
selected by the carpenter for a new boom, in place of the one that we had 
lost. We also got some anchors and hawsers, together with some boat- 
swain’s and carpenter's stores, to make up our deficiencies. Some of 
the best of the sails were taken to make housings, having found that 
belonging to the Fury damaged from having been ill made up, and from 
having lain in a situation which prevented the melted snow from run- 
ning off. A skreen lined with fearnought was also found in tolerable 
condition ; but the bears had overset the harness-cask, and devoured 
nearly the whole of the contents. We found that some of the candle- 
boxes had been entered, either by ermines or mice,—one of them being 
entirely emptied, and the others partially. Though bleached, and espe- 
cially on the upper side, as I already remarked, of the spun yarn, none 
of the ropes were rotten, the cables seemed perfect, and thence we con- 
cluded that the canvas of the tents had merely been blown away by the 
wind, after the bears had loosened the cloths at the foot, in attempting 
an entrance. 

¢ The chain cable and the carronades were more or less covered by the 
small stones on the beech, and, except being slightly rusted, were just 
as they had been left. The powder magazine, detached from the rest of 
the store, was unroofed, and the waterproof cloth of it in tatters; but 
the patent cases had kept the gunpowder itself perfectly dry. We se- 
lected from it what we thought we should require; and then, in com- 
pliance with Sir Edward Parry’s request, and our own sense of what was 
right, caused the remainder to be destroyed, lest it should prove a source 


of injury to any Esquimaux who might hereafter chance to visit this 
spot. 


The extraordinary preservation of the Fury’s stores, notwith- 
standing the severity of the climate, and the repeated intromis- 
sions of the bears and the foxes, forms a remarkable feature in 
the present voyage. The failure of Captain Parry’s expedition, 
and the miserable wreck of his vessel, were thus made subser- 
vient to Captain Ross’s success, and to the personal comfort of 
his crew ; and the same events were afterwards destined to save 
him, when, after the wreck of his own ship, he was obliged to 
retrace the same bleak and inhospitable shore, under the united 
pressure of hunger, and nakedness, and cold. Though the 
manna with which he was thus fed did not fall from heaven, yet 
Captain Ross could not but feel that it was provided for him 
from above. 

Thus mercifully supplied with the finest provisions, and the 
most useful stores, Captain Ross pursued his career of geogra- 
phical discovery along a new line of coast; sometimes favoured 
with open sea and favourable winds ; sometimes hurried into the 
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focus of converging streams of ice ; sometimes raised and heeled 
over by their pressure; sometimes thrown entirely out of the 
water upon the ice; but always surmounting the danger, and 
ever grateful for the deliverance. Although it is extremely 
difficult to convey any just idea of such scenes, yet Captain Ross 
has been fortunate in the following general description, after 
emerging from his critical position on the 12th of September. 

‘ For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can convey an idea 
of a scene of this nature ; and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent mo- 
tion or noise. And to those who have not seen a northern ocean in 
winter—who have not seen it, I should say, in a winter’s storm-—the 
term ice, exciting but the recollection of what they only know at rest, 
in an inland lake or canal, conveys no ideas of what it is the fate of an 
Arctic navigator to witness and to feel. But let them remember that 
ice is stone—a floating rock in the stream, a promontory or an island 
when aground—not less solid than if it were a land of granite. Then 
let them imagine, if they can, these mountains of crystal hurled 
through a narrow strait by a rapid tide; meeting, as mountains in mo- 
tion would meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking from each other's 
precipices huge fragments, or rending each other asunder, till, losing 
their former equilibrium, they fall over headlong, lifting the sea around 
in breakers, and whirling it in eddies; while the flatter fields of ice, 
forced against these masses, or against the rocks, by the wind and the 
stream, rise out of the sea till they fall back on themselves, adding to 
the indescribable commotion and noise which attend these occurrences. 

‘ It is not a little, too, to know and to feel our utter helplessness in 
these cases. There is not a moment in which it can be conjectured 
what will happen in the next: there is not one which may not be 
the last, and yet that next moment may bring rescue and safety. It is 
a strange, as it is an anxious position; and it fearful, often giving no 
time for fear—so unexpected is every event, and so quick the transi- 
tions. If the noise, and the motion, and the hurry in every thing 
around, are distracting,—if the attention is troubled to fix on any thing 
amid such confusion,—still must it be alive, that it may seize on the 
single moment of help or escape which may occur. Yet with all this, 
and it is the hardest task of all, there is nothing to be acted, no effort to 
be made ; and though the very sight of the movement around inclines 
the seaman to be himself busy, while we can scarcely repress the instinct 
that directs us to help ourselves in cases of danger, he must be patient, 
as if he were unconcerned or careless, waiting as he best can for the 
fate, be it what it may, which he cannot influence or avoid. 

‘ But I must not here forget the debts we owed to our ship on this as 
on other occasions before and afterwards. Her light draught of water 
was of the greatest advantage, and still more the admirable manner in 
which she had been strengthened. It is plain that either of the ships 
employed on the former expeditions must have been here lost, from 
their mere draught of water, since they would have struck on the rocks 
over which we were hurried by the ice ; while, however fortified, they 
would have been crushed like a nutshell, in consequence of their shape. 
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‘ Such is the ice, and such the compensation it offers for the too fre- 
quent assaults which it makes, and the obstructions which it creates. 
It is far from being an unmixed evil; and estimating all our adventures 
with and among it, I might not be wrong in saying, that it had much 
oftener been our friend than our enemy. We could not, indeed, com- 
mand the icebergs to tow us along, to arrange themselves about us so 
as to give us smooth water in the midst of a raging sea, nor, when we 
were in want of a harbour, to come to our assistance and surround us 
with piers of crystal, executing, in a few minutes, works as effectual as 
the breakwaters of Plymouth or Cherbourg. But they were command- 
ed by Him who commands all things, and they obeyed.’ 


After encountering similar disasters, and making similar 
escapes, Captain Ross continued his progress southwards, till he 
was finally stopped by the ice on the 30th of September, 1829; and 
having found an excellent harbour, to which he gave the name of 
Felix Harbour, he began to unrig his ship, and prepare his win- 
ter habitation. Notwithstanding his slow progress, and the 
many harassing events to which it was owing, he had advanced 
three hundred miles farther than any preceding expedition ; and was 
not more than two hundred and eighty miles from the coast laid 
down by Captain Franklin. ‘This was, doubtless, a source of true 
satisfaction, and considering the safety and health of his crews 
and his favourable position for carrying on the operations of an- 
other summer, and effecting the object of his voyage, he entered 
his wintry prison with gratitude and hope. These feelings, how- 
ever, had, as they always have, their definite proportion of alloy. 
The execrable steam-engine which had retarded, and irritated, 
and exhausted them, had now no greater power than what could 
be obtained from two boats by towing; and was therefore not 
only useless, but was even a serious incumbrance, as it oc- 
cupied with its fuel two-thirds of their tonnage. It was there- 
fore resolved, that the Victory should in future be a sailing ves- 
sel, and the engine was removed from the ship, and left, with its 
boilers, on the shore, to excite the superstition, or perplex the 
philosophy, of the Esquimaux. 

From this lightening of the ship, it was necessary to cut away 
the ice around her, to allow her to settle to her natural line of 
floatation. By this operation she rose nine inches; and the 
men then proceeded to build round her an embankment of snow 
and ice, to shelter her from the cold. The upper deck was co- 
vered with two feet and a half of snow, which, after being trod- 
den down into a solid mass of ice, was sprinkled with sand, so as 
to give it the appearance of a rolled gravel walk. The roofing 
of the ship was effected by means of the spare sails procured from 
the Rookwood’s and the Fury’s stores, and its canvass sides were 
continued so low as to cover those of the ship, and to meet the 
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surrounding embankment of snow, which rose to the ship’s gun- 
wale, and by thus uniting itself with the roof, not only afforded 
a complete shelter from the wind, but excluded very materially 
the impressions of the external cold. The lower deck being the 
dwelling floor, was covered with hot sand every morning, and 
scrubbed with sand till eight o’clock, when the men breakfasted. 
The hammocks were taken down at six in the morning, and hung 
up at ten at night, and were also aired twice a-week. Copper 
flues were carried round the whole apartment in order to convey 
away the vapour; and over the steam-kitchen, oven and after 
passage, apertures were made in the upper deck, on which were 
placed iron tanks, with their openings downwards, to receive the 
vapour, which was instantly condensed and drawn off, almost 
always in the state of ice, amounting at an average to a 
bushel per day. Captain Ross found this to be the best contriv- 
ance for keeping the apartment of the crew dry, as it required 
only a temperature of 40° or 50° ; whereas, in former voyages, a 
temperature of 70°, creating a great waste of fuel, had been 
found necessary to keep the vapour afloat, till it was condensed 
on the beams and deck. 

The occupations and meals of the crew were well arranged. 
They breakfasted on cocoa or tea at eight, and dined at noon. 
After this meal they worked outside of the ship till three or four 
o'clock; but when that was impossible, they were obliged to 
walk for a certain number of hours on deck beneath the roof. 
They drank tea at five o’clock, and attended an evening school 
from six till nine, retiring to their hammocks at ten. On Sun- 
day no work was performed. ‘The men were mustered in their 
best clothes at ten: prayers and a sermon were then read, and 
there was a Sunday school at six, when portions of the Scrip- 
tures were read by the men, and the day was concluded by 
Psalms, and the lessons appointed in the Liturgy. 

Thus comfortably settled for a long winter, the officers began 
those meteorological and magnetic observations which were 
among the secondary objects of their voyage: and Commander 
Ross devoted himself to the examination of the natural history of 
the country. Among the subjects of investigation to which Cap- 
tain Ross himself seems to have paid great attention, was that of 
the generation of animal heat under severe cold. He is of opinion 
that the power of generating heat varies exceedingly in different 
individuals ; that it is greatest in persons of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, characterised by a ruddy, elastic, florid, or clear complexion; 
that the exciting passions, as he calls them, lead to the genera- 
tion of heat, and the depressing ones to the reverse; that large 
appetites and strong digestive powers produce a corresponding 
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degree of heat; that a copious supply of substantial and nutri- 
tive food is equally essential—and that the abundant use of oil 
and fat meats, which the natives consume to an enormous and 
almost incredible extent, is the true secret of life under the Arctic 
Zone—giving strength to the glutton, supplying him with fuel 
from within, and preventing the discomforts and diseases, which 
are the inseparable attendants of an empty stomach and a meagre 
diet. Captain Ross himself fortunately possessed to a great 
degree the heat-generating faculty, but he has not told us what 
we should really have wished to know,—the precise accession of 
temperature which he at any time derived from an exorbitant 
appeal to his larder. We hope his forthcoming appendix will 
furnish us with actual facts to enable us to judge of the accuracy 
of the very plausible views which he has advanced; but though 
he is of opinion, that, when other circumstances of health and 
strength are equal, those florid seamen who are the readiest gene- 
rators of heat ought to be selected for arctic expeditions, yet we 
confess we should scruple to accompany a muster of red faces among 
the certain grievances and inevitable irritations of a north-west 
voyage, 

The months of October, November, and December passed 
agreeably away, marked chiefly by the varieties of a successful 
bear-hunt—the fluctuations of the barometer, rising in bad and 
sinking in good weather—the merry dancing and corruscations of 
the Aurora, and the prophetic appearance upon the sun’s face (17th 
Noy.) of the star of the order of the Bath. The custom of merry 
England of celebrating Christmas day by alternate acts of piety 
and festivity was not forgotten ; and Captain Ross and his ship- 
mates sat down to the heat-generating process of a dinner of 
roast beef, followed by mince pies, and digested with red cherry 
brandy, and its fruit, which had been obtained from the stores 
of the Fury. 

The year 1830 was ushered in by a welcome visit from a party 
of Esquimaux, who perform an important part in the subsequent 
history of the expedition. Having been seen from the observa- 
tory by one of the seamen, Captain Ross proceeded in the diree- 
tion pointed out, and soon saw four Esquimaux near a small ice- 
berg about a mile from the ships. 


‘ They retreated behind it as soon as they perceived me; but as I 
approached, the whole party came suddenly out of their shelter, forming 
in a body of ten in front and three deep, with one man detached, on the 
land side, who was apparently sitting in a sledge. I therefore sent back 
my companion for Commander Ross to join me, together with some 
men, who were directed to keep at a distance behind him. Proceeding 
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then alone, to within a hundred yards, I found that each was armed with 
a spear and a knife, but saw no bows and arrows. 

‘ Knowing that the word of salutation between meeting tribes was Tima 
tima, I hailed them in their own language, and was answered by a gene- 
ral shout of the same kind ; the detached man being then called in front 
of their line. The rest of my party now coming up, we advanced to 
within sixty yards, and then threw our guns away, with the cry of Aja, 
Tima ; being the usual method, as we had learned it, of opening @ 
friendly communication. Qn this, they threw their knives and spears 
into the air in every direction, returning the shout Aja, and extending 
their arms to show that they also were without weapons. But as they 
did not quit their places, we advanced, and embraced in succession all 
those in the front line, stroking down their dress also, and receiving from 
them in return this established ceremony of friendship. This seemed to 
produce great delight, expressed, on all hands, by laughing, and clamour, 
and strange gestures ; while we immediately found ourselves established 
in their unhesitating confidence. 

‘Commander Ross’s experience was here of great use ; and, being 
informed that we were Europeans (Kablunz), they answered that they 
were men Innuit. Their numbers amounted to thirty-one ; the eldest, 
called Illicta, being sixty-five years of age, six others between forty and 
fifty, and twenty of them between forty and twenty ; the number being 
made up by four boys. Two were lame, and, with the old man, were 
drawn by the others on sledges: one of them having lost a leg, from a 
bear as we understood, and the other having a broken or diseased thigh. 
They were all well dressed, in excellent deerskins chietly ; the upper 
garments double, and encircling the body, reaching, in front, from the 
chin to the middle of the thigh, and having a cape behind to draw over 
the head, while the skirt hung down to the calf of the leg, in a peak not 
unlike that of a soldier's coat of former days. The sleeves covered the 
fingers ; and, of the two skins which composed all this, the inner one 
had the hair next the body, and the outer one in the reverse direction. 
They had two pairs of boots on, with the hairy side of both turned 
inwards, and above them, trousers of deerskin, reaching very low on the 
leg ; while some of them had shoes outside of their boots, and had seal- 
skins instead of those of deer, in their trousers. 


‘With this immense superstructure of clothes, they seemed a much 
larger people than they really were. All of them bore spears, looking 
not much unlike a walking stick, with a ball of wood or ivory at one end, 
and a point of horn at the other. On examining the shafts, however, 
they were found to be formed of small pieces of wood, or of the bones of 
animals, joined together very neatly. The knives that we first saw, con- 
sisted of bone or reindeer's horn, without point or edge, forming a very 
inoffensive weapon ; but we soon discovered that each of them had, hang- 
ing at his back, a much more effective knife pointed with iron, and some 
also edged with that metal. One of them proved also to be formed of 
the blade of an English claspknife, having the maker's mark on it, which 
had been so fixed as to be converted into a dagger. 
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‘ This was a proof of communication with the tribes that trade with 
Europeans, if that was not the case with themselves. Commander Ross 
did not indeed recognise among them any of his former acquaintances, 
while he was evidently unknown to them; but when he mentioned the 
names of places in Repulse bay, they immediately understood him and 
pointed in that direction. He could also make out that they had come 
from the southward, and had seen the ship the day before, that their huts 
were at some distance to the northward, and that they had left them only 
in the morning. 

‘ Having no foresight of these visitors, we had of course no presents 
at hand for them, and we therefore sent a man back to the ship for thirty- 
one pieces of iron hoop, that there might be a gift for each individual. 
But, in the mean time, they consented to accompany us on board, and 
we soon arrived at our snow wall. At this they expressed no surprise ; 
it was, indeed, too much like their own work to excite any ; nor did they 
show any of those marks of astonishment, at either the ship itself or the 
quantity of wood and iron before them, which we had found among the 
northern savages of Baflin’s bay in 1818, It was evident that they were 
no strangers to even an abundance of these materials. 

‘ The present of the iron excited universal delight. In return, they 
offered us their spears and knives, which, to their equal astonishment 
and satisfaction, we refused. We could now easily see that their appear- 
ance was very superior to our own; being at least as well clothed, and 
far better fed ; with plump cheeks, of as rosy a colour as they could be 
under so dark a skin.’ 

The dresses of these people were neat and highly ornamented, 
When taken into the cabin they exhibited unusual signs of won- 
der. The looking glasses especially delighted them. They did 
not relish some of the preserved meat which was given them ; but 
a glass of oil was drunk with much satisfaction. Captain Ross 
proposed to meet them next day, and to pay a visit to their huts. 
The natives were at the appointed place, and one came 100 yards 
in advance, raising his arms to show that he had no weapons. 
Captain Ross’s party threw away their guns, upon which the rest 
of the natives tossed their warlike instruments in the air, and, ac- 
companied by about 20 children, waited the approach of the 
strangers. The following account of the village, which Captain 
Ross has called North Hendon, and of which he has given a 
coloured drawing, is interesting :— 

‘ The village soon appeared, consisting of twelve snow huts, erected at 
the bottom of a little bight on the shore, about two miles and a half from 
the ship. They had the appearance of inverted basins, and were placed 
without any order; each of them having a long crooked appendage, in 
which was the passage, at the entrance of which were the women, with 
the female children and infants. We were soon invited to visit these, 
for whom we had prepared presents of glass beads and needles ; a distri- 
bution of which soon drove away the timidity which they had displayed 
at our first appearance. 
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* The passage, always long, and generally crooked, led to the principal 
apartment, which was a circular dome, being ten feet in diameter when 
intended for one family, and an oval of fifteen by ten where it lodged 
two. Opposite the doorway there was a bank of snow, occupying nearly 
a third of the breadth of the area, about two feet and a half high, level 
at the top, and covered by various skins ; forming the general bed or 
sleeping place for the whole. At the end of this sat the mistress of the 
house, opposite to the lamp, which, being of moss and oil, as is the uni- 
versal custom in these regions, gave a sufficient flame to supply both 
light and heat ; so that the apartment was perfectly comfortable. Over 
the lamp was the cooking dish of stone, containing the flesh of deer and 
of seals, with oil; and of such provision there seemed no want. Every 
thing else, dresses, implements, as well as provisions, lay about in un- 
speakable confusion, showing that order, at least, was not in the class of 
their virtues. 

‘It was much more interesting to us to find, that among this disorder 
there were some fresh salmon ; since, when they could find this fish, we 
were sure that it would also furnish us with supplies which we could not 
too much multiply. On enquiry, we were informed that they were 
abundant ; and we had, therefore, the prespect of a new amusement, as 
well as of a valuable market at the mere price of our labour. They now 
offered us, in return for our presents, any thing which we might choose ; 
and we accordingly selected some spears, and some bows with their 
arrows ; together with an ear ornament of iron ore, being a ball attached 
to a string, and some specimens for our collection of natural history ; the 
former object being rendered more ornamental by some foxes’ teeth that 
were attached to it, with a fringe of sinews in addition. Some more 
needles, which we now added to our former gifts, served to gain their 
unreserved confidence and friendship. 

‘ Of these huts, built entirely of snow, I must add, that they were all 
lighted by a large oval piece of clear ice, fixed about halfway up on the 
eastern side of the roof; while the variations among the different ones 
that we inspected were trifling. But we also saw afterwards, what had 
escaped us before, where was so little light to discern any thing, that 
about the middle of each passage was an antechamber leading into a 
recess for the dogs. It was obvious, too, that the external aperture could 
be turned at any time, so as to be always on the lee side, and thus pre- 
vent the wind from entering. We found that these huts had been but just 
erected ; they were scarcely a day old ; so that the architectural processes 
of this country did not occupy much time. It was also ascertained that 
their winter stock of seal and reindeer was buried in the snow, that this 
store was laid up in the summer, and that they returned to it in the 
winter, Hitherto, this practice had not been found among the natives of 
these countries ; whether overlooked or not, we could not decide. 

‘ The females were certainly not beautiful; but they were, at least, 
not inferior to their husbands, and were not less well behaved. All 
above thirteen years of age seemed to be married ; and there appeared 
three or four such in every house, whether belonging to one establish- 
ment or not, we were not sure, but appearing to be the young wives in 
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a house where there was one old one. Their stature was short, and they 
were much inferior in dress and neatness to the men; their hair espe- 
cially being in a matted and disordered state. Their features were mild, 
and their cheeks, like those of the men, ruddy ; one girl of thirteen was 
even considered to have a pretty face. All were tattooed to a greater or 
less extent, chiefly on the brow, and on each side of the mouth ‘and chin ; 
this ornament consisting in lines alone, without any peculiar figures, and 
thus conforming to the usages of the north-western Esquimaux of Ame- 
rica, as they have been described by different voyagers.’ 

Irom his subsequent communications with these natives, Cap- 
tain Ross obtained important geographical information, ‘They 
were acquainted with Igloolik, Winter island, and Repulse bay, 
—and several of them were able to draw upon paper pretty accu- 
rate delineations of the coast. Their principal hydrographer, 
Ikmallik, recognised the different positions in a sketch of the dis- 
coveries between Repulse bay and Prince Regent’s inlet ; and then 
taking the pencil, he proceeded to prolong the sketch from Aku- 
lee, drawing Wager bay and its river, very correctly. ‘The chart 
thus drawn has been engraved by Captain Ross, who had it in 
his power to reward one “of his geographical instructors, Tallua- 
pui, with a wooden leg, which restored to him the power of loco- 
motion, and was received with the deepest gratitude by the pa- 
tient, and the most reverential wonder by the Esquimaux com- 
munity. 

But it was not merely information that Captain Ross derived 
from his friendly intercourse with the natives. ‘The tedium of 
the winter was beguiled with the amusement which they afforded ; 
they furnished fresh provisions, and useful articles of dress ; the 
sup plied excellent dogs and sledges, and gave invaluable assis- 
tance in the different “expeditions ° which were undertaken, either 
to obtain provisions or to explore the country. 

With the view of discovering if any passage existed to the 
westward of Neitchillee, Commander Ross undertook his first ex- 
pedition, accompanied by the chief mate, Blanky, and two E squi- 
maux guides with their sledges, dogs, and provisions. ‘They set 
out on the 5th of April, with two sledges, and 10 days’ provi- 
sions, and returned on the 11th after having visited many places, 
none of which are inserted in Captain Ross’s chart; a piece of 
negligence which merits the severest criticism, and which the 
reader will find a heavy disappointment in this as well as in sub- 
sequent parts of the work. It appears, however, that Commander 
Ross had seen the great western sea, and felt confident that they 
were now on the coast of America. During this journey the 
Esquimaux guides gave the following relation of the circum- 
stances w hich had brought them to this part of the coast, and to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Victory. 
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* Two of their people had been fishing to the northward, at a place 
called Ow-weet-tee-week, and there saw the ship beset by the ice and 
carried past to the southward ; this being, as well as I could conjecture, 
on the second or third of September. “Being much alarmed in conse- 
quence, they immediately set off to join the main body of their tribe at 
Nei- -tyel- -le, where they remained till the arrival of a woman called Ka- 
ke-kag-iu. This person had a sister who was one among the party that 
had been with us at Winter island, in the former voyage to this part of 
the world; and from her, they received so enticing an account of the re- 
ception which the latter had met with from us on that occasion, that they 
came to the resolution of going to seek us, wherever the Victory might 
chance to have been brought up. This they accordingly did; and our 
companions now described to us their sensations at the first sight of our 
footmarks in the snow, their astonishment at the size of the prints, and 
the consulation which was held, to determine whether they should pro- 
ceed or not. The eloquence of Ka-ke-kag-iu, however, overcame all 
their fears ; and they now repeated to us the delight which they had felt 
when, after drawing up in a line to receive us, they had seen us throw 
away our arms.’ 


As it was still possible that there might be some narrow pas- 
sage leading to the western sea, Commander Ross felt it neces- 
sary to determine this point, although the natives positively 
affirmed that no such passage existed. “He accordingly set out on 
a second journey on the 2Ist of April, accomp: nied ‘by Blank 
and a young EF ssquimaux guide, who left them in the middle of 
it. As in his former journey, we cannot follow the route which 
he took, from the chart not having the Esquimaux names used 
in the narrative ; but the general result of the investigation, from 
which he returned on the ¢ evening of the 22d, was that theve was 
a crooked channel, about 200 fect wide, and a mile long at the 
new settlement of Shagavoke, and that there was no passage into 
the western sea to the south of the 70th degree. It theretore be- 
came necessary to examine more minutely the coast to the north- 
ward, and Commander Ross accordingly set out on his ¢hird expedi- 
tion on the 27th of April. On approaching the huts of the Es- 
quimaux, accompanied by Mr Abernethy the mate, and Mr Thom 

the surgeon, who was to leave them at the huts, he was (lisap- 
sointed at not hearing the usual cheerful shouts of the natives. 
te observed that the women had been sent out of the way, which 
was a signal for war, and his dread of the hostility of the na- 
tives was confirmed by their fierce and sullen looks, as well as by 
the knives which they carried. As this was the only occasion on 
which these people showed any, hostile feeling to the strangers, 
the following account of its origin and termination will be inte- 
resting to the reader :— 


* We could see them better than they could distinguish us, as the sun 
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was in their faces; it was the noise of our dogs which gave them notice 
of our arrival and proximity ; and as soon as this was heard, one of them 
rushed out of a hut, brandishing the large knife used in attacking bears, 
while the tears were streaming down his aged and furrowed face, which 
was turning wildly round in search of the objects of his animosity. In 
an instant he lifted his arm to throw his weapon at myself and the sur- 
geon, who were then within a few yards of him, having advanced in order 
to ascertain the cause of all this commotion. But the sun, dazzling him, 
caused him to suspend his arm for an instant ; when one of his sons laid 
hold of his uplifted hand, and gave us a moment's time for reflection. 

‘ The result of that was, of course, an immediate preparation for 
defence ; though we could have done little against such odds as our unex- 

ected enemies displayed. We therefore retired to the sledge, where I 
fad left my gun ; and not daring again to quit it, as Mr Abernethy had 
no arms, waited for the result, while losing ourselves in vain conjectures 
respecting the cause of offence, seeing that we had parted good friends 
on the preceding day. 

‘ The ferocious old man Pow-weet-yah was still held fast, and, now, by 
both his sons, who had pinioned his arms behind him ; though he strove 
hard to disengage himself; while the rest of the party seemed to be 
standing in readiness to second any attempt which he might make on us. 
That there was some difference of opinion among them, however, and that 
all were not equally hostile, was plain from the conduct of these young 
men ; so that we could still hope for some parley before matters came to 
extremity. They now began to talk among themselves, and then sepa- 
rated in such a manner as to be ready to surround us, which having near- 
ly effected, and we not choosing to be so cut off from the ship, I warned 
those who were closing in on the rear, to desist. This produced a short 
pause, and a still shorter conference; but they immediately again began 
to close in, brandishing their knives in defiance, according to their usual 
custom, and had nearly gained their object, when finding that further for- 
bearance would be hazardous, I placed the gun to my shoulder, and was 
about to fire, when I fortunately saw that the threat alone was sufficient 
to give them a check. With little loss of time, those who had advanced 
nearest broke off, in evident alarm, and retreated towards their huts ; thus 
leaving us an open passage in the rear. 

‘ But as I could not induce any of them to approach, or to answer my 
questions, we continued for nearly half an hour in this state of suspense 
and perplexity, when we were relieved by the courage or confidence of one 
of the women, who came out of a hut just as I was again raising my gun, 
and called to me not to fire, advancing up to our party immediately, with- 
out showing the least mark of fear. 

© From her, we soon learned the cause of all this hubbub, which, 
absurd as it was, might have had a fatal termination, as we should pro- 
bably have been the chief sufferers. One of Pow-weet-yah’s adopted 
sons, a fine boy of seven or eight years of age, whom we knew, had been 
killed on the preceding night, by the falling of a stone on his head. This 
they had ascribed to our agency, through the supernatural powers which 
we were believed to possess ; while the father, not very unnaturally under 
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this conviction, had meditated revenge in the manner which we had expe- 
rienced. 

‘I had much difficulty in persuading the good woman that we were 
totally ignorant of this catastrophe, and that we were very sorry for the 
misfortune ; she, however, repeated all that I had said to two of the men 
who had not taken any share in the business of the attack, and who now 
approached us unarmed, in token of peace. Their object was to persuade 
us to go back to the ship, and to return in three days, when they offered 
to be our guides to the desired place. But many reasons opposed this 
scheme ; of which the chief was, that as this was the first misunderstand- 
ing that had occured between us, it was essential to come to an under- 
standing, and to renew our friendship, without any delay, lest the oppor- 
tunity should not again occur; as they might go away in the mean time, 
whether from fear of our returning in greater numbers, or for any other 
reason, and thus, not only cause a lasting estrangement as to themselves, 
but a general hostility or desertion on the part of all the natives within 
their connexions or reach; thus rendering the whole land our enemies. I 
therefore objected to this proposal, and declared that I would not go back 
till we were all once more good friends ; when perceiving that the hostile 
party was gradually approaching our groupe, though, probably, but to 
hear the conversation that was passing, I drew a line on the snow, and 
declared that none of them should cross it without putting away their 
knives, which they still continued to grasp in their right hands, with their 
arms folded across the breast. After some conversation among them- 
selves their grim visages began to relax, the knives were put up; and, 
becoming at last apparently convinced that we had no concern in the 
death of this boy, they seemed now very anxious to remove the unfavour- 
able impression which their conduct, as they must needs conclude, had 
made on us.’ 


Although peace was thus restored, yet the natives persisted in 
requiring the party to return to the ship, on the ground ‘ that 
* it was impossible for them to malte use of their dogs till three 
* days had passed away after the death of any one belonging to 
‘afamily.’ Unwilling to yield to this demand, Commander Ross 
offered-a large file to the person who would accompany him ; 
and after a consultation, Poo-yet-tah yielding to his wite’s en- 
treaties, and to the irresistible bribe, agreed to become his guide, 
along with Il-lik-tah, a lad of seventeen. ‘The account of this 
journey, which continued until the 4th of May, and in which they 
obtained two musk oxen, is, in as far as the geography of the route 
is concerned, written in an unknown tongue. All the names are 
long and uncouth Esquimaux w ords, not one of which is 
given in the chart, although it is said (in p. 359) that some of them 
are.* We gather, however, from the narrative, that it was in this 


* With a chart on which the hills are neither drawn nor their names 
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journey that they discovered to the N.W. of Felix harbour the 
river ki. Stanley, and lake Owen. 

The hostile adventure which is described in the preceding ex- 
tract might have proved fatal to Commander Ross and his party, 
and eventually to those on board the Victory. We are persuad- 
ed that it was entirely owing to the false impressions which Cap- 
tain Ross and his officers either made, or allowed to be made, on 
the minds of an ignorant and superstitious people. There are 
emergencies in human affairs where the sacrifice of truth may ad- 
mit of some palliation ; but none where it can be really justified. 
In a Christian community, truth is the very cement of its en- 
duranee, without which faith and charity lose their lustre. Even 
in that lesser section of mankind which boasts of its code of ho- 
nour, truth is ranked as the cardinal virtue; and in the wider 
relations of general society where it is guarded by no penal sanc- 
tions, the breach of its law is the source of all the contentions which 
embitter private life,—the fuel of those moral volcanoes which 
are ever convulsing the very frame-work of our institutions. 

Two very striking examples of the mistake which, in our 
opinion, was committed by the officers, occurred on the 17th of 
February. 

‘ One of them having attended Commander Ross to the observatory, 
and having asked what the “ guns said,” was informed that they were 
naming the thieves who had taken our property, of whatever nature, from 
the ship; on which there was a general convocation held at the village, 
and it was agreed to return every thing. We had to regret that we pos- 
sessed no such powers of conjuration over the much less pardonable 
thieves of our own dear native land: among its other advantages, the 
“ march” of knowledge has deprived the good of this power also, over the 
evil ones of this world. What the relative gain and loss may be it is not 
here my business to discuss; but let us recollect, at least, that it is not 
all gain. At any rate, we here made use of the advantages still in our 
power, and therefore did not lose the opportunity of confirming them 
in their good intentions to “ steal no more ;”’ informing them consequently 
that this was the cause of their late ill success in seal hunting. The 
failure of this chace, with which we had become acquainted, was a piece 
of knowledge, of which, like many much less pardonable conjurors, we 
took this justifiable advantage. 

‘Some Esquimaux arrived ; and it was lucky for our denunciations, 
that those who had restored the stolen property had been successful in 
the seal hunting. But their families were so much in want, that they 
could not spare us any of their capture.’ 


engraven, what is the use of the following information ?—‘ The hill to 
the W. is called Pood-le-ra-nuk, to the N.W. Il-low-nuk, to the N.E. 
Cic-cood-le-ruk-tuk, to the W.S.W. Tak-ke-noo-ra-lig, and to the S. 
ll-low-na-lig !’—p. 359. 
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Another occurred on the 17th of April. 


‘ The natives brought us a skin and a seal, and I was again teased by 
one, while making observations, to show him where the seals might be 
found. To get rid of him, I pointed to a place, at hazard ; and, in the 
event, acquired the reputation of a conjurer, inasmuch as they afterwards 
caught three. Prognostication was, however, a trade far too dangerous 
to our reputation, to be indulged in; and I hoped that the opportunities 
would not often be forced on us in this manner. One of the seals was 
very gratefully brought to me, as an acknowledgement ; but the bearer 
was nevertheless rewarded with a file.’ 


Commander Ross, however, seems to have seen the danger of 
this species of deception, and on the 28th April, when Poo- -yet- 
tah was considering the astronomical instruments as implements 
for hunting and fishing, he remarks, ‘ that he was by no means 
é desirous of passing for a conjuror. We had found ourselves in 
‘a sufficiently awkward predicament already, in consequence of 
‘ this to us unenviable reputation, and I the ‘refore declared my total 
‘ignorance of all musk oxen and their ways.’ 

On another occasion, when the natives had been unsuccessful 
in a seal hunt, ‘ one of them entreated Captain Ross, with tears 
‘in his eyes, to tell him where he should find one : how were they 
* to suppose that men so superior to themselves in a hundred 
‘things, did not know whatever concerned them most? I 

‘pointed to a place at hazard, that I might give them hope, at 
* least to occupy their time and stay their hunger ; ; but it was not 

‘a very profound jest to say, that they would certainly take 
‘some if they would wait till the animals came. 

On the 4th of June, when Captain Ross could shoot no more 
in consequence of having lost his stock of percussion caps, a 
circumstance at which the natives were greatly surprised, he 
* excuses himself by pretending snow blindness ; ; not wishing them 
* to suppose that our fire-arms could ever be disabled or useless.’ 
On the same day, when a note for Commander Ross was depo- 
sited under a cairn which they erected for this purpose, the 
natives were informed. ‘ that it was a mark for the ship, which 
‘would hereafier be useful to them as well as to ourselves’ We 
leave it to casuists to fix the greatest deviation from truth which 
especial circumstances may authorize. We have done our duty 
as moralists, in warning future navigators against the least. 

In quoting one of the preceding passages from Captain Ross's 
Narrative, we were unable to disentan igle from it an unseemly 
attack on the ‘march of knowledge ;’ and having thus dissemi- 
nated the poison, we must sup ply the antidote. We regret, in- 
deed, to say, that the narrative of our author contains a sort of 
running fire against knowledge and free institutions, We sup- 
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pose that the Reform Bill, which Captain Ross found to be the 
law of the land on his return, had confounded his politics, and 
excited those morbid feelings with which he speaks of the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In the introduction to his volume, he ex- 
presses an anxious hope that the bravery of our naval commanders 
may continue, ‘ under this new era of rising light and spreading 
‘knowledge.’ When describing the wonder of two Esquimaux 
looking at each other through the same reading glass, he 
exclaims, ‘such are the delights of novelty, and thus does the 
‘curiosity of pure ignorance ever find new gratifications. But 
‘we, who here know every thing, knowing even what we have 
‘not seen or learned, have contrived to get rid of these pleasures; 
‘it is even to be feared that the ‘schoolmaster abroad” will 
‘shortly find his place a mere sinecure; so universally does 
‘knowledge seize even on those who do not take the trouble to 
‘pursueit. * * * Fortunately thus far for our new guests, there 
‘was no penny science in this land of little light, to interfere with 
‘their admiration.’ In speaking of the Esquimaux villages he 
observes, ‘ that as universal knowledge “ progresses,” a new in- 
‘terest will attach to a region so robbed of its “natural rights,” 
‘by nature herself, and a newspaper will of course approximate 


‘ this frozen and furred people to the great fraternity of mankind.’ 
When the Victory was freed from its shackles of ice, the men 
were delighted at the recovery of their liberty ; but he adds, ‘ that 
‘they were not long in finding, as other pursuers of other liberty 


- > 
‘have found, that it was a freedom which was to bring us no 
‘happiness.’ There are no poor rates’ (he says in another 
place) :—* When this shall happen, during the progress of know- 
‘ledge and legislation, the children will cease to maintain even 
‘themselves; there will be an end to adoption; the widow of five 
‘children will advertise in vain for a husband; they will all go to 
‘the workhouse; and they who can catch seals will labour to 
‘maintain the idle, till the day arrive when all will starve to- 
‘gether.’ Free America comes in for a share of Captain Ross’s 
displeasure. ‘It has been said that this gallantry belongs most 
‘conspicuously, if not exclusively, to nations under kingly or 
‘despotic governments, even as it did to that singular species of 
‘despotism which constituted the feudal system. We can refer 
to the Greek republics in proof of this theory, in the reverse 
manner; and who is there now who is not equally ready to 
quote the United States of America, where the feelings of demo- 
‘cracy, in necessarily rendering all men tyrants, has produced that 
‘neglect, at least, of the sex which is as near an approach to 
oppression as could be practised in a country so far partaking of 
* Kurope as it does,’ 


‘ 


+ 


. 


‘ 
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We could have wished to continue our account of Captain 
Ross’s Narrative without any other expressions save those of 
praise ; but the disagreeable interpolations which we have 
above quoted, have so grated on our ears that we are forced to 
notice them. Captain Ross’s name does not belong to faction, 
but to his country; and a volume addressed to Europe, should 
not have disseminated the elements of that political fanaticism 
which denounces the reformers of our institutions as the authors 
of anarchy, and the friends of education as the enemies of our 
Protestant faith. That Captain Ross should be the enemy of 
knowledge, or unfriendly to its diffusion, is indeed strange. It 
was for knowledge, and that too of a limited kind, that he ex- 

osed himself to the horrors of four Arctic winters ; it is to know- 
ies that he owes his professional and social rank; and as he 
has himself experienced the intellectual joy and the moral 
elevation which knowledge imparts, we trust that he will not 
be displeased if the instruction and amusement which his own 
costly narrative conveys, and the lessons of patience and pious 
resignation which it reads, should be communicated to the humble 
artisan and the lowly peasant ; even though they should be drawn, 
as they must be, from a ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

For the purpose of explaining more correctly the isthmus 
which separates Prince Regent’s inlet from the Western sea, 
Commander Ross set out on a fourth expedition on the 17th May, 
and Captain Ross on another upon the 30th. Commander Ross 
was accompanied with four men, including Mr Abernethy, and 
carried three weeks’ provisions. Passing through Graham‘s 
valley, and the middle lake in the isthmus of Boothia, they 
reached the lofty cape Isabella. On the 20th, he crossed the 
Western sea at Matty island, and continued his track of dis- 
covery along the north-west coast of America, having fairly 
rounded the most northern point of this part of the continent, 
and seen Franklin point in lat. 69° 31’ 13”, and west long. 99° 
17’ 58”. In consequence of the want of provisions, the party 
was obliged to retrace their steps, and they returned to the ship 
on the 13th of June. 

Captain Ross’s expedition followed the tract of Commander 
Ross as far as the Western sea at Padliak: and having ex- 
amined Spence bay and the lakes to the W.S.W. of the 
isthmus, he returned to the ship by cape Keppel and Adolphus 
island, on the 7th June. From his survey it appears that the 
isthmus of Boothia is only seventeen or cighteen miles broad, 
twelve of these being fresh water lakes, so that only five miles 
of land intervene between the Eastern and Western sea. If a 
north-west passage is to be any longer an object of anxiety, it 
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must be cut by engineers from the gulf of Boothia to the Wes- 
tern sea. 

During the last weeks of August and the beginning of Sep- 
tember, preparations were anxiously made for escaping from their 
harbour ; and, after many disappointments, they at last succeeded, 
on the 17th September, in warping through the bay ice, and 
finding themselves under sail, and in all the freedom of clear 
water. ‘The weather, however, was so severe, that on the 23d 
they were completely frozen in, and on the 29th, ‘all hopes of 
‘ their liberation were fast passing away.’ ‘They had, therefore, 
but to cut their way through ice at the average velocity of thirty 
feet a-day, till they were settled for another year in Sheriff 
harbour, having advanced 850 feet in the month of October. 

The preparations for this winter, and the events which marked 
it, were nearly the same as before; but to the great disappoint- 
ment of the party, the Esquimaux did not appear till the 21st of 
April. Commander Ross had set out on the 20th, to examine 
more minutely the opening through the land, which the Esqui- 
maux had indicated as existing to the north; and he returned on 
the Ist of May, having succeeded in uniting the coast of Sheriff 
harbour, in the direction of Stanley river and lake Owen, 
with that part of it to the north of Elizabeth harbour which they 
had explored from the ship in 1829. 

On the 15th of May, Captain and Commander Ross undertook an 
expedition to explore a second chain of lakes, and the west coast 
of the peninsula. ‘They carried three weeks’ provisions for twelve 
men. After discovering Saumarez river, the Krusenstern lakes, 
lake Jekyll, and Hansteen lake, Commander Ross advanced to 
explore the western coast, while Captain Ross returned by Pad- 
liak, and reached the ship on the 31st of May. 

Continuing his westward route, with the view of reaching 
that point of the new continent which coincided with the pro- 
bable position of the Magnetic Pole, Commander Ross followed 
the coast in a north-west direction; and on the Ist of June he 
reached the calculated position of the Magnetic Pole, which he 
had deduced from his own observations. Here he found the dip 
of the needle to be 89° 59’, within one minute of the vertical ; 
and needles, suspended in the most delicate manner possible, exhi- 
bited no polarity whatever. ‘Lhe following account of the matter 
is given by Commander Ross. 


‘ As soon as I had satisfied my own mind on this subject, I made known 
to the party this gratifying result of all our joint labours ; and it was then, 
that amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British flag on the spot, 
and took possession of the North Magnetic Pole and its adjoining terri- 
tory, in the name of Great Britain and King William the Fourth, We 
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had abundance of materials for building, in the fragments of limestone 
that covered the beach ; and we therefore erected a cairn of some magni- 
tude, under which we buried a canister, containing a record of the inter- 
esting fact ; only regretting that we had not the means of constructing a 
pyramid of more importance, and of strength sufficient to withstand the 
assaults of time and of the Esquimaux. Had it been a pyramid as large 
as that of Cheops, I am not quite sure that it would have done more than 
satisfy our ambition, under the feelings of that exciting day. The latitude 
of this spot is 70° 5’ 17”, and its longitude 96° 46’ 45” west. 

‘ This subject is much too interesting, even to general readers, to permit 
the omission of a few other remarks relating to the scientific part of this 
question, desirous as I have been of passing over or curtailing these. Du- 
ring our absence, Professor Barlow bad laid down all the curves of equal 
variation to within a few degrees of the point of their concurrence ; leav- 
ing that point, of course, to be determined by observation, should such 
observation ever fall within the power of navigators. It was most grati- 
fying to find, on our return, that the place which I had thas examined 
was precisely that one where these curves should have coincided in a 
centre, had they been protracted on his magnetic chart.’ 


The observations made by Captain Parry had determined the 
position of the Magnetic Pole with considerable accuracy. The 
writer of this article had, from these observations, placed it in 
71° 27’; and if we take the two longitudes, at which Captain 
Parry found the easterly and westerly variation equal in the same 

arallel of latitude, the mean of these will give us the longitude 
of the Magnetic Pole. Now, on the 3d of August, in N. lat. 74° 
25’, and W. long. 80° 8’, the variation was 106° 58’ 5” westerly; 
while in N. lat. 74° 26’, and W. long. 113° 48), the variation was 
106° 6’ 38” easterly. The mean of these longitudes is 96° 58’, 
differing only 11’ from that found by Commander Ross, and even 
this difference will disappear, when we consider that the varia- 
tions taken from Captain Parry are not exactly equal. This 
Magnetic Pole, the strongest of the two in the northern hemis- 
phere, was placed i in N. lat. 67° 10’, and W. long. 92° 24’, in 1813, 
by Professor Hansteen of Christiania, who makes its mean an- 
nual motion 11’ 4”, or its period of revolution 1890 years. 
As seventeen years have elapsed between 1813 and 1830, its 
motion westward must in that time have been 17 x 11’ 425, or 
3° 14’, which, added to 92° 24’, makes the long. 95° 38’, a result 
differing little more than a degree from that given by Comman- 
der Ross. 

We have no desire to detract from the high merits of this 
officer, but we cannot regard his observations in the light 
of a discovery. It was certainly a great satisfaction to stand 
upon a rock where the dip was 89° 59’, and where the pola- 
rity of nicely suspended needles was insensible; but it may 
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be questioned whether or not the place of the Magnetic Pole can 
be best determined by observations made at a distance or near 
the spot; and we are not satisfied that the position assigned by 
Commander Ross is more accurate than that given by the curves 
of P rofessor Barlow, the calculations of Hansteen, and the 

observations of C aptain Parry. But whether this is the case or not, 
and whether the poli rity is definite, or, as we suppose, diffused, we 
consider it most incorrect to have given it the name of The Magne- 
tie Pole of William IV. Some Russian or French navigator may 
next year find it a degree to the east or west of the present cairn, 
and will be equally entitled to give this new place the name of 
the magnetic pole of Nicholas, or of Louis Philippe. The mag- 
netic pole belongs to science and not to courts; and we think 
our English pride would be somewhat mortified, if a Swe- 
dish vessel passing over the pole of our Northern hemisphere 
should cail upon geographers to give it the name of the North 
Pole of Carl. IV. ‘Johan. But Commander Ross has forgotten, 
that the magnetic pole is movable, and that its proximity to Cape 
Adelaide, and the places named after the other sovereigns of 
Europe, which he doubtless intended to continue, must soon 
cease. Our revered sovereign is already parting from his 
royal friends, and is destined to be carried round the Arctic zone, 
pointed at by all the needles of all the world for nearly 2000 
years, till he returns to Boothia Felix in a. p. 8725,—unless 
he may have suffered dethronement in passing through the terri- 
tories of other candidates for polar fame. 

In perusing Commander Ross’s Narrative respecting the mag- 
netic pole, we have been much surprised to find that neither he 
nor Captain Ross has made the oe reference to the Pole of 
maximum cold, which is placed in or near the regions which 
they visited, and which is suppos ed to be coincident with the 
magnetic pole. Our readers may not perhaps have heard, that 
it has been prov ed, from numerous observations, that the pole of 
the equator is not the pole of greatest cold, as had always been 
believed, till it was shown by Sir David Brewster that there 
were two poles of maximum cold in each hemisphere. This sin- 
gular distribution of heat was deduced from observations made 
by Mr Scoresby, in the east of Greenland ; and from those of Sir 
Charles Giesecké and the governors of the Danish settlements in 
West Greenland, extending over a period of nearly seven years. 
It was confirmed by all the me teorological observations made by 
Captain Parry and C aptain Franklin, and may be considered to 
be as well-established as any other physical fact. 

The position ae to the pole of maximum cold in North 
America was 73° N. lat. and 1000 of W. long.,—a point little 
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more than two degrees to the north of the magnetic pole. We 
looked forward with great anxiety to C aptain Ross’ s volume, for 
observations relative to this curious point of terrestrial physics ; 
but we have been greatly disappointed in finding that the meteo- 
rological results are given complete only for 18: 30) and 1831. The 
mean a of 1830 was + 3° 811, and that of 1831 
+ 4° 915, but that of 1832 must have been greatly low er, judg ng 
from that of some of the months scattered through the narrative. 
Hence it is obvious that the cold pole is to the west of the isth- 
mus of Boothia, as we have placed it, and this result is strikingly 
confirmed by the following distinct statement made by Captain 
Ross: 

¢ Commander Ross had explored much more of the coast, and it was 
remarked by both of us, that the temperature on the western side of the 
peninsula, and on the western lakes, was from 10° to 15° lower than that 
at the ship, which was on the east side ; while the comparisons were mad 
with such care that we could not have been deceived. —P. 576. 


These facts approximate, more closely than had been done be- 
fore, the magnetic and the northern poles, and it is highly probable 
that they will be found to have some higher and closer connexion 
than that of accidental loc ality. If this shall prove to be the 
case, the cold pole will make the circuit of the earth in 1890 
years, and we shall thus obtain a satisfactory explanation of those 
remarkable revolutions which are indicated not only in the climate, 
but in the animal and vegetable productions of our globe. 

The months of June and July 1831 passed away on board the 
Victory without any events of importane >; excepting an extraor- 
dinary supply of salmon, amounting to 2836—the natives having 
caught 3378 fish at one haul—a fact which confirms the Ameri- 
can tale in which the fish are described as so abundant in certain 
rivers at some seasons, that they are trampled to death by the 
hoofs of the horses which ford them. 

The appearance of clear water in the beginning of August ex- 
cited the hopes of our prisoners, and the ship and boats were re- 
fitted, and made ready for sea. ‘The Victory was afloat about 
the end of August, but it was not till the 29th that she was fairly 
under sail: At the end of the month, she had made an advance of 
only four miles, having reached no farther than Victoria harbour, 
where the expedition was doomed to remain for another year. ‘L his 
other year, which passes so quickly in our brief narrative, as well 
as in the longer one of Captain Ross, must have called forth all 
the patience and heroism of our prisoners, ‘The weather was 
more severe than in former years—the mercury having remained 
below Zero for 136 days. The health of the crew had become 
seriously affected; the natives no longer appeared to cheer and 
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assist them; and the only hope which remained was to abandon 
their ship, and travel homewards in sledges and boats to Baffin’s 
bay; in the hopes of meeting with an “E nglish whaler to carry 
them to their native shore. The plan which they adopted was 
to proceed to a certain distance with a stock of provisions and the 
boats, and there to deposit them for the purpose of advancing 
more easily afterwards. At Fury beach they expected not only 
to obtain supplies, but also a boats which were left there. 

On this perilous journey Captain Ross and his party set out 
on the 23d of April, gradually advancing their provisions, their 
fuel, and their boats, and returning to their quarters of the pre- 
ceding night. They slept in snow “huts so small that it was im- 
possible to change their position, and whose temperature was 
sometimes 47° below Zero. ‘Their frozen meat required to be cut 
with asaw. Their snow huts were often blown up with drift ; 
and they were frequently imprisoned whole days by the severity 
of the snow storms. 

On the 21st of May, when they returned to the ship, they had 
travelled 329 miles to gain about 30 in a direct line ; carrying the 
two boats with full allowance of provisions for five weeks, and 
expending in this labour a whole month, Having prepared for 
their final departure on the 29th of May, by securing every thing 
on shore in case of their return, they ni ailed their colours to the 
mast, drank a parting g glass to their poor ship, and bade adieu to 
the Victory—the first vessel out of thirty-six which Captain Ross 
had been obliged to abandon during a period of forty-two years. 
On the 12th of June, an advanced party, consisting of Commander 
Ross, Abernethy, and Park were sent to Fury beach to ascertain 
the state of things at that place. They met Captain Ross on 
their return on the 25th June, with the agreeable intelligence, 
that though three of the boats had been carried northward by the 
tide, and one of them damaged, yet the bread and other provisions 
were abundant and good. Their j journey was now continued with 
renewed confidence, and the party encamped on Fury beach on 
the Ist of July. On the following day they erected a canvas 
house, with the nickname of Somerset house, and regaled them- 
selves in the evening with a luxurious supper from the stores of 
the Fury. ‘The three boats of the Fury were now prepared for 
their voyage to Bafiin’s b: AY and were stored with provisions till 
the Ist of ‘October. Each boat carricd seven men and an officer, 
and they quitted the beach on the Ist of August, with every ap- 
pearance in their favour. Their advance along the coast flattered 
them with the prospect of soon reaching the northern edge of the 
ice, and of effecting a passage across Prince Regent’s inlet. A 
succession of hopes and disappointments, however, put their pa- 
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tience to a severe trial. The ice obstructed their progress. The 
thermometer continued to fall. Snow storms and cold winds suc. 
ceeded, and on the 26th of September all hope had perished ; and 
our brave adventurers, resigning themselves to the inexorable de- 
cree of the climate and the elements, returned to Fury beach and 
Somerset house on the 3d of October. 

The dreary winter of 1832 was spent like the three preceding 
ones, but with less varie ty, less comfort, and more anxiety for the 
Sotene. Somerset house was surrounded with a snow wall, four 
feet thick, and it was soon covered with the same non-conducting 
material. ‘The provisions, though not abundant, were still sufli- 
cient, and the crew were in tolerable spirits. January and 
February passed away without any occurrence of note, except 
the death of the « carpenter; but the month of March, owing to 
the badness of the weather, and the necessary confinement of 
the men, proved an unfavourable one. The health of all had 
suffered, and their spirits began to flag. Captain Ross’s old 
wounds became troublesome, Mr Thom was ill, and two of the 
seamen were far gone in the scurvy. 

The active duties of April, however, relieved them from this 
anxious condition ; and on the 23d they began to carry forward 
to the boats which had been left at Batty bay, the place which 
they occupied on the 3d October, sufficient provisions to last 
them from the Ist of July till the Ist of October,—a work of 
nearly a month’s duration, as they had to travel the ground eight 
times over, so as to make the distance 256 miles. By the Ist of 
June every thing that could be spared was carried forward to the 
boats; and the party returned to Somerset house, enjoying, during 
the rest of the month, the rapid dissolution of the snow and the 
ice, which was effected by the power of the sun. On the 8th of 
July they took leave of Somerset house, encumbered with three 
sick men, who could not walk, while some of the rest could only 
walk, without giving any assistance in drawing the sledges. 
They reached the boats in ‘Batty bay on the 12th of July ; and. till 
the 15th of August they were detained in this disagreeable posi- 
tion by the changes of the wind and the weather. On the 14th 
of August a lane of water was, for the first time, seen leading to 
the northward. At four in the morning all hands were busy i in 
cutting the ice on the shore, and the tide having risen with a ‘fine 
westerly breeze, the boats were launched, the stores and sick 
embarked, and at eight o’clock they were under weigh. The 
anxiety and delight of such a moment cannot be conceived. On 
the 16th they reached their former position at the north-eastern 
cape of America; and on the 17th, after passing Eardly point, 
they took shelter from a gale twelve miles W. of cape York, 
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having advanced seventy-two miles in that day. On the 19th 
they were within eighty miles of Possession bay; from the 20th 
till the 25th they were detained by a gale and ‘heav y sea. The 
abatement of the wind allowed them to launch their boats on the 
25th, and rowing across Navy-board inlet they found a harbour, 
after a progress of ten miles. 

At four in the morning, when all were asleep, David Wood, 
the look-out man, thought he discovered a sail in the offing ; 
and Commander Ross soon saw that it was really a ship. The 
boats were instantly launched; signals were made by burning 
wet powder: but, unluekily, the ship made all sail to the south- 
east. About ten o’clock another sail was seen to the northward ; 
but she soon bore up under all sail, and was fast leaving them. 
Fortunately, however, it fell calm, and they gained so fast upon 
the ship, that at eleven o'clock they saw her heave-to, with all 
sails a-back, and lower down a boat, which rowed immediately 
to their own. The account of the meeting must be given by 
Captain Ross himself. 


‘ She was soon alongside, when the mate in command addressed us by 
presuming that we had met with some misfortune and lost our ship. This 
being answered in the affirmative, I requested to know the name of his 
vessel, and expressed our wish to be taken on board. I was answered 
that it was “the Isabella of Hall, once commanded by Captain Ross ; ” 
on which I stated that I was the identical man in question, and my peo- 
ple the crew of the Victory. That the mate, who commanded this boat, 
was as much astonished at this information as he appeared to be, I do not 
doubt; while, with the usual blunderheadedness of men on such occa- 
sions, he assured me that I had been dead two years. I easily convinced 
him, however, that what ought to have been true, according to his esti- 
mate, was a somewhat premature conclusion ; as the bear-like form of the 
whole set of us might have shownhim, had he taken time to consider ; 
that we were certainly not whaling gentlemen, and that we carried toler- 
able evidence of our being “true men, and no impostors,” on our backs, 
and in our starved and unshaven countenances. A hearty congratulation 
followed of course, in the true seaman style, and, after a few natural en- 
quiries, he added that the Isabella was commanded by Captain Humpbh- 
reys ; when he immediately went off in his boat to communicate his infor- 
mation on board; repeating that we had long been given up as lost, not 
by them alone, but by all England. 

‘ As we approached slowly after him, to the ship, he jumped up the 
side, and in a minute the rigging was manned; while we were saluted 
with three cheers as we came within cable’s length, and were not long in 
getting on board of my old vessel, where we were all received by Cap- 
tain Humphreys with a hearty seaman’s welcome. 

« Thongh we had not been “supported by our names and characters, we 
should not the less have claimed, from charity, the attentions that we re- 
ceived, for never was seen a more miserable-looking set of wretches ; 
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while, that we were but a repulsive-looking people, none of us could 
doubt. If, to be poor, wretchedly poor, as far as all our present property 
was concerned, was to have a claim on charity, no one could well deserve 
it more ; but if, to look so, be to frighten away the so called charitable, 
no beggar that wanders in Ireland could have outdone us in exciting the 
repugnance of those who have not known what poverty can be. Unsha- 
ven since I know not when, dirty, dressed in the rags of wild beasts in- 
stead of the tatters of civilisation, and starved to the very bones, our 
gaunt and grim looks, when contrasted with those of the well-dressed and 
well-fed men around us, made us all feel, I believe for the first time, 
what we really were, as well as what we seemed to others. Poverty is 
without half its mark, unless it be contrasted with wealth ; and what we 
might have known to be true in the past days, we had forgotten to think 
of, till we were thus reminded of what we truly were, as well as seemed 
to be. 

‘ But the ludicrous soon took place of all other feelings; in such a 
crowd and such confusion, all serious thought was impossible, while the 
new buoyancy of our spirits made us abundantly willing to be amused by 
the scene which now opened. Every man was hungry and was to be fed, 
all were ragged and were to be clothed, there was not one to whom wash- 
ing was not indispensable, nor one whom bis beard did not deprive of all 
English semblance. All, every thing, too, was to be done at once ; it was 
washing, dressing, shaving, eating, all intermingled ; it was all the mate- 
rials of each jumbled together ; while, in the midst of all, there were in- 
termina)ble questions to be asked and answered on all sides; the adven- 
tures of the Victory, our own escapes, the politics of England, and the 
news which was now four years old. But all subsided into peace at last. 
The sick were accommodated, the seamen disposed of, and all was done, 
for all of us, which care and kindness could perform. Night at length 
brought quiet and serious thoughts ; and I trast there was not one man 
among us who did not then express, where it was due, his gratitude for 
that interposition which had raised us all froma despair which none could 
now forget, and had brought us from the very borders of a not distant 
grave, to life and friends and civilisation. 

‘ Long accustomed, however, to a cold bed on the hard snow or the 
bare rock, few could sleep amid the comfort of our new accommodations. 
I was myself compelled to leave the bed which had been kindly assigned 
me, and ‘take my abode in a chair for the night, nor did it fare much bet- 
ter with the rest. It was for. time to reconcile us to this sudden and vio- 
lent change, to break through what had become habit, and to inure us 
once more to the usages of our former days.’ 

On the 18th of October, Captain Ross reached Hull, where 
the freedom of the town, and a public entertainment, were given 
to him. He arrived in London on the 19th, and after reporting 
himself to the Admiralty, he was presented next day at Wind- 
sor to his Majesty, by whom he was graciously received, and at 
whose feet he had the honour of laying the British flag that had 
been hoisted on the Magnetic Pole. 

Thus terminated one of the most remarkable voyages which 
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has been recorded in the annals of maritime discovery. The na- 
tion had despaired of Captain Ross’s return, and with its charac- 
teristic generosity had sent out Captain Back in search of him 
and his gallant party. ‘The same generous feeling was evinced on 
his return. ‘The Admiralty advanced L.4589, 12s, 3d. as pay to 
the crew of the Victory, and L.5000 was voted to C aptain Ross 
himself by the House of Commons. The order of the Bath, and 
the honour of knighthood, were conferred upon him by his Ma- 
jesty ; and we understand that several of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope have granted oo within their dominions, the sole privilege 
of publishing the Narrative of his Voyage. 

Amidst these acts of justice to Captain Ross, the rest of his 
officers have not been forgotten. Commander Ross was, by a 
special minute of the Admiralty, raised to the rank of post-cap- 
tain; Mr Thom has been made purser to the Canopus of eighty- 
four guns; Mr Macdiarmid has been advanced to the rank of 
surgeon of the navy; Mr Abernethy, the gunner, has been pro- 
moted, and appointed to the Seringapatam ; ; and the crew have 
either been employed in eligible situations in the dock-yards, or 
placed i in others that will lead to promotion. 

The sovereign and the nation have thus done honour to them- 
selves in doing justice to the patience, and skill, and courage of 
the officers and crew of the Victory. Other nations will, doubt- 
less, add some token of their admiration ; and posterity will em- 
balm, in its lasting remembrance, the deeds and the names of 
heroes, whose laurels have neither been stained with blood, nor 
watered by the tears of the widow and the orphan. 


Art. VIIT.—1. History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Bri- 
tain, with a Notice of its Karly History in the East, and in all 
Quarters of the Globe ; a Description of the Great Mechanical 
Inventions which have caused its unexampled extension in Great 
Britain; and a View of the Present State of the Manufacture, 
and the Condition of the Classes engaged in its several depart- 
ments. By Evwarp Baines, Junr. Esq. 8vo. London: 1835. 

2. The Philosophy of Manufactures; or an Exposition of the 
Scientific, Moral, and Commercial Economy of the Factory Sys- 
tem of Great Britain. By Axprew Ure, M.D. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1835, 


"|\uovucu differing widely in many respects, these works are 
congenerous, and may be properly enough noticed in the 
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same article. The one exhibits the progress and developement of 
the cotton manufacture, the most important part of that factory 
system of which the other is intended to explain the principles 

and economy. Both of them contain curious and interesting in- 
formation, and throw a great deal of light on that vast depart- 
ment of manufacturing industry to which we are mainly indebted 
for the extraordinary advances we have made during the last half 
eentury in population and wealth. 

Mr Baines’ work corresponds pretty well with its length- 
ened title; but the title of Dr Ure’s book is eminently cal- 
culated to mislead. By a factory, he means a cotton-mill, a 
flax-mill, a woollen-mill, or some such establishment, in which 
people are employed to attend to machines continuously im- 
pelled by a central power. According to him, a factory is a 
* vast automaton, compose .d of various mechanical and intellec- 
* tual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the production 
‘ of a common object, all of them being subordinated to a self- 
‘regulated moving force.’ An exposition of * the scientific, 
‘moral, and commercial economy’ of such establishments, 
would, provided it were well ex xecuted, be a highly instructive 
and valuable work ; but it would be any thing but identical with 
the ‘ philosophy of manufactures.’ Few branches of industry, 
except such as are conversant merely with spinning and weaving, 
can be carried on in what Dr Ure calls factories ; and he expressly 
excludes from them iron-works, dye-works, breweries, distil- 
leries, &c. It is clear, too, that by far the most important de- 
partment of manufacturing industry, that indeed on which the 
success of every one else must mainly depend—machine-ma- 
king—has nothing to do with Dr Ure’s factory system. But it 
would not be more absurd to write an essay on ‘the philosophy of 
government, without making any reference to the principle of re- 
presentation, than it is to omit treating systematically of the 
circumstances that lead to superiority in the art of contriving and 
improving machines, in an essay on the * philosophy of manu- 
‘ factures.’ We, therefore, take leave to enter our protest against 
the tithe Dr Ure has chosen. His book has considerable merit, 
but it is not what it pretends to be. Even as an exposition of 
the Factory System, it is in many respects deficient ; and it has 
no more claim to be called the philosophy of manufactures, 
than the philosophy of shipbuilding or of agriculture. 

There must be many things in any account of the processes 
and existing state even of the simplest factories, that can hardly 
be understood by the general reader without lengthened expla- 
nations, or the aid of plates and diagrams. But the cireum- 
stances on which success in manufacturing industry, of which 
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factories are but a part, mainly depend, may be stated so as to 
be readily apprehended by every one ; at the same time, that the 
influence of manufactures on the health and happiness of the in- 
dividuals engaged in them, and on those of the other classes, 
admits of an equally clear exposition. On most of these points, 
however, Dr Ure’s book is singularly defective. Without being 
sufficiently technical to be of much use to those practically enga- 
ged in factory details, it is too much so for the general reader. 
If any one, for example, were to enquire why the factory system 
has not been carried to the same extent in France or Austria 
as in England, he will get no answer from Dr Ure. Surely, 
however, “this ought not to have been wholly overlooked in a 
treatise on the philosophy of manufactures. Dr Ure is fully im- 
pressed with the vast importance of manufactures, and is aware 
in how great a degree our prosperity and power depend on their 
continued improvement and extension; and it seems pretty cer- 
tain that the best means of preserving our ascendency in them will 
be most likely to be discovered by carefully investigz iting the 
causes that have brought them to their present high pitch of per- 
fection in this country, and which have ret tarded their progress 
amongst our neighbours. But such an enquiry, were it properly 
made, would require not a brief essay, but a considerable volume. 
There are, however, one or two leading points with respect to it, 
to which we may briefly call the attention of the reader. 

I. Eminence in manufacturing industry depends partly on 
physical, and partly on moral causes. Among the former may 
be noticed, Ist. Possession of supplies of the raw material used 
in manufactures; 2d. The command of the natural means and 
agents best fitted to produce power; 3d. The position of the 
country as respects others; and, 4th, The nature of the soil and 
climate. 

1. As respects the first of these circumstances, every one who 
reflects on the nature, value, and importance of our manufactures 
of wool, of the useful metals,—such as iron, lead, tin, copper,—and 
of leather, flax, and so forth, must at once admit, that our suc- 
cess in them has been materially promoted by our having abun- 
dant supplies of the raw material. It is of less consequence 
whence the material of a manufacture possessing great value in 
small bulk is derived, whether it be furnished from native sources, 
or imported from abroad, though even in that case the advantage 
of possessing an internal supply, of which it is impossible to be 
deprived by the jealousy or hostility of foreigners, must not be 
overlooked. But no nation can make any conside rable progress 
in the manufacture of bulky and heavy articles, the conveyance 
of which to a distance unavoidably occasions a large expense, un- 
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less she have supplies of the raw material within herself. Our su- 
periority in manufactures depends more at this moment on our 
superior machines than on any thing else ; and had we been obli- 
ged to import the iron, brass, and steel, of which they are princi- 
pally made, it is exceedingly doubtful whether we should have 
succeeded in bringing them to any thing like their present pitch 
of improvement. 

2. But of all the physical circumstances that have contributed 
to our wonderful progress in manufacturing industry, none has 
had nearly so much influence as our possession of the most valu- 
able coal mines. ‘These have conferred advantages on us not en- 
joyed in an equal degree by any other people. Even though we 
had possessed the most abundant supply of the ores of iron and 
other useful metals, they would have been of little or no use, but 
for our almost inexhaustible coal mines. Our country is of too 
limited extent to produce wood sufficient to smelt and prepare 
any considerable quantity of iron, or other metal; and though 
no duty were laid on timber when imported, its cost abroad, and 
the heavy expense attending the conveyance of so bulky an 
article, would have been insupe ‘rable obstacles to our making any 
considerable progress in the working of metals, had we been forced 
to depend on home or foreign timber. We, therefore, are disposed 
to regard Lord Dudley’ s discovery of the mode of smelting and 
manufacturing iron by means of coal only, without the ‘aid of 
wood, as one “of the most important ever made in the arts. We 
do not know that it is surpassed even by the steam-engine or 
the spinning-frame. At all events, we are quite sure that we 
owe as much to it as to either of these great inventions. But 
for it, we should always have been importers of iron; in other 
words, of the materials of machinery. The elements, if we may 
so speak, out of which steam-engines and spinning-mills are 
made, would have been dearer here | than in most other countries. 
The fair presumption consequently is, that the machines them- 
selves would have been dearer; and such a circumstance would 
have counteracted, to a certain extent, even if it did not neu- 
tralize or overbalance, the other circumstances favourable to our 
ascendency. But now we have the ores and the means of work- 
ing them in greater abundance than any other people; so that 
our superiority in the most important of all departments—that of 
machine-making —seems to rest on a pretty sure foundation. 

It is farther clear, that without a cheap and abundant supply of 
fuel, the steam-engine, as now constructed, would be of compara- 
tiv ely little use. Itis, as it were, the hands ; but coal is the muscles 
hy which they are set in motion, and without which their dexte- 
rity cannot be called into action, and they would be idle and 
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powerless. Our coal mines may be regarded as vast magazines of 
hoarded, or warehoused power; and unless some such radical 
change be made on the steam-engine as should very decidedly 
lessen the quantity of fuel required to keep it in motion, or some 
equally powerful machine, but moved by different means, be in- 
troduced, it is not at all likely that any nation should come into 
successful competition with us, in those departments in which 
steam-engines, or machinery moved by steam, may be most ad- 
vantageously employed. 

Since the introduction of steam-engines, water-falls, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, have lost almost all their 
value. Steam may be supplied with greater regularity, and being 
more under command than water, is therefore a more desirable 
agent. This, however, is but a small part of its superiority. 
Any number of steam-engines may be constructed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other, so that all the departments of manu- 
facturing industry may be brought together and carried on in the 
same town, and almost in the same factory. A combination and 
adaptation of employments to each other, and a consequent saving 
of labour, is thus effected, that would have been quite impracti- 
cable, had it been necessary to construct factories in different 
parts of the country, and often in inconvenient situations, merely 
for the sake of waterfalls. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that a difficulty of this sort might 
have been obviated by the employment of horse power instead of 
steam; but the following statement, which we extract from Dr 
Ure’s work, shows conclusively that this could not have been the 
case :— 


‘ The value of steam-impelled labour may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing facts, communicated to me by an eminent engineer, edu- 
cated in the school of Boulton and Watt :—A manufacturer in Man- 
chester works a 60-horse Boulton and Watt’s steam-engine, at a power of 
120 horses during the day, and 60 horses during the night ; thus extort- 
ing from it an impelling force three times greater than he contracted 
or paid for. One steam horse-power is equivalent to 33,000 pounds 
avoirdupois, raised one foot high per minute; but an animal horse- 
power is equivalent to only 22,000 pounds raised one foot high per 
minute, or, in other terms, to drag a canal boat 220 feet per minute, 
with a force of 100 pounds acting on a spring; therefore, a steam horse- 
power is equivalent in working efficiency to one living horse, and one- 
half the labour of another. But a horse can work at its full efficiency 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four, whereas a steam-engine needs 
no period of repose ; and, therefore, to make the animal power equal to 
the physical power, a relay of one and-a-half fresh horses must be found 
three times in the twenty-four hours, which amounts to four and-a-half 
of horses daily. Hence, a common 60-horse steam-engine does the work of 
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four and-a-half times 60 horses, or of 270 horses. But the above 60 
horse steam-engine does one-half more work in 24 hours, or that of 405 
living horses! The keep of a horse cannot be estimated at less than 
1s, 2d. per day; and, therefore, that of 405 horses would be about L.24 
daily, or L.7500 ste rling, in a year of 313 days. As 80 pounds of coals, 
or one bushel, will produce steam equivalent to the power of one horse 
in a steam-engine during eight hours’ work, sixty bushels, worth about 
30s. at Manchester, will maintain a 60-horse engine in fuel during eight 
effective hours,—and 200 bushels, worth 100s., the above hard-worked 
engine during twenty-four hours. Hence, the expense per annum is 
i. 1565 sterling, being little more than one-fifth of that of living horses. 
As to prime cost and superintendence, the animal power would be greatly 
more expensive than the steam power. ‘There are many engines made 
by Boulton and Watt, forty years ago, which have continued in constant 
work all that time with very slight repairs. What a multitude of va- 
luable horses would have been worn out in doing the service of these 
machines ! and what a vast quantity of grain would they have consumed! 
Had British industry not been aided by Watt's invention, it must have 
gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence of the increasing cost of 
motive power, and would, long ere now, have experienced, in the price 
of horses, and scarcity of waterfalls, an unsurmountable barrier to further 
advancement : could horses, even at the low prices to which their rival, 
steam, has kept them, be employed to drive a cotton-mill at the present 
day, they would de vour all the profits of the manufacturer. 

‘ Steam-engines furnish the means not only of their ouppert but of 
their multiplication. They create a vast demand for fuel; and, while 
they lend their powerful arms to drain the » pits and to raise the coals, 
they call into employment multitudes of miners, engineers, ship-builders, 
and sailors, and cause the construction of canals and railways; and, 
while they enable these rich fields ot aaa to be cultivated to the ut- 
most, they leave thousands of fine arable fields free for the production of 
food to man, which must have been otherwise allotted to the food of 
horses. Steam-engines, moreover, oe the cheapness and steadiness of 
their action, fabricate cheap { goods, and procure in their exchange a li- 
beral sup ply of the necessaries and comforts of life, produced in toreign 
lands.’ —( Pp. 28-29.) 

Any one who takes up a map of England, having the coal fields 
marked, may at once point out the great seats of British i industry. 
While the towns in the southern counties, such as Canterbury, 
Winchester, [’xeter, Salisbury, &c. have remained nearly Sta- 
tionary, or increased but by slow de egrees, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, ‘Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Pai- ‘ley, and many other 
towns, some of them of but recent origin, and all of them at 
no distant period inferior to those in the south, have risen to 
be immense cities, having more than quadrupled o r quintupled 
their population and wealth since 1770. ‘The progress of Lan- 
cashire has been extraordinary. In 1700 its population amounted 


to about 166,000, In 1750 it had increased to 297,000, During 
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the next half century, the steam-engine and the cotton spin- 
ning-frame were invented, and in consequence, the population 
rose in 1800 to 672,565 persons. It might have been supposed 
that the impulse w ould now have been pretty well exhausted ; but 
so far from this it seems to have acquired additional —— the 
population of the county having amounted, in 1831, to 1,336,854 
persons. ‘This shows that the population of Lancashire is, at 
present, about eight times as great as at the comme:icement of 
last century ; and that, notwithstanding i its previous increase, it 
had about ‘doubled itself during the 30 years ending with 1830! 
No such astonishing increase has occurred any where else in Eu- 
rope. If it be equalled i in any part of the world it is only in Ken- 
tucky or Illinois. 

It would be wrong to say that Lancashire is indebted for this 
wonderful progress exclusively to her coal mines. It is the grand 
result of many conspiring causes; but had all the others ex- 
isted, and the coal been wanting, how widely different would 
have been the actual state of things! There is not the shadow 
of a reason for supposing that, under such circumstances, it would 
have outstripped Kent or Sussex in the career of industry. 

3. The advantageous situation of the country for commerce, 
and the nature of its soil and climate, have also powerfully con- 
tributed to our superiority in manufacturing industry. Owing 
to the facilities afforded by our insular situation for mz tintaining 
an intercourse with all parts of the world, our manufacturers have 
been able to obtain supplies of foreign raw materials on the easiest 
terms, and to forward their own products wherever there was a 
demand for them. Had we occupied a central internal situation 
in any quarter of the world, our facilities for dealing with foreiyn- 
ers being so much the lees, our progress, though our condition 
had been otherwise in all respects the same, would have been com- 
parativ ely slow. But being surrounded on all sides by the sea, 
that is, by the great high-way of nations, we have been able to 
deal with the most distant as well as with the nearest people, and 
to profit by all the peculiar capacities of production enjoyed by 
each. With such advantages on our side it would have been 
singular had we not shot a-head of most of our competitors in the 
race of i improvement. 

Our soil and climate are both highly favourable to industry, 
and to the production of those qualities s that fit a nation to oneal 
in manufactures. ‘Though abundantly fertile, our soil produces 
few articles suitable for the support of man without laborious ex- 
ertion. Our climate, too, without being immoderately severe, is 
sufficiently so to render comfortable lodging and clothing indis- 
pensable ; and consequently gives rise to wants that are . either 
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wholly unknown, or less sensibly felt in more genial regions. We 
thus seem to be placed under those very circumstances that Sir 
William Temple, Mr Hume, and other sagacious enquirers into 
the progress of society, consider most suitable for the full deve- 
lopement of the industrious capacities. ‘The difficulties naturally 
incident to our situation serve to call forth and stimulate our 
powers, at the same time that they are insufficient sensibly to 
diminish their results. 

II. The moral causes conducive to prosperity in manufactures are 
so numerous, and would require so many details to set them in an 
intelligible point of view, that we can only glance at them 
here. "Ww e may, however, observe that that security of property 
and that freedom of industry, without which manufactures 

can hardly exist, and can make no considerable progress, have 
been enjoyed in a higher degree in this than in any other Euro- 
pean country, not even excepting Holland. Since the accession 
of the House of Hanover, when the Revolutionary Government 
may be said to have been firmly established in opinion as well as 
in fact, we have had, with a few transient exceptions, the most 
perfect security. We have heard the roaring of the thunder at a 
distance, and have witnessed the overthrow of kingdoms and dy- 
nasties, but the storm has never burst on our own heads. We have 
enjoyed all the advantages of a free form of Government without 
any material alloy of popular licentiousness ; while the inviolable 
good faith with w vhich the public engagements have been main- 
tained, and the respect uniformly manifested by the legislature 
for the rights of individuals, have impressed on all our institu- 
tions respecting property, a character of sacredness and of per- 
manency of the utmost importance. No British capitalist has 
ever hesitated about engaging in any undertaking, from an idea 
that the property to be “employ ed in it would not be adequately 
protected. No such idea ever crossed his mind. The capital 
vested in a cotton-mill in Manchester has always been reckoned 
as secure as if it had been laid out on an estate in Devonshire or 
Wales. Had it been otherwise, our iron mines, our coal mines, 
our insular situation, and all our other advantages would have 
been bestowed in vain. | Without security they would have been 
of no more use to us than to the people of Kamschatka. The 
moment that any circumstance occurs to excite a well-founded 
suspicion that property, however laid out, is insecure, that mo- 
ment is our career at an end. Were insecurity to prevail amongst 
us, our fall would be a thousand times more ‘rapid than our rise ; 
and we should exhibit a mass of pauperism and of misery unex- 
ampled in the annals of mankind. 

Though we have not enjoyed perfect freedom of industry, 
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the natural order of things has been less disturbed in Great Bri- 
tain, for a very long period, than in any other country. Since 
the famous act of 1624, for the abolition of monopolies, industry, 
with some trifling exceptions, has been quite free. We have not 
always been allowed to purchase foreign commodities in the 
cheapest, nor to sell our own in the dearest market; but the 
most intense competition has always existed among the producers 
at home. While France, Germany, Spain, Ité aly, and other 
countries, have groaned under the weight of feudal and corpora- 
tion privileges, in England the highest offices of the state have 
been accessible to every deserving individual, and every man has 
been allowed to exert his own energies in his own way. The 
powerful incentives thus held out to successful enterprise and in- 
dustry, on the one hand, and the risk of being outstripped, un- 
dersold, or superseded, on the other, have made every power of 
the mind and the body be brought into the field, and have 
produced results that must appear all but incredible to persons 
placed under less exciting circumstances. 

The influence of taxation on manufactures ought not, one 
should think, to have been passed over, without notice, in a work 
on their ‘ philosophy. * It is generally believed to be exceed- 
ingly i injurious ; ; and those w hop propose ‘the modification or repeal 
of protecting duties on foreign imported articles, are always met 
by statements of the difficulties the domestic producers labour 
under, in consequence of the heavy pressure of taxation in this 
country, the high rate of wages, and so forth ; and those who an- 
ticipate ‘the approaching decline and fall of the English manufac- 
turing system, uniformly lay a great deal of stress on the greater 
weight of taxation in this country. We doubt, however, w vhether 
there be any real ground for these statements and apprehensions. 
On the contrary, we believe that taxation, though in a few in- 
stances it may hav e been i injurious, has hitherto, in this country 
at lez Ast, operated as an incentive to industry; and that the sti- 
mulus it has given has powerfully contributed to impel us for- 
ward, Like other classes of individuals, manufacturers are actu- 
ated by double motives—by the fear of falling, as well as by the de- 
sire of rising, in the world. Now, a moderate increase of taxa- 
tion, without in any degree impairing the latter, gives additional 
strength to the former principle ; ; and, consequently, occasions a 
greater degree of exertion, or economy, or both. Were taxation 
carried to an oppressive height, or were it imposed on erroneous 
principles, it would operate differently, and instead of producing 
increased displays of skill and ingenuity, would, most likely, pro- 
duce dejection and despair. But, so long as taxation Is con- 
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fined within reasonable limits, and is judiciously assessed, it un- 
doubtedly operates as a spur to individuals; and the increa- 
sed exertions they make to meet the burden it imposes, usu- 
ally oceasion the production of a greater amount of wealth than 
is abstracted by the tax. Were any one acquainted with manu- 
factures asked, what has been the immediate cause of the great- 
er part of the inventions and discoveries that every now and 
then are made, he would certainly say, a rise of wages, or 
the efforts of the masters to defeat the demands of the workmen 
for increased wages. Could we suppose that from the era of the 
discovery of the. spinning-frame and the steam-engine, down to 
the present day, wages had remained stationary, and Strikes and 
Combinations among the workmen been unknown, we believe we 
shall not be accused of exaggerating, when we state, that under 
such circumstances manufactures would not have made half the 
progress they have done. But an increase of taxation is one of 
the most prominent causes of an increase of wages; and, inde- 
pendent of this, its direct influence on the manufacturer is pre- 
cisely similar to an increase of wages. Whether he has to pay 
an additional sum to his work people, or to the tax-gatherer, is, 
as respects himself, not very material. In either case he will en- 
deavour to meet the increased burden without allowing it to dimi- 
nish his capital or profits ; and will thus be led to contrive and 
economize in a way, and to a degree, he would not otherwise 
have thought of. 

The system of remitting, or drawing back the duties laid on 
manufactured articles, when they are about to be exported, hin- 
ders them from injuring their sale abroad. And it has yet to be 
proved that wages, meaning by wages the payments on account 
of the work done, are really higher here than on the continent. 

Taxes ought always, if possible, to be imposed either on the 
materials used in a manufacture, or on its produce when finished. 
When their assessment is made, in any degree, to depend on the 
processes followed in the manufacture, and still more, when they 
interfere with and regulate these processes, they can hardly fail 
of being highly injurious. In such cases they fetter the manu- 
facturer, bind him to a routine system, and frequently prevent 
him from adopting those devices ‘by which, had the duty been 
differently assessed, he might have more than defrayed it. In- 
deed, we feel quite s satisfied, that those who inv estigate the his- 
tory of taxation will find, that nine-tenths of its injurious influ- 
ence has resulted, not from its having been oppressive in its 
amount, but from the Vicious mode in w hich it has been assessed, 
—from its inequality and interference with the processes and de- 
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tails of industry. We certainly have suffered less from this inter- 
ference than any other country; but the history of the glass and 

malt duties, and of some others, shows that we have not altoge- 
ther escaped its injurious influence, though, luckily, it has not 
affected any great department of industry. 

These, with the intelligence so widely diffused, and the manly 
adventurous spirit inspired by our free institutions, seem to be 
the main causes of our manufacturing prosperity. It is difficult, 
in treating of these causes, not to lay an undue stress on some of 
them to the neglect of others. But our eminence in manufac- 
tures is not really the effect of any one in particular, or of a 
few, but of the whole combined ; and till we lose some of these 
advantages, or other nations come much more nearly to a level 
with us in these respects than they have hitherto done, our ascen- 
dency, as a manufacturing and commercial people, seems to be 
pretty well secured. 

III. The powerful influence of manufactures in increasing the 
population and wealth of the nation, is too certain and obvious to 
admit of doubt. They not only afford direct subsistence, and 
the means of attaining to affluence, to an immense number of j in- 
dividuals ; but they act powerfully and beneficially on the agri- 
cultural and other classes; supplying them with an infinite va- 
riety of useful and necessary accommodations, at a low price, 
at the same time that they create an almost boundless market for 
their peculiar products. A flourishing agriculture depends, in 
fact, on flourishing manufactures ; and it would be as unreason- 
able to expect that the extraordinary extension and improvement 
of agriculture we have witnessed in this country since 1770, 
should have taken place without the constantly increasing de- 

mand of the manufacturers, as it would be to suppose that our 
crops should come to maturity without the genial influences of the 
sun and showers. 

But, however beneficial to the public, it has been said that 
these advantages are not obtained except at a heavy cost. Chil- 
dren, that is young persons between the ages of nine and four- 
teen years, as W ell as adults, are largely employ ed in factories ; 
and while the health and morals of the latter are said to suffer se- 
verely, the former have been described as being stunted in their 
growth, and rendered decrepit and miserable for life, by the pro- 
longed confinement, drudgery, and ill treatment to which they 
are exposed, These representations of the ruinous effects of what 
has been called white slavery, after being circulated in speeches, 
tracts, petitions, and dissertations, were at length embodied in 
Mr Sadler’s famous Factory Report, which, we believe, contains 
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more false statements, and exaggerated and fallacious representa- 
tions, than any other document of the kind ever laid before the 
Legislature. The discussions to which this Report, and the pro- 
posal that grew out of it, for limiting factory labour to ten hours 
a-day, gave rise, induced Government to appoint a Commission to 
enquire on the spot into the actual condition of the labourers, and 
especially the children employed in factories. ‘This Commission 
collected a great deal of valuable and authentic information ; and 
much light has since been thrown on the question of factory la- 
bour. We do not say, as Dr Ure does, that the statements 
and representations as to its pernicious influence have been 
proved to be wholly destitute of foundation ; but we believe, with 
Mr Baines, that they have been grossly exaggerated. That 
abuses have existed in some factories is certain; but these have 
been rare instances; and, speaking generally, factory work- 
people, including non-adults, are as healthy and contented as 
any class of the community obliged to earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brow. 

We do not, however, know that we should object to the total 
exclusion of children, from nine to thirteen years of age, from 
factories, provided we had any reasonable security that they 
would be moderately well atte ‘nded to and instructed at home. 
But no such security is to be looked for. ‘The parents of such 
children frequently want the ability, oftener the opportunity, and 
sometimes the wish, to keep them at home in any thing like a 
decent condition ;—to provide them with instruction, or to impress 
on them the importance of habits of cleanliness, sobriety, and in- 
dustry. Were they turned out of the factories, few would either 
go tothe country or to school. Four-fifths of them would be 
thrown loose upon the streets, to acquire a taste for idleness, and 
to be early initiated in the vicious practices prevalent amongst 
the dregs of the populace, in Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, and 
other great towns. Whatever may be the state of society in 
these towns, we hesitate not to say, that it would have been 
ten times worse but for the factories. ‘They have been their best 
and most important academies. Besides taking the children out 
of harm’s way, they have imbued them with regular, orderly, and 
industrious habits. Their earnings are considerable, and are a 
material assistance to their parents ; at the same time that they 
make them perform their tasks with a zeal and alacrity that is 
rarely manifested by apprentices serving without pay, merely 
that they may learn some art, trade, or my stery. Many facto- 
ries have also day schools, or Sunday schools, or both attached to 
them, which the children attend. But, independently of this, the 
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training they undergo in factories is of inestimable value, and is 
not more conducive to their own interests than to those of the 
public, 

We subjoin some conclusive extracts as to the state of the 
adult and non-adult work-people employed in factories, from the 
valuable report of Mr Tufnell, one of the commissioners who 
travelled in Lancashire. 


‘ Of all the common prejudices that exist with respect to factory la- 
bour, there is none more unfounded than that which ascribes to it exces- 
sive tedium and irksomeness above other occupations, owing to its being 
carried on in conjunction with the ‘ unceasing motion of the steam-en- 
gine.” In an establishment for spinning or weaving cotton, all the hard 
work is performed by the steam-engine, which leaves for the attendant 
no manual labour at all, and literally nothing to do in general, but at in- 
tervals to perform some delicate operation, such as joining the threads 
that break, taking the cops off the spindles, &c. And it is so far from 
being true that the labour in a factory is incessant, because the motion 
of the steam-engine is incessant, that the fact is, that the labour is not 
incessant on that very account, because it is performed in conjunction 
with the steam-engine. Of all manufacturing employments, those are 
by far the most irksome and incessant in which steam-engines are not 
employed; and the way to prevent an employment being incessant 
is to introduce a steam-engine into it. And these remarks, strange as 
it may appear, apply peculiarly to the labour of children in cotton facto- 
ries. Three-fourths of the children so employed are engaged in piecing 
at the mules, which, when they have receded a foot and a-half or two 
feet from the frame, leave nothing to be done,—not even attention is re- 
quired either from spinner or piecer, but both stand idle for a time, 
which, if the spinning is fine, lasts in general three-fourths of a minute 
or more. Consequently, in these establishments, if a child remains du- 
ring twelve hours a-day, for nine hours he performs no actual labour. A 
spinner told me that during these intervals he had read through several 
books. ‘The scavengers, who have been said to be “ constantly in a 
state of grief, always in terror, and every moment they have to spare 
stretched all their length upon the floor in a state of perspiration,” I 
have seen idle for four minutes at a time, and certainly could not find 
that they ever displayed any symptoms of the condition described in this 
extract from the Report of the Factory Committee. 

‘ The objections urged against the factory system, from its collecting 
a large number of persons together under one roof, are equally un- 
founded. In truth, so completely erroneous is this notion, that the 
complaint ought to be just the reverse, that there are not enough large 
factories, and too many small ones. I invariably found, that the large 
factories were those in which the health, general comfort, and conveni- 
ence of the workmen were most attended to, and where they were the 
best off in every respect. And it would be an extraordinary circum- 
stance if it were not so. When a large body of workmen are collected 
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together under one employer, he is enabled to allow them many indul- 

gences, at a comparativ ely small expense, but which would cause a se- 
rious outlay to the proprietor of a small establishment. It is the inte- 
rest of a master manufacturer to do all that lies in his power to accom- 
modate his men, as he thereby is enabled to attract the best workmen into 
his employ, owing to the good repute which his factory will bear among 
them; therefore, a large establishment i is certain to be best regulated, as 
it can be most cheaply well regulated. Accordingly, the greatest mills 
I always found to be the cleanest, the machinery most securely fenced 
off, and the hands of the neatest and most respectable appearance. In 
Messrs Birley and Kirk’s mill, the largest in Manchester, the workmen 
are allowed as much hot water as they please at tea-time without charge, 
and persons are employed to take it to them. In Messrs Strutt’s mill 
at Belper, each hand is allowed a pint of good tea or coffee, with sugar 
and milk, for one halfpenny, and medical assistance gratis; a dancing- 
room is also found for them in this establishment. It could never an- 
swer to put up a copper to heat water for twenty or thirty persons, nor 
could tea or coffee be sold at this price unless a large number were sup- 
plied with it. Mr Ashton can afford to pay forall the surgical assistance 
that is yearly required by his 1173 workmen, as he can contract for it at 
six guineas a-year ; did he employ only a twelfth part of that number he 
assuredly could not get a surgeon to take the contract at a twelfth part 
of six guineas. Mr Bott undertakes to attend to all the ailments of the 
operatives in Messrs Lichfield’s mills, on payment of a halfpenny each 
weekly ; he certainly would refuse to attend twenty persous for eighteen- 
pence a-week.’ 

The notion so generally entertained that factory labour is un- 
favourable to health and longevity, has been completely disproved. 
Mr Rickards, the well- informed inspector for the Lancashire 
district, states the result of his enquiries, and of those of the sur- 
geons having the charge of factories, to be, that ‘ factory labour 
‘is decidedly not injurious to health or longevity, compared with 
* other employments.’ 

The stories as to the vicious morals and profligacy of the per- 
sons employed in factories, have also been shown to be without 
any real foundation whatever. The rectors of St John’s and “a 
Paul’s, Manchester, the chaplain of the Manchester jail, and v 
rious dissenting clergymen intimately acquainted with the hewn 
population, were closely examined by Mr Tufnell as to this point ; 
and their evidence goes to show, that the morals of the persons 
engaged in mills are quite as good as those of any other class of 
people, and that they have been materially improved—by means 
of Sunday schools and otherwise—during the last twelve years. 

But notwithstanding what has now been stated, we incline to 
think that the Legislature did right in prohibiting altogether the 
employment of children in mills under nine years of age. The 
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limitation of the hours of work in factories is, however, a matter 
of great nicety and difficulty ; and, perhaps, it would be better to 
arm the inspectors with powers for the prevention of abuse, than 
to interfere in any other way. It has in most instances been 
found quite impracticable to act on the clauses in the late act as 
to education ; and the plan for having relays of children has also, 
for the most part, failed. ‘The less, ‘generally speaking, the cot- 
ton trade is tampered with the better. It is not indebted for any 

art of its rise to legislative encouragement or protection, and we 
cos no one may ever be able truly to affirm, that when the Le- 
gislature did interfere, its progress was retarded. 

The wages of the adults engaged in factories are in general 
high, many of them earning from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a-day, and 
some more. Employment in factories is also remarkably steady, 
not depending, like work carried on out of doors, on the state 
of the weather or other uncertain contingencies, but is carried on 
almost without interruption. Hence the superior condition of 
factory work-people. Such of them as are provident are in de- 
cidedly comfortable circumstances. ‘Their money wages have 
somewhat declined since the peace ; but they have not declined 
to any thing like the degree that the prices of bread, beef, 
clothes, and almost every necessary and desirable article have 
fallen; so that the manufacturing part of the population possess 
at this moment a greater command over the necessaries and con- 
veniencies of life, and are in decidedly more comfortable cireum- 
stances, than they have ever been at any former period of our 
history. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable, as well as original 
information, contained in the Reports of the Factory Commission- 
ers, is embodied in that furnished by Mr Cowell, and in the tables 
which accompany it. Every one at all familiar with the history 
of our factory system must be aware, that every now and then 
statements are put forth of the injury done the work-people by 
the introduction of improved machinery ; and statements without 
number have been published, contrasting the nearly stationary 
amount of their wages with the vast increase in the quantity of 
work they have to perform. Mr Cowell has shown the fallacy of 
these representations ; and has proved, by a careful and elaborate 
deduction, that neither has been nor can be impeached, that im- 
provements in machinery invariably increase, at one and the same 
time, the profits of the mill-owner and the wages of the workmen. 
This might have been established on general grounds, but Mr 
Cowell, whose diligence cannot be too highly commended, has 
proved, by comparing and carefully digesting returns, obtained 
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together under one employer, he is enabled to allow them many indul- 
gences, at a comparatively small expense, but which would cause a se- 
rious outlay to the proprietor of a small establishment. It is the inte- 
rest of a master manufacturer to do all that lies in his power to accom- 
modate his men, as he thereby is enabled to attract the best workmen into 
his employ, owing to the good repute which his factory will bear among 
them; therefore, a large sxtsilishenent i is certain to be best regulated, as 
it can be most cheaply well regulated. Accordingly, the greatest mills 
I always found to be the cleanest, the machinery most securely fenced 
off, and the hands of the neatest and most respectable appearance. In 
Messrs Birley and Kirk’s mill, the largest in Manchester, the workmen 
are allowed as much hot water as they please at tea-time without charge, 
and persons are employed to take it to them. In Messrs Strutt’s mill 
at Belper, each hand is allowed a pint of good tea or coffee, with sugar 
and milk, for one halfpenny, and medical assistance gratis; a dancing- 
room is also found for them in this establishment. It could never an- 
swer to put up a copper to heat water for twenty or thirty persons, nor 
could tea or coffee be sold at this price unless a large number were sup- 
plied with it. Mr Ashton can afford to pay forall the surgical assistance 
that is yearly required by his 1173 workmen, as he can contract for it at 
six guineas a-year ; did he employ only a twelfth part of that number he 
assuredly could not get a surgeon to take the contract at a twelfth part 
of six guineas. Mr Bott undertakes to attend to all the ailments of the 
operatives in Messrs Lichfield’s mills, on payment of a halfpenny each 
weekly ; he certainly would refuse to attend twenty persous for eighteen- 
pence a-week.’ 

The notion so generally entertained that factory labour is un- 
favourable to health and longevity, has been completely disproved. 
Mr Rickards, the well- informed inspector for the Lancashire 
district, states the result of his enquiries, and of those of the sur- 
geons having the charge of factories, to be, that ‘ factory labour 
*is decidedly not injurious to health or longevity, compared with 
* other employments. ; 

The stories as to the vicious morals and profligacy of the per- 
sons employed in factories, have also been shown to be without 
any real foundation whatever. The rectors of St John’s and St 
Paul's, Manchester, the chaplain of the Manchester jail, and va- 
rious dissenting clergymen intimately acquainted with the factory 
population, were closely examined by Mr Tufnell as to this point ; 
and their evidence goes to show, that the morals of the persons 
engaged in mills are quite as good as those of any other class of 
people, and that they have been materially improved—by means 
of Sunday schools and otherwise—during the last twelve years. 

But notwithstanding what has now been stated, we incline to 
think that the Legislature did right in prohibiting altogether the 
employment of children in mills under nine years of age. The 
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limitation of the hours of work in factories is, however, a matter 
of great nicety and‘ difficulty ; and, perhaps, it would be better to 
arm the inspectors with powers for the prevention of abuse, than 
to interfere in any other way. It has in most instances been 
found quite impracticable to act on the clauses in the late act as 
to education ; and the plan for having relays of children has also, 
for the most part, failed. ‘The less, ‘generally speaking, the cot- 
ton trade is tampered with the better. It is not indebted for ¢ any 

art of its rise to legislative encouragement or protection, and we 
~ no one may ever be able truly t to affirm, that when the Le- 
gislature did interfere, its progress was retarded, 

The wages of the adults engaged in factories are in general 
high, many of them earning from 3s. 6d. to 6s, 6d. a-day, and 
some more. Employment in factories is also remarkably steady, 
not depending, like work carried on out of doors, on the state 
of the weather or other uncertain contingencies, but is carried on 
almost without interruption. Hence the superior condition of 
factory work-people. Such of them as are provident are in de- 
cidedly comfortable circumstances. ‘Their money wages have 
somewhat declined since the peace; but they have not declined 
to any thing like the degree that the prices of bread, beef, 
clothes, and almost every necessary and desirable article have 
fallen; so that the manufacturing part of the population possess 
at this moment a greater command over the necessaries and con- 
veniencies of life, and are in decidedly more comfortable circum- 
stances, than they have ever been at any former period of our 
history. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable, as well as original 
information, contained in the Reports of the Factory Commission- 
ers, is embodied in that furnished by Mr Cowell, and in the tables 
which ac company it. Every one at all familiar with the history 
of our factory system must be aware, that every now and then 
statements are put forth of the injury done the work-people by 
the introduction of improved machinery ; and statements without 
number have been published, contrasting the nearly stationary 
amount of their wages with the vast increase in the quantity of 
work they have to perform. Mr Cowell has shown the fallacy of 
these representations ; and has proved, by a careful and elaborate 
deduction, that neither has been nor can be impeached, that im- 
provements in machinery invariably increase, at one and the same 
time, the profits of the mill-owner and the wages of the workmen. 
This might have been established on general grounds, but Mr 
Cowell, whose diligence cannot be too highly commended, has 
proved, by comparing and carefully digesting returns, obtained 
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from 151 mills, employing 48,645 work-people, that such is in 
all cases the immediate effect of improvements. 

Spinners are paid according to a fixed scale of prices, depend- 
ing on the work done, and which decreases when the quantity of 
yarn they produce in equal spaces of time is increased. But the 
ratio of the decrease of price is less than that of the increase of 
work ; so that when a workman is able, by the assistance of im- 
proved machinery, to produce, in a given time, a third or a half 
more yarn than previously, his wages do not fall a third or a half, 
but in some less proportion; so that he, as well as his master, 
reaps a direct and immediate advantage from the improvement of 
the machinery ; while, owing to the fall that takes place in the 
price of the manufactured article, the demand for it is extended, 
and the manufacture kept on the increase. We shall give an 
example of this. 

In 1833, Mr Cowell tells us, a spinner could produce in two fine 
spinning mills in Manchester 16 pounds of yarn of the fineness of 
200 hanks to the pound, from mules carrying from 300 to 324 
spindles, working 69 hours a-week—the quantity that he turned 
off in 69 hours more frequently exceeding 16 pounds than fall- 
ing short of it. Now, according to the list of prices, the spinner 
who produces 16 pounds of yarn of No. 200 on mules of the 

ower of from 300 to 324 spindles, is paid 3s. 6d. per pound. 
This gives 54s. for his gross receipts, out of which he had to pay 
13s. for assistants, leaving 41s. for his nett earnings. But the 
power of the mules has since been doubled—that is, they now 
carry 648 spindles instead of from 300 to 324, and the same spin- 
ner produces 32 pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 hanks to 
the pound in 69 hours: for this he is paid at the rate of 2s. 5d. 
per pound (instead of 3s. 6d.) His gross receipts are, therefore, 
immediately raised to 77s. 4d. (32 X 2s. 5d.) He now, however, 
requires five assistants to help him, and averaging their cost at 5s., 
each, their labour will cost him 25s., or, to avoid all cavil, say 
27s., which, being deducted from his gross receipts, leaves 50s. 4d. 
for his nett wages—that is, 9s. 4d. more than he received when 
he only produced half the yarn. (Supplemental Factory Report, 
DP. 1.) 

It may be said, perhaps, that even in this instance the spinner 
‘does more work, for less wages’ than before the improvement. 
But such is not the fact. ‘The machine he is employed to super- 
intend does more work, in the same time, than i¢ did before; while 
the labour of the spinner remains the same, or is perhaps lessened. 
And yet, merely because he is employed to attend a more pow- 
erful and efficient machine, he gets 9s, 4d. a-week, or nearly 
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ls. 7d. a-day, of additional wages, Now, this principle holds 
universally—and Mr Cowell was, therefore, justified in affirming, 
that ‘ a spinner earns a shilling, a pound, or a hundred pounds, 
‘in less time at present, than : could have done ten years ago, 
‘and with the same or less labour ; that this enhancement of his 
‘earnings has been owing to improvements of machinery ; that 
‘ the progress of improvements will progressively advance his earn- 
‘ings still higher, and at the same time enable a greater number 
‘of individuals to profit by the enhanced rate, than actually profit 
‘by the present rate. I assert that every improvement of cotton 
‘machinery, in every department of cotton working, has hitherto 
‘had the effect of enabling ** an operative” (speaking generally of 
‘every one, in every department whatever) to earn a greater nett 
‘amount of money, in any given time, than he would have done 
‘had the improvement not taken place.’ 

Mr Cowell successfully employs this important principle to 
explain the extraordinary discrepancies that occur in the average 
rate of earnings in different mills in Manchester and its vicinity. 
It is obvious, indeed, that without knowing the quantity of work 
done, or of yarn turned off in different mills, the earnings of those 
engaged in them cannot be compared—in mills, too, where the 
finest and best machinery is employed, the proportion of non- 
adults, or of unskilled labour, is the largest. 

In the same way, Mr Cowell has shown the nugatory nature 
of the statements laid before the Factory Commissioners, as to 
the cheapness of foreign compared with English labour. It may 
be true that a workman earns 30s. or 40s. in a given time, in a 
mill in Manchester, and only 15s. or 20s. in the same time in a 
mill in France or Prussia. But what has this to do with the cost 
of labour? Arthur Young said that a labourer in Essex was 
cheaper at 2s. 6d. a-day, than a labourer in Tipperary at 5d. 
Without knowing the quantity of work done in the mills of which 
we know the earnings of the workmen, we have no ground what- 
ever for affirming that the labour performed by the one who gets 
the least money is really the cheapest. : 

But, if we knew this, we have not the slightest doubt that the 
stories about the greater cheapness of labour on the Continent 
would be found to be about as authentic as fairy tales. Mr 
Edwin Rose, who had been practically employed as an ope- 
rative engineer in different factories in France and Germany, 
on being examined by Mr Cowell, stated distinctly, that it took 
twice the number of hands to perform most kinds of factory work 
in France, Switzerland, &ec. that it did in England; and that 
wages there, if estimated by the only standard good for any thing, 
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—that is, by the work done,—were higher than in England} 
We have no doubt that this is the truth, and nothing more. 

As few of the circumstances to which we are indebted for our 
superiority in manufactures seem as yet to be enjoyed in any 
thing like an equal extent, by any other nation, it may be fairly 
presumed, that we shall long preserve our ascendency i in them. 
The rapid progress of population and civilisation in the New 
World, and the free access now afforded to the various markets of 
Asia and of the eastern islands, warrant the belief, that the 
demand for manufactured goods is destined to be, in the course 
of a few years, very greatly augmented ; and that it will go on 
increasing for an ‘indefinite period. Provided, therefore, that 
nothing occur to interrupt the public tranquillity at home, to 
impair the feeling of security, or to interfere with that Credit 
System so esse ntial to our prosperity, it is difficult to see, having 
so decidedly the start of other nations, why we should not preserve 
our vantage g ground, or shoot still fasther ra-head. The combina- 
tions, and, in several instances, the dictatorial and violent pro- 
ceedings of the workmen, have been the most serious evil with 
which the manufacturers have had recently to contend. Happily, 
however, the ingenuity of our machine- makers has done much to 
obviate this inconvenience ; many important processes that could 
not, a few years ago, be ‘arried on, except by the agency of 
skilled workmen, being now performed by machines, that may be 
waited on by non-adults and unskilled persons. Combinations 
act, in fact, one of the most powerful incentives toinvention, The 
self-acting mule of Messrs Sharpe and Roberts, of Manchester,— 
one of the most ingenious and useful pieces of mechanism ever 
contrived—may be said to owe its existence wholly to the ‘ turn 
‘outs’ and combinations of the spinners. It may, indeed, be 
safely affirmed, that a// combinations, without so much as a single 
exception, have terminated unfavourably for those engaged in 
them ; though they have fre quently been beneficial to others. 
It is in fact hardly possible that it should be otherwise. Even if 
the workmen engaged in a combination succeeded, in the first 
instance, in carrying their point, their success, owing to the sense 
of insecurity, and the consequent indisposition to vest fresh capital 
in the business, it would be sure to generate, would be most 
destructive of their real interests. It is folly to suppose that 
these can be advanced separately from the interests of the mas- 
ters. ‘The prosperity of the workmen must, it is obvious, always 
depend upon, and be identified with the prosperity of those by 
whom they are employed. Experience, we believe, has already 
done a good deal to satisfy the workmen of the correctness of 
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what has now been stated; and as they become better aware 
of their real interests, the pernicious influence of combinations 
may be expected to decline. 

Mr Baines’ work discovers much laborious research, and is 
both interesting and valuable. With the exception of Smith’s 
* Memoirs of Wool,’ published so far back as 1747, it is the only 
work that gives a clear and copious account of the rise, progress, 
and actual condition of any of the great branches of industry 
carried on in the kingdom. Besides being of much interest in an 
economical point of view, the history of the British cotton manu- 
facture exhibits a combination of invention, sagacity, and enter- 
prise, unequalled in the history of industry. Owing to the 
difficulty of acquiring accurate ‘information, it is possible that 
Mr Baines may be mistaken on some points, and imperfectly 
informed as to others; but, speaking generally, the work appears 
to be worthy of the subject. 

We have on different occasions (No. 91, Art. Ist; No. 117, Art. 

3d, &e.), given our readers a sketch of the more important steps 
in the progress of the British cotton manufacture. We were 
not, however, aware, till the publication by Mr Baines, of a 
sketch of the present work in the History of Lancashire, that 
spinning by rollers revolving with different degrees of velocity, 
had been attempted previously to the period when the disco- 
very was promulgated by Sir Richard Arkw right, in 1769. But 
in the sketch referred to, and in the present work, Mr Baines has 
shown that the merit of this great invention is incontestibly 
due to Mr John Wyatt, who took out, in the name of Mr Lewis 
Paul, a patent, in which the process of spinning by rollers is dis- 
tinctly described ; so early as 1738, or thirty-one years before 
Arkwright’s patent. It appears from the reference in the Case 
printed by Sir Richard Arkwright, in 1782, that he was aware 
that attempts had been made in the reign of George II. to spin 
by machinery; but it is uncertain whether he was acquainted 
with their nature, or had seen the patent in question. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the presumption is, that he had seen it; and if so, 
he cannot be regarded as the inventor of the spinning-frame. 
But, notwithstanding this deduction from his extraordinary me- 
rits, enough will still remain to justify the claims of Arkwright 
to the respect and gratitude of mankind. In the hands of Wyatt 
the invention, how ingenious soever, was of no use, and all traces 
of it seem to have eee lost. If Arkwright did not invent it a 
second time, he did what was equally important,—he made it 
available in practice, and showed how it might be rendered the 
most prolific source of individual and public wealth. 
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We subjoin from Mr Baines’ work an estimate of the extent 
and value of the British cotton manfacture in 1833. 


Cotton Wool imported, ‘ ° lbs. 303,656,837 
Consumed in the Manufacture, lbs. 282,675,200 
Yarn spun (deducting 1} 0z. per lb. for loss), —_Ibs. 256,174,400 
Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the lb.,) hanks, 10,246,976,000 
Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank), miles, 4,890.602,182 
Value of the cotton-wool consumed, at 7d. per lb. L.8,244,693 
Value of the cotton exports—Goods, L.13,754,992 

Yarn, 4,704,008 


\: L.18,459,000 
Value of cotton manufactures con- 

sumed at home, . ; ‘ 12,879,693 
Total value of the manufacture, 31,338,693 
Capital employed in the manufacture, ‘ 34,000,000 
Quantity of cotton goods exported (in 1832) 

White or plain Cottons, yards, 259,493,096 

Printed or dyed cottons, 201,552,407 


—— yds. 461,045,503 


Number of persons supported by the 
manufacture, + ‘ 1,500,000 
Number of operatives in the spinning 


and weaving factories, In England, 200,000 
In Scotland, 32,000 
In Ireland, 5,000 
237,000 
Wages earned by the factory operatives, . . L. 6,044,000 
Power moving the factories, Steam, 33,000 horses 
Water, 11,000 
Horse pr. 44,000 
Number of spindles, ‘ A ‘ ‘ 9,333,000 
Number of power-looms, . ‘ ° ; 100,000 
Number of hand-loom weavers, . ; 250,000 
Wages earned by do. ; ° : : L.4,375,000 


We believe this statement is nearly accurate; but though it 
should be a little exaggerated in some points, it will soon be the 
other way, as the manufacture is at present increasing, with an 
almost unexampled rapidity. Altogether, it is an all but mira- 
culous creation; and, as Mr Baines has justly remarked, what 
enhances our astonishment is, that so vast a manufacture should 
owe its rise to the transcendent genius and sagacity of a few 
obscure mechanics, and have attained its present perfection and 
extension in little more than half a century. 





Montgomery's Poems. 


Art. 1X.—A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems. In Three 

Books. By James Monrcomeny, 12mo. London: 1885. 

. ha oor 

T° is now about twenty-eight years since we noticed in this 

Journal, Mr Montgomery’ s * Wanderer of Switzerland ;’ and 
looking back to what we then wrote, we fairly confess, that were 
the task now to be performed for the first time, our criticism would 
probably be characterised by a milder spirit. Not that in reference 
to the particular subject of the article alluded to, our opinions have 
undergone any material change: we still think that while the 
poem was characterised by much that was offensive to good taste 
—much that would now be offensive to the taste of the author him- 
self—it showed little of those higher qualities which Mr Mont- 
gomery has since displayed, and which have secured to him a not 
undistinguished place in modern poetry. On this point we scarcely 
think that even the w armest admirers of his genius will be mate- 
tially at issue with us. But the experience of the additional 
lustres which have since rolled over his head and ours, has con- 
vinced us, that as in many cases the anticipations we had been 
to form from a brilliant first appearance, have been by no 

eans justified by the future, so on the other, the unfavour- 
able anguries arising from an ill-omened beginning have some- 
times been not unple: isantly disappointed by ‘subsequent displays 
of genius, energy, or good taste. Not unpleasantly, we say; 
for we can venture to add, that in this latter case, few have been 
better pleased than ourselves at the failure of our own anticipa- 
tions ; and on the whole the conviction has been growing upon 
us of the danger of all literary predictions, and of “the propriety 
of leaning to the side of hope and encouragement, rather than 
that of despondency and censure. 

But if there has been some change in this respect in our 
views, the change in Mr Montgomery has been indeed remark- 
able. In his earliest production little was discernible beyond 
a vague admiration of nature, exhibited in language certainly 
more pompous than picturesque and discriminating ;— a sen- 
sibility running into wasteful and ridiculous excess, too lively 
and too incessant to be nz itural, and a style, in many parts, sick- 
lied over with the pale cast of affectation. The fertility of the 
soil, in short, was chiefly indicated by the luxuriance of the 
weeds. Gradually, however, with every successive production, 
these excrescences have been pruned away. [arnestness has 
succeeded to affectation ; a manly simplicity of thought and re- 
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serve of expression, to the flowery exuberance and strained conceits 
of youth ; ; overcharged and almost whining pathos has soft- 
ened into a more chastened, natural, and unobtrusive tenderness ; 
and a spirit of religion, profound and awe-inspiring, yet withal 
cheerful and consolatory, forming a part of the man himself, per- 
vades and informs all his works till the poet who seemed at one 
time too likely to prolong the absurdities of the ‘ Della Crusca 
* School,’ has taken his place not unworthily among the classics of 
our nation. 

If Mr Montgomery has attained the position of a popular poet, 
no one has been less indebted for that distinction to the fortunate 
selection of his subjects ; at least, in as far as regards his longer 
and more elaborate productions. His popularity has in fact been 
attained, not in consequence, but in spite of his themes. In ge- 
neral these have been most remote from those stirring ques- 
tions which agitate the general mind ;—borrowing no interest or 
influence from the fashions and opinions of the time,—simple and 
limited in their form, almost monotonous in incident,—with little 
movement in the narrative, and that, too, erratic, and broken 
by those trains of reflection, in which the individual feelings of 
the author find a vent, whilst his imaginary creations stand 
still. In the only instance in which he has descended to avail 
himself of the interest afforded by a modern and popular theme, 
he has certainly been far from successful. The subject of the 
* West Indies,’ however well adapted to rhetorical, seems but ill 
calculated for poetical purposes. * A subject which had become 
‘antiquated by frequent, minute, and disgusting exposure,— 
‘ which afforded no opportunity to awaken, suspend, and delight 
‘ curiosity by a subtle and surprising developement of plot ; ; and 

* concerning which, public feeling had been wearied into insensi- 
‘ bility by the agony of interest which the question excited during 
‘ three-and- twenty years of incessant discussion,’ was surely a 
questionable theme for Mr Montgomery’s muse.* The only 
wonder is, that, appreciating so accurately the difficulties by which 
it was surrounded, he should after all have adopted it, or adopt- 
ed it in such a form. A brief lyrical effusion of delight and tri- 
umph over the extinction of crime and suffering, and the dawn of 
brighter days for Africa, would have been an appropriate and 
acceptable tribute to the new order of things ; but a new con- 
troversial pamphlet in verse, on this exhausted subject, contain- 
ing all the old common-places of bleeding negroes and blood- 


* Preface to the ¢ West Indies.’ 
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thirsty planters, clanking chains and echoing whips,—even though 
embodied in vigorous and harmonious versification, and relieved 
by sketches of natural scenery of singular freshness and beauty, 
was but ill calculated to afford pleasure to the lovers of genuine 
poetry. lor our own part at least, we can say, that whilst we 
perceived in this poem a great advance and improvement in many 
respects,—a greater vigour and simplicity of taste, and a truth 
of feeling which could not fail to find an echo in every breast ;— 
its effect upon the whole was to us any thing but agreeable. 
Few, we suppose, have read the poem twice through, though 
many may often have turned back to such passages as those 
which describes the charm with which love of country invests 
alike the bleakest as well as the richest shore.* 

The error of associating poetry with questions of political mora- 
lity and national policy, Mr Montgomery avoided in his next 
publication * The World before the Flood.’ In this patriarchal 
parable the intellect does not clash with the imagination. No 
questionable views occur to suggest the unpleasant doubt how far 
poetry and practical experience, pathos and truth, are in accor- 
dance. ‘The world (before the Flood) is all before him where 
to choose ;—and the themes on which he touches are those univer- 
sal ones, criminal ambition and repentance, piety, love and con- 
stancy. Doubtless here too there was a difficulty ; for it requires 
no ordinary skill in a poet to excite and sustain an antediluvian 
interest. ven that great argument ‘ of man’s first disobedience’ 
and its fruits, handled by the muse of Milton, though it fascinates 
us by the solemnity of its religious interest, and the grandeur of its 
supernatural pictures, is comparatively deficient in human interest. 
Save in a pastoral point of view, the simple annals of the patri- 
archs, as they actually existed, seem scarcely to admit of the details 
of poetical developement ; and the judgment rather revelts at any 
attempt to excite the interest of curiosity by combining a series of 
fictitious events with names to which scripture associations have 
imparted a certain sacredness and inviolability. We certainly think, 
therefore, that Mr Montgomery essayed a task of needless diffi- 
culty in carrying his scene so far back into primeval antiquity, and 
resting the main interest of his poem on an imaginary contest be- 
tween the descendants of Cain and Seth, the catastrophe of which 
is the real assumption of Enoch. Still, the difficulty, though great, 
has been not unsuccessfully surmounted. ‘Though the interest 
which his imaginary personages excite is not intense, and the 


* « There is a land, of every land the pride,’ &c. be 
West Indies, part iii. 
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movement of his story has little that produces suspense or curio- 
sity, the characters are natural, the pictures of life and human 
feeling with which it abounds, touching and solemn; and such 
passages as those which describe the first view of his native 
valley, which opens to the repentant and returning Javan,—the 
interview with her whom he had forsaken, but could not forget,— 
the death of Adam,—the effect of Jubal’s music on the distracted 
Cain,—might have been claimed without injury to their fame by 
the most distinguished among our poets. 

In * Greenland,’ Mr Montgomery appears, for the first time, to 
have found a theme at once calculated to be popular, from the 
richness and variety of the poetical developement of which it was 
susceptible, and from being perfectly in unison with his own 
strongly devotional cast of mind ;—one in which enthusiasm 
might walk hand in hand with truth, and the most striking fea- 
tures of external nature be associated with a moral beauty and 
grandeur still more commanding and attractive :—the desolate 
grandeur of snowy plains, dim-gliding across whose far horizon is 
seen the sledve of the solitary traveller,—the ice-covered seas that 
heave and crackle with the ground swell of the storm beneath, 
—the magnificence of gigantic icebergs, glittering with all the 
colours of the rainbow, and announcing their coming by the ice- 
blink with which they illumine the sky,—the shooting corrusca- 
tions of the north,—sun and moon, now shining with strangely 
redoubled orb, now obscured in dim eclipse,—fogs that may be 
felt,—the darkness of the long night,—the bright icy sunshine 
of the returning day,—nature, in short, in all her gloomiest and 
most awful aspects;—and peopling these scenes, lending a 
moral interest to this snowy desert, stand the forms of those 
simple-hearted patriarchs, who visited its shores, inspired by 
a spirit of enterprise, purer and nobler than any which ani- 
mated the breasts of Gama and Columbus, anxious only for a 
moral conquest ;—encountering perils, hardships, and death, with- 
out the world’s sympathy or applause, on a theatre the most 
bleak and barren under the sun, with no spectator but the unseen 
eye, no prompter but the inward voice of duty and conscience. The 
genius of Mr Montgomery expands, with peculiar delight, over the 
unshrinking courage of the Moravians, the primitive simplicity 
of their manners, and the recollection of all the awful vicissitudes 
to which the self-devoted colony has been subjected ;—the sepa- 
ration from Europe by the ever-increasing barrier of thick-ribbed 
ice, which, in the fifteenth century, made * commerce forsake the 
* unvoyageable seas ;'—the destruction of settlements by the sud- 
den disruption of that frozen wall, and the advance of the remorse- 
less ocean ;—and the still more general and sweeping sources of 
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desolation which pestilence, as if wearied with the slower opera- 
tions of nature, came to supply. We should pity the man 
who could peruse these annals of Christian fortitude and philan- 
thropy, without feeling his spirit stirred within him, and his 
warmest sympathy and admiration bestowed on those who, through 
faith and hope, could find tranquillity among such scenes; ‘ make 
‘a sunshine in the shady place ;’ and spread comfort and consola- 
tion over a waste and howling wilderness, 

The descriptions are animated by the same spirit of reality and 
truth which dictated the idea of the poem. The vagueness 
which pervades the sketches of scenery in * the Wanderer of 
‘Switzerland’ has vanished. Every line is expressive, every feature 
is clear and sharply defined, as the objects themselves against the 
wintry sky. How graphic, is this description of a frost-fog at 
sea during the voyage of the Missionaries ! 


‘ The sun retires 
Not as he wont, with clear and golden tires ; 
Bewildered in a labyrinth of haze, 
His orb redoubled, with discoloured rays, 
Struggles and vanishes ;—along the deep, 
With slow array, expanding vapours creep, 
Whose folds, in twilight’s yellow glare uncurled, 
Present the dreams of an unreal world ; 
Islands in air suspended ; marching ghosts 
Of armies, shapes of castles, winding coasts, 
Navies at anchor, mountains, woods, and streams, 
Where all is strange, and nothing what it seems ; 
Till deep involving gloom, without a spark 
Of star, moon, meteor, desolately dark, 
Seals up the vision: then, the pilot’s fears 
Slacken his arm; a doubtful course he steers, 
Till morning comes, but comes not clad in light ; 
Uprisen day is but a paler night, 
Revealing not a glimpse of sea or sky ; 
The ship’s circumference bounds the sailor's eye. 
So cold and dense th’ impervious fog extends, 
He might have touched the point where being ends— 
His bark is all the universe.’ 


qually picturesque, and still more majestic and beautiful, is 
this picture of an Arctic evening. 


‘ ’Tis sunset; to the firmament serene, 

Th’ Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous scene ; 
Broad in the cloudless west, a belt of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere ; above unrolled 
The keen, clear air grows palpable to sight, 
Embodied in a flush of crimson light, 
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Through which the Evening star, with milder gleam, 
Descends to meet her image in the stream. 

Far in-the east what spectacle unknown 

Allures the eye to gaze on it alone ? 

Amidst black rocks, that lift on either hand 
Their countless peaks, and mark receding land, 
Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of seas, 

That shine around the Arctic Cyclades; 

Amidst a coast of dreariest continent, 

In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 

O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 
The ice-blink rears its undulated head * 

On which the sun, beyond the horizon shrined, 
Hath left his richest garniture behind ; 

Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 

O’er fix’d and fluid strides the Alpine bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries in the sky ; 

With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 

Amidst immensity it towers sublime, 

Winter's eternal palace, built by Time: 

All human structures by his touch are borne 
Down to the dust ;—mountains themselves are worn 
With his light footsteps ; here for ever grows, 
Amid the region of unmelting snows, 

A monument; where every flake that falls 
Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 

The sun beholds no mirror, in his race, 

That shows a brighter image of his face ; 

The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 

Like signal-fires on its illumined crest ; 

The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 
And all its magic lights and shades reveals ; 
Beneath, the tide with equal fury raves 

To undermine it through a thousand caves ; 
Rent from its roof, though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft, 

From age to age, in air, o’er sea, on land, 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. 


We could accumulate many of these splendid winter-pieces, did 
our limits permit ; but we have yet a word to say on Mr Mont- 
gomery’s other works, before coming to the volume before us. 


‘The term ice-blink is generally applied by mariners to the noctur- 
nal illumination in the heavens which denotes to them the proximity of 
ice-mountains. In this place a description is attempted of the most stu- 
pendous accumulation of ice in the known world, which has been long 
distinguished by this peculiar name by the Danish navigators.’ 
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Shall we fairly confess that the * Pelican Island’ is no favour- 
ite of ours? that with all its beautiful pictures—not more re- 

markable for their minute fidelity and truth, than for the beauty 
of their poetical expression ;—with some passages of solemn re- 
flection and meditation, scarcely unw orthy of Milton and Words- 
worth, its plan (for such we must suppose it has, though to us as 
yet ‘a mighty maze’) seems to oppose an insurmountable bar- 
rier to its ever becoming a — poem. Asa play of ima- 
gination,—a framework in which are to be enchased a thousand 
fairy pageants (not without an indirect purpose and significance, 
since all are made the means of awakening the reflection that 


‘The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things),’ 


we can admire it; but why might not the purpose of the poem 
be attained by simpler means ? What moral idea is meant to be 
developed by an ascending series of created things, of which the 
pelicans seem to be the per rfect ed representatives,—since they cer- 
tainly are represented in a far more captivating light than their 
human successors? These are questions which, as Sir Thomas 
Brown cautiously says, ‘ would admit of a wide solution ;’ and 
which we cannot, with any satisfaction to ourselves, pre- 
tend to elucidate. It would be unfair, however, to forget, that 
as yet the work is apparently but a fragment; and that much 
which seems at present to be obscure, or even repulsive, may, 
when it assumes its completed form, appear in a different light. 
At present the enigma has been but propounded, and it per- 
plexes and confounds us; but before forming an opinion, we are 
contented to wait for its solution at the hands of the author. 
Though in these longer and more elaborate productions, 
Mr Montgomery has ce srtainly displayed many of the higher 
qualities of poetry, it will be generally admitted, we think, that 
the result produced by the whole i is less striking and satisfactory 
than might have been anticipated from the finish and perfection 
of many of the parts. ‘They neither possess the interest of plot 
and incident, nor that arising from the developement of a system 
of opinions. ‘They are mainly a series of historical sketches and 
allusions, embellished by touching and beautiful reflections, but 
connected by scarcely any other tie than that of succession—a gal- 
lery of separate portraits, not a picture. The field on which °Mr 
Montgomery appears to most advantage,—where his beauties are 
most prominently brought into view ye his defects most con- 
cealed,—is in his shorter lyrical effusions. The constitution of 
his mind is, in fact, essentially lyrical. He seems to possess 
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little or nothing of dramatic power and variety, and but a slender 
portion of the epic or narrative. But in these brief and soul-felt 
effusions which come welling forth from the depths of the heart, 
as from a fountain, at the touch of every gentle emotion which 
troubles the waters, the whole man speaks—his deep devotion, 
his love of his brethren of mankind, and of all that is beautiful 
or venerable in the world of nature or of man, of wisdom and 
‘ divine philosophy,’ of order and te mpered liberty, the cheerful- 
ness which looks beyond the troubles of life, or finds in them 
only new proofs of ‘love and new motives to exertion. Each 
bears the stamp of some strong and recently felt emotion, which, 
long cherished in the heart, and called into action by some 
external influence, has sought a vent in this poetical form— 
flowing out almost involuntarily without apparent art or design, 
yet ach complete in itself, andl embodying, perhaps in two or 
three simple stanzas, matter in which the thoughtful mind may 
find matter of endless meditation. While his longer poems, once 
read, are generally laid aside, and only oce asionally resumed to 
refresh the memory with the re ‘collection of some of those pas- 
sages to which we have alluded, his smaller poems are in the 
memories and mouths of all. 

The present little volume (consisting, as Mr Montgomery 
states in his modest preface, of ‘ miscellaneous and fugitive pieces 
‘which with many others had been collecting on his hands 

‘during a period when no recollection of past success could 
. embolden him to attempt greater things’) will not disappoint the 
expectations raised by its “prede cessors. It has all their distin- 
guishing qualities—sincerity of feeling, great beauty of poetical 
expression, and a power of lending ‘novelty even to reflections 
and images with which we are most familiar. He never shrinks 
from the plainest and most familiar illustration where it seems to 
be the simplest and most forcible for his purpose ; and the effect 
is almost always good. ‘Take, for instance, a stanza, from the 
present volume, in his lines on a passage in Timothy. 


«« For ever with the Lord!” 
Amen ; so let it be— 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
"Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him I roam ; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 


Of this form of illustrating the simplest themes by language 
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and images, at once homely and poetical, the short poem entitled 
‘ the Field of the World,’ affords a good example. 


‘ Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand ; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 


‘ Beside all waters sow, 
The highway furrows stock, 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow, 
Scatter it on the rock. 


‘ The good the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there ; 

O’er hill and dale, by plots, ’t is found ; 
Go forth, then, every where. 


‘ Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown ; 

Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strown, 


* And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length. 


‘ Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 

Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 


‘ Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And heaven cry—* Harvest home.”’ 


If Mr Montgomery never hesitates, from the fear of employing 
language or a train of illustration too homely, he seems to be 
still less anxious to avoid such illustrations merely because they 
have been used before. If they have suggested themselves to 
himself, and appear to harmonize with the thought which he is 
endeavouring to embody, that is enough. There is not, perhaps, 
in the following stanzas, any image that is new; yet we cannot 
but think that they possess an antique charm, with something of 
the melodious simplicity of Withers. 
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HUMILITY. 
‘ The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest : 
—In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 


‘When Mary chose “ the better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently-opened heart 
Was made for God's own temple meet ; 
—Fairest and best adorn’d is she, 
Whose clothing is humility. 


‘ The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
—Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.’ 


It is, indeed, the perfectly natural and unaffected manner in 
which Mr Montgomery’s mind turns ev ery thing around him into 
food for high and holy thoughts,—connecting the simplest flower, 
the slightest incident, with the ideas of infinity and eternity,— 
that imparts, perhaps, their greatest charm to these lyrics. In 
most, that mood of mind is but a garb seldom worn, and soon 
thrown aside ; but, in Mr Montgomery it is the habitual dress and 
garment of his mind, and to part with this sad-coloured raiment 
for a lighter and gayer array would be to do violence to its moral 
constitution. W hile he sees the sun-flower beneath the fervour 
of noon-day, still turning towards the source of light and heat, it 
suggests the wish that he, too, like the sun-flower, though rooted 
in earth may live in an element of light, and have for his 
prospect heaven: if a flash of winter lightning illuminate the 
gloom for a eis to leave the darkness more intense, it calls 
forth some sweetly solemn strain of musing, such as this :— 

‘ The flash at midnight !—'twas a light 
That gave the blind a moment’s sight, 
Then sunk in tenfold gloom ; 
Loud, deep, and long the thunder broke, 
The deaf ear instantly awoke, 
Then closed as in the tomb: 
An angel might have pass’d my bed, 
Sounded the trump of God, and fled. 
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‘ So life appears ;—a sudden birth, 

A glance revealing heaven and earth, 
It is and it is not / 

So fame the poet’s hope deceives, 

Who sings for after-times, and leaves 
A name—to be forgot : 

Life is a lightning-flash of breath, 


Fame but a thunder-clap at death. 


In a like spirit are the lines which follow. The idea of the 
voyage of Life is, perhaps, of all others the most hackneyed. 
Yet here it almost assumes an appearance of novelty ; partly from 
the truth and sincerity of feeling with which the parallel is pur- 
sued, partly from the fearlessness with which it is followed out 
into minutize on which his predecessors had seldom ventured. 
The crowding sails, the shrouds, the lighthouse, give a reality 
and air of originality to the picture. 


SPEED THE PROW. 
‘ Not the ship that swiftest saileth, 
But which longest holds her way 
Onward, onward, never faileth, 
Storm and calm, to win the day ; 
Earliest she the haven gains, 
Which the hardest stress sustains. 


‘ O’er life’s ocean, wide and pathless, 
Thus would I with patience steer; 

No vain hope of journeying scathless, 
No proud boast to face down fear ; 

Dark or bright his Providence, 

Trust in God be my defence. 


‘ Time there was,—'tis so no longer,— 
When I crowded every sail, 

Battled with the waves, and stronger 
Grew, as stronger grew the gale ; 

But my strength sunk with the wind, 
And the sea lay dead behind. 


‘ There my bark had founder'd surely, 
But a power invisible 

Breathed upon me ;—then securely, 
Borne along the gradual swell, 

Helm, and shrouds, and heart renew’d, 

I my humbler course pursued. 


‘ Now, though evening shadows blacken, 
And no star comes through the gloom, 
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On I move, nor will I slacken 

Sail, though verging tow’rds the tomb : 
Bright beyond,—on heaven’s high strand, 
Lo, the lighthouse !—land, land, land! 


* Cloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 
Sense and sight are fleeing fast ; 
Time and tide must fail together, 
Life and death will soon be past ; 
But where day’s last spark declines, 
Glory everlasting shines.’ 


But we find we are rambling through the volume, and neglect- 
ing what may be considered its most important piece, at lea ast as 
far as length is concerned. We allude to a poem, in the heroic 
stanza, entitled * Lord Falkland’s dream ’—a supposed vision the 
night before he fell at Newbury—of which the poetical drift is a 
denunciation against civil war, and indeed against war in every 
shape. The sentiment which pervades this poem is commen- 
dable, but we confess we are not fond of visions, and wish in 
general that good advice were conveyed in any other way. The 
* Voyage of ‘the Blind,’ a powerful and i impressive poem which 
follows, is founded on a remarkable fact, namely, the voyage of 
the ship Rodeur, in the year 1819, from Africa, with a ‘slave 
cargo on board, when, owing to the occurrence of opthalmia 
among the slaves, both crew and captives became blind, with 
the exception of one seaman, on whom the fate of the vessel 
depended, and by whom it was ultimately guided into the har- 
bour of Guadaloupe. The poem opens with a fine stanza :— 

‘O’er Africa the morning broke, 
And many a negro land revealed, 
From E surope’ s eye and Europe's yoke 
In Nature's inmost heart concealed ; 
Here rolled the Nile his glittering train 
From Ethiopia to the main, 
And Niger there uncoiled his length, 
That hides his fountain and his strength 
Among the realms of noon ; 
Casting away their robes of night, 
Forth stood in nakedness of light 
The mountains of the moon,’ 


The appearance of the disease, and the first fatal conviction 
among the crew that sight was gone for ever, and that they were 


left without a guiding ‘star upon a trackless ocean, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


* The twofold plague no power could check ; 
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Unseen its withering arrows flew ; 
It walk’d in silence on the deck, 

And smote from stem to stern the crew: 
—<As glow-worms dwindle in the shade, 
As lamps in charnel-houses fade, 

From every orb, with vision fired, 
In flitting sparks the light retired ; 

The sufferers saw it go, 

And o’er the ship, the sea, the skies, 
Pursued it with their failing eyes, 
Till all was black below. 


‘ A murmur swell’d along the gale, 

All rose, and held their breath to hear ; 
All look’d, but none could spy a sail, 

Although a sail was near: 
—“ Help! help!” our beckoning sailors cried ; 
“Help! help!” a hundred tongues replied : 
Then hideous clamour rent the air, 
Questions and answers of despair : 

Few words the mystery clear’d ; 
The pest had found that second bark, 
Where every eye but his was dark, 

Whose hand the vessel steer'd.’ 


We will not farther pursue this horrible voyage, but turn to 
another very powerful production, which succeeds it, and which 
bears the somewhat singular title of * A Story without a Name.’ 
As a narrative poem, though desultory, and leaving many gaps 
to be filled up by the imagination, it seems to us among the most 
successful of Mr Montgomery’s pieces. It is the history ofa 
fratricide—one who ‘ rashly, yet not in sudden wrath,’ had slain 
his only brother, who is haunted unceasingly, like Dion, by the 
memory of his crime. 


‘ In vain he strove to fly the scene, 
And breathe beyond that time ; 

Tormented memory glared between ; 
Immortal seem’d his crime : 

His thoughts, his words, his actions all 
Turned on his fallen brother ; 

That hour he never could recall, 
Nor ever live another. 


‘ To him the very clouds stood still, 
The ground appeared unchanged ; 

One light was ever on the hill, 
—That hill where’er he ranged : 

He heard the brook, the birds, the wind, 
Sound in the glen below; 
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The self-same tree he cower'd behind, 
He struck the self-same blow.’ 


All friends have forsaken him save one, but she, as if the cords 
of affection and sympathy were drawn tighter by the breaking of 
all other ties, only becomes the more attached, the more insepa- 
rable. 

‘ He had no friend on earth but thee, 
No hope in heaven above, 

By day and night, o’er land and sea, 
No refuge but thy love ; 

Nor time nor place, nor crime nor shame, 
Could change thy spousal truth ; 

In desolate old age the same 
As in the joy of youth. 

* * * 7. ” * 

He wandered here, he wandered there, 
And she his angel guide ;— 

The silent spectre of Despair, 
With Mercy at his side. 

Whose love and loveliness alone 
Shed comfort round his gloom, 

Pale as the monumental stone 
That watches o’er a tomb.’ 


The desolate pair have crossed the Atlantic ; in vain the 
fratricide seeks death; storm and pestilence have no power over 
him ; amidst the wild beasts and reptiles of the desert he sleeps 
and wakes unharmed ; in the battle-field death flies from him ; 
and when he tries to nerve his arm to suicide, it is paralysed by 
some unseen and irresistible power. It is on the scaffold that he 
is destined to expiate his guilt: following the dim impulse of 
his fate he returns to his country ; still with the partner of his 
love and of his sorrows by his side, 


‘ They land,—they take the wonted road, 
By twice ten years estranged ; 
The trees, the fields, their old sboie, 
Objects and men had changed : 
Familiar faces, forms endear'd, 
Each well-remember’d name, 
From earth itself had disappear'd, 
Or seem’d no more the same. 


‘ The old were dead, the young were old ; 
Children to men had sprung; 

And every eye to them was cold, 
And silent every tongue : 

Friendless, companionless, they roam, 
Amidst their native scene ; 
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In drearier banishment at home, 
Than savage climes had been,’ 


Justice ‘ seizes on his prey,’ and he is consigned to a dun- 
geon, which his wife is not permitted to share with him. At last 
the trial comes. 


‘ On him, while every eye was fix’d, 
And every lip repress’d, 

Without a voice, the rage unmix’d, 
That boil’d in every breast ; 

It seemed, as though that deed abhorr’d, 
In years far distant done, 

Had cut asunder every cord 
Of fellowship but one,— 


‘ That one indissolubly bound 
A feeble woman’s heart : 
—Faithful in every trial found, 
Long had she borne her part : 
Now at his helpless side alone, 
Girt with infuriate crowds, 
Like the new moon her meekness shone, 
Pale through a gulf of clouds.’ 


He is condemned, as might be expected; and the fourth day 
after his trial is to be the last of his existence. The third night 
has already arrived. 


‘ That night by special grace she wakes 
In the lone convict’s cell, 

With him for whom the morrow breaks, 
To light to heaven or hell : 

Dread sounds of preparation rend 
The dungeon’s ponderous roof ; 

The hammer's doubling strokes descend, 
The scaffold creaks aloof. 


‘ She watch’d his features through the shade, 
Which glimmering embers broke ; 

30th from their inmost spirit pray’d ; 
They pray’d, but seldom spoke : 

Moments mean while were years to him; 
Her grief forgot their flight, 

Till on the hearth the fire grew dim ; 
She turn’d, and lo! the light :— 


‘ The light less welcome to her eyes, 
The loveliest light of morn, 
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Than the dark glare of felons’ eyes, 
Through grated cells forlorn : 

The cool | fresh breeze from heaven that blew, 
The free lark’s mounting strains, 

She felt in drops of icy dew, 
She heard, like groans and chains. 


«¢ Farewell !”—'twas but a word, yet more 
Was utter’d in that sound, , 

Than love had ever told before, 
Or sorrow yet had found: 

They kiss like meeting flames,—they part, 
Like flames asunder driven ; 

Lip cleaves to lip, heart beats on heart 
Till soul from soul is riven.’ 

On the catastrophe we need not dwell. We have quoted 
enough, we think, to show that in this poem Mr Montgomery 
has display edno common energy and originality. The piece en- 
titled a * Voyage round the World’ has some pretty stanzas, but 
wants a connecting purpose. ‘ Birds’ is a pleasing capriccio in 
verse. ‘The stanzas, entitled ‘a Lucid Interval’—(though we 
cannot perceive the propriety of the title), are very beautiful. Of 
the remaining pieces, ‘ the Snake in the Grass,’ ‘ the Retreat,’ 
and ‘a Recollection of Mary I'***,’ are our chief favourites. 
But the finest of the shorter lyrical pieces, is * Recluse,’ with 
which we shall conclude our extracts. 


¢ A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its column, pure and bright, 
Returning thence in showers of dew ; 
But soon a humbler course it took, 
And glid away a nameless brook. 


‘ Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play’d, 
Birds midst the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray’d ; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the halcyon built her nest. 


‘’Twas beautiful, to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colours catch, 
As if ’twere raining diadems ; 
Yet all was cold and curious art, 
That charm’d the eve, but miss’d the heart. 
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¢ Dearer to me the little stream, 
Whose unimprison’d waters run, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sun; 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 


¢ So thought I, when I saw the face, 
By happy portraiture reveal’d, 
Of one, adorn’d with every grace, 
—Her name and date from me conceal'd, 
But not her story ;—she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 


‘ She cast her glory round a court, 
And frolick’d in the gayest ring, 
Where fashion’s high-born minions sport, 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing; 
But thence, when love had touch’d her soul, 
To nature and to truth she stole. 


‘ From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 
She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a bosom-circle reigns, 
No fountain scattering diamond showers, 
But the sweet streamlet watering flowers.’ 


We now close this volume, sincerely wishing to meet its 
author again; for there is something in all his poetry, which 
makes fiction the most impressive teacher of truth and wisdom ; 
and by which, while the intellect is gratified and the imagination 
roused, the heart, if it retains any sensibility to tender or eleva- 
ting emotions, cannot fail to be made better, 
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Art. X.—First Report of his Majesty's Commissioners on Eccle- 
siastical Revenue and Patronage: Ireland. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 1883. 


Second Report of his Majesty's Commissioners on Ecclesiastical Re- 
venueand Patronage: dreland. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed. 1834, 


First Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction: Ireland, 
Presented to both Houses of veciamhent, by command of his 
Majesty. 1835. o. 

(POA uber 

IT a former number of this work, which appeared in the begin- 

ning of the present year, in adverting to the state of the lrish 

Church, we promised to return to that important subject whenever 

a public ation of the labours of the pending Commission of Public In- 

struction should enable us to discuss it more fully and fairly than we 

could otherwise hope to do. That time has now arrived. The first 

Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, relating to the 

religious state of Ireland, is on the table of both Houses of Par- 

liament; and we propose, by the aid of this and other sources of 
information, to present as complete and clear a view of the con- 
dition of the Established Church in that country, as our materials 
will allow. Of these there is now comparative abundance ; and we 
trust there will soon cease to be reason to repeat the complaint of 
the Archbishop of Armagh, in his letter to the Lord-Lieutenant of 

Ireland, in November, 1819, that ‘ the state of the Established 

€ Church of Ireland is indeed little known, and has been often 

* extremely misrepresented.’ ‘That it has been ‘ extremely mis- 

* represe nted’ was the natural consequence of being § little 

‘known ;’ and, accordingly, the most judicious friends of Pro- 

testantism in Ireland have been ever anxious to throw the fullest 

light upon every branch of that important and extensive subject. 

Ww e have now before us the first and second Reports of the Com- 

missioners of Ecclesiastical Revenue and Patronage in Ireland; 

and the first Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction. 

The two former, to both of which are appended, with many others, 

the signatures of the Archbishop of Armagh, and the Bishops of 

Kildare, and of Leighlin and Ferns, contain a statement of the 

revenue and patronage of all archbishoprics and bishopries, of all 

ecclesiastical corporations aggregate, and of all dignities, pre- 
bends, and canonries of cathedrals; and a subsequent Report, 
which has not yet appeared, is promised from the same source, 
relating to the revenue and patronage of all ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, with or without cure of souls. 

The first Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction 
contains no reference to revenue. ‘That subject was wholly ex- 
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cluded from the prescribed field of their enquiries. They were 
directed by the Commission ‘ to ascertain the number of mem- 
* bers of, or persons in communion with, the United Church of 
England and Ireland in each benefice or parish, distinguishing, 
in the cases of such benefices as comprise more than one parish, 
the number belonging to each parish separately, and to the 
union collectively ; and also to state the distances of the parishes 
in each union from each other respectively. To state the 
number and rank of the ministers belonging to, or officiating 
within, each benefice, whether rector, vicar, or curate, and whe- 
ther resident-or. non-resifent, and whether there is a church or 
glebe-house thereon. ‘To state the periods at which divine ser- 
vice is performed in each parish church or chapel, and the 
average number of persons usually attending the service in each; 
and to state generally whether these numbers have been for the 
last five years increasing, stationary, or diminishing. 'To ascer- 
tain the number of the several other places of worship belonging 
to Roman Catholics, or Presbyterians, and other Protestant 
Dissenters, and the number of ministers officiating in each, the 
‘ proportion of the population of each parish belonging to each of 
such persuasions respectively, the periods at which divine ser- 
vice is performed in each of their chapels, and the average 
number of persons usually attending the service in each; and 
to state generally whether those numbers have been for the last 
five years increasing, stationary, or diminishing.’ 

Such were the leading circumstances relative to the religious 
state of Ireland which the Commissioners were directed to investi- 
gate and report; and such we find fully set forth in their first 
Report. From this, and other scattered sources of information, 
we will now endeavour to give, as concisely as the magnitude of 
the subject will admit, a connected view of the Established 
Church in Ireland—its constitution—its revenues—its territorial 
divisions—the number and distribution of its members—its rela- 
tion to other religious persuasions, and any remarkable characte- 
ristics belonging rather to its general character than to any one 
of the foregoing heads. 

First, let us look at the constitution of the Church Establish- 
ment, beginning with the highest departments. 

At the time of the passing of the Irish Church Temporalities’ 
Bill, there were 4 archbishoprics, and 18 bishopries. By the ope- 
ration of that bill, these will be consolidated, on the death of the 
present incumbents, till the number will be finally reduced to 2 
archbishoprics and 10 bishoprics. 

There are, moreover— 


‘ 
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Deans, . 33 
Precentors, 26 
Chancellors, 22 
Treasurers, 21 
Archdeacons, 34 
Provosts, 2 


Sacristan, l 


Making, in addition to the archbishops and bishops, 139 digni- 
taries. ‘There are also 178 prebendaries and 9 canons. ‘The 
majority of these dignities and prebends have one or more 
benefices, with cure of souls annexed to them respectively ; and 
in such instances the incumbent (dignitary or prebendary) is 
charged with the usual duties of a parochial minister. But there 
are 42 of the above-mentioned dignities, and 52 of the prebends, 
which have no benefices with cure of souls annexed to them, in 
which case, as is stated by the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Enquiry, ‘ the cure of souls is vested in the vicars of the respective 
* parishes, thereby rendering those dignities and prebends mere 
* sinecure offices, save and except the duty of preaching occasion- 
‘ ally in the respective cathedral churches.’ 

In the composition of this part of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment there is considerable variety. The deans and chapters in 
Ireland amount to 30. Of these there are two in the diocese of 
Dublin ; in each of the remaining dioceses one, except in Meath, 
Kilmore, and Ardagh—in the former of which all the beneficed 
clergy form a synod, of which the archdeacon is president. The 
total amount of persons who compose these chapters is 295. The 
chapters consist commonly of a dean, precentor, chancellor, trea- 
surer, archdeacon; and of prebendaries, varying in number from 
one, as in the case of Dromore, to 20, as in the case of St Patrick’s, 
Dublin. * The order of precedence, too, among the precentors, 
* chancellors, treasurers, and archdeacons, varies in different chap- 
*ters;’ and in the constituency of the chapters there are also 
considerable variations. * In the chapters of Tuam, Derry, Ra- 
* phoe, and Clonfert, there are neither precentor, chancellor, nor 
* treasurer; in those of Elphin, Killaloe, and Achonry, there is 
* neither chancellor nor treasurer; in those of Clogher and Emly, 
‘there is no treasurer; and in those of Kildare and Waterford, it 
‘ is singular to remark, that the archdeacons of these dioceses do 
‘ not form constituent members of their respective chapters. The 
‘ office of provost in the chapters of Tuam and Kilmacduagh, and 
‘ the office of sacrist, or sacristan, in that of Clonfert, form com- 
‘ponent parts of these chapters, which offices are unknown 
‘to exist in any other chapters. And in relation to the of- 
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‘ fice of prebendary forming part of the capitular constituency, 
it is to be observed that the exceptions in case of these, are the 
chapters of Waterford, Ardfert, and Kilfenora, in which there 
are not any prebendaries; while in the chapters of Kildare and 
Killaloe, although there are eight prebendaries belonging to the 

sathedral church of Kildare, and seven prebendaries belonging 

to the cathedral church of Killaloe, yet these prebendaries $ are 
not component members of their respective chapters. In the 
case of Kildare there are four canons who constitute part of that 
chapter; while in that of Killaloe the offices of dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and archdeacon, alone compose the chap- 
ter” Any thing less homogeneous than the constitution of that 
part of the establishment which the commissioners of Ecclesias- 
tical Enquiry thus describe, it would be difficult to conceive. 

Among the queries transmitted by them to the respective digni- 

taries, prebendaries, and canons of cathedral churches in Ireland, 

was the following,—‘ Whether there are any, and what duties, 

‘annexed to the office.—*‘ There are not any duties annexed,’ 

was the answer returned in the case of sixteen deaneries, nine 

precentorships, five chancellorships, seven treasurerships, two pro- 
vostships, twelve archdeaconries, twenty-three prebends, and one 
anonry. ‘That this return was strictly true we may easily be- 


lieve, when we see how very slight, in some instances, were the 
duties of those who are Stated to have had some to perform. For 


the dean of I’erns it is ‘ preaching in the cathedral church about 
* twice in the year in rotation with the other members of the 
* chapter.’ Preae in similarly in rotation, but without any 
statement of the frequency, is also the only duty assigned to 
many of the other deans. The only reported duty of the dean 
of Le ‘ighlin, i is ‘attendance on all chapter meetings when con- 
* vened ;’ and § the usual duties of a member of a  chapte r,’ are 
all that we find reported as annexed to the deanery of Derry. 
Among the only duties assigned to various precentors, we find, 

* preaching i in turn with the other members of the chapter, about 
‘ four times in the year.’ ‘ Preaching two sermons in the year 
‘in the cathedral church,’ and ¢ attendance at chapter meetings.’ 
* Preaching in rotation’ is also the only auey reported to be long 
to most of the treasurers and chancellors who are admitted to have 
any thing todo, Of the thirty-four archdeacons, nine are said 
to examine candidates for holy orders—some pre -ach in rotation, 
and one of them adds to this duty ‘occasional management of the 

‘economy fund.’ The only two provostships which Ireland pos- 
sesses, appear to have no duties whatever. The only duties 
of many of the prebendaries are ‘ pre aching in the -athedral 
‘ church,’ frequently about six times in the year, sometimes four 
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times, and in some cases only twice in the year, and in five in- 
stances this duty is said to be performed by deputy. Some pre- 
bendaries are not required to preach at all, and have no other 
duty than attendance at chapter meetings; and three only are 
said to be charged with ‘ occasional management of the economy 
‘fund.’ We find that seventy-five offices above enumerated are 
sinecures, by the admission of those who hold them—that some 
of the others are virtually sinecures, inasmuch as their duties are 
performed by deputy—and that the duties performed by the re- 
mainder are few, slight, and easy. 

In the constitution of the parochial clergy of Ireland, there is 
intrinsically nothing sufficiently remarkable to require notice, 
except with reference to the numbers and distribution of that 
part of the population who are members of the established church, 
and the ecclesiastical divisions which exist in Ireland. These 
subjects, therefore, we will separately consider. 

Among the information afforded by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction, is a census of the population of Ire- 
land, more accurate, we believe, than any previous census, and ex- 
hibiting for the first time the respective numbers of the members of 
the Established Church, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
other Protestant Dissenters. ‘Till the year 1814, our infor- 
mation respecting the population of Ire land was very defective. 
Successive estimates had been made; but they resulted from no 
more certain source than the number of houses or families, as as- 
certained by the hearth-money returns, multiplied by the pro- 
bable average of persons to each house, or of members of each 
family. ‘The returns which were the basis of these calculations 
are known to have been e fective ; and the ratio of calculation was 
not always the same. Sir William Petty took five to each house. 
Dr Beaufort took rates vary ing from five to six. Anderson, in his 
‘ History of Commerce,’ takes five for each family in the country, 
ten in Dublin, and seven in Cork. ~— have taken six for 
each house as the rate of calculation. Captain South’s calcula- 
tion was founded on a poll-tax, returns of which are stated for 
three counties, and for the city of Dublin, and an average struck 
for the rest of the kingdom, according to the first quarter’s assess- 
ment. The results thus obtained by various calculators at suc- 
cessive periods were as follows :— 

Years. Population. 
Sir W. Petty, . ; . 1672 1,100,000 
Captain South, . 5 . 1695 1,034,102 
From returns of the hearth- -money 
collectors, ‘ . ‘ . 1712 2,099,094 
Ditto, ° ° . . ° 1718 2,169,048 
Ditto, A . ‘ . ° 1725 2,317,374 
Ditto, ; ‘ ; - 1726 2,309,106 
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Yeare. Population. 
From returns presented by the 


Established Clergy, founded on 

calculation, . ; ‘ 1731 2,010,221 
Anderson, ; . : ° 1733 2,015,229 
Hearth-money collectors, . 1754 2,372,634 
Ditto, ; i ; a 1767 2,544,276 
Ditto, ; . 1777 2,690,556 
Ditto, i ‘ . 1785 2,845,932 
Gervas Bushe, . z j 1788 4,040,000 
Hearth-money collectors, 5 1791 4,206,612 
Dr Beaufort, ; . ‘ 1792 4,088,226 
Newenham, ‘ j ; . 1805 5,395,426 


The hearth-money returns of houses, on which some of the 
above calculations are founded, were as follows :— 
Years. Houses. Years. Houses. 

For 1712 349,849 =~ 1767 424,640 

1718 301,508 vw 1777 448,426 
— 1725 386,229 — 1785 474,322 
— 1726 384,850 — 1788 621,484 
— 1754 395,439 — 1791 701,102 


In July, 1812, the bill was passed for taking the population 
of Ireland by enumeration ; the enquiry was commenced in May, 


1813, and the result in 1814 was the Parliamentary return; giv- 
ing as the amount of the population 5,937,856,—a result which 
showed that Newenham’s estimate was probably very near the 
truth. ‘The succeeding censuses of 1821 and 1831 were more 
entitled to confidence than any which preceded ; but no previous 
enumeration of the people of Ireland deserves that confidence 
which is due to the census here exhibited by the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction, when we consider the high character of the 
persons (chiefly clergymen of the Established Church) from 
whom a considerable portion was obtained, the scrupulous care 
that was shown—the publicity afforded to every statement—and 
the watchfulness employed in the detection of error. A deserip- 
tion of the process of obtaining this census, which we need not 
recapitulate, is very cireumstantially given by the Commissioners 
in the first part of their Report. 

The total population of Ireland exhibited in their census, of 
whom the religion could be ascertained (which includes all ex- 
cept a very small number), is 7,943,940. ‘The religious per- 
suasions are distinguished as follows :— 

Established Church, ‘ 852,064 
Roman Catholics, b 6,427,712 
Presbyterians, , : 642,356 
Other Protestant Dissenters, 21,808 
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Thus the members of the Established Church are about 102 
per cent of the total population. The Roman Catholics nearly 
81 per cent, and the Presbyterians a little more than 8 per cent. 

The proportion of members of the Established Church to all 
other persuasions, is about 1 to 8: 

The total Protestant ain amounts to 1,516,228; and 
the proportion of Protestants to Catholics is about 1 to 4}. 

The distribution of the members of all these religious persua- 
sions is very unequal; and the proportions in various parts of Ireland 
will be found extremely different. ‘This will be the case even if 
we take the broadest distinction—that of Protestants and Catho- 
lics, and compare the largest ecclesiastical divisions. We shall 
find that in the province of Armagh, Protestants are to Catholics 
as about 1 to 12, or 10 to 17; in Dublin they are about as 1 to 
53, or 10 to 58; in Cashel about 1 to 18% or 10 to 188; in 
‘Tuam as about 1 to 26, or 10 to 259. 

The distribution of the Roman Catholics is much less unequal 
than either that of Protestants generally, or of either of the two 
great Protestant denominations,—the Established Church and 
Presbyterian. Yet the proportion even of the Roman Catholics 
ranges from 26,'*- per cent of the total populi ition in the diocese 
of C onnor, to 991 per cent in the diocese of Kilfenora, In 18 
out of 32 dioceses, they are more than 90 per cent of the total 
population. ‘Though much less numerous in the north, they 
pervade every part of Ireland; and it is remarkable, that though 
the portion of territory which constitutes a benefice is frequently 
very small, there is not one in all Ireland in which a Roman 
Catholic is not to be found. With the Presbyterians it is other- 
wise. They reside almost exclusively in the north, and princi- 
pally in the dioceses of Down, Connor, Derry, Dromore, Armagh, 
Clogher, and Raphoe. ‘These seven dioceses, comprising the 
greater part of the civil province of Ulster, contain 629,127 
out of the 642,356 Presbyterians who are to be found in Ireland. 
The province of Armagh contains 638,303, the diocese of Dub- 
lin 2290 ; and in the whole of the rest of Ireland only 1993 Pres- 
byterians can be found. Of these 966 are in the province of 
Cashel, and 800 in that of Tuam. 

There is less inequality in the distribution of the members of 
the Established Church, but it exists to a considerable extent. 
Like the Presbyterians, they are most numerous in the northern 
parts of Ireland, and most of all in the diocese of C logher, where 
they form of the total population more than 26 per cent. They 
are comparatiy ely fewest in the south and west; and fewest of 
all (if we compare dioceses) in the little diocese of Kilfenora, 
where they form scarcely two-thirds per cent of the total population. 
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They are 16,5 per cent of the whole in the province of Ar- 
magh ; 14,255 per cent in the prov ince of Dublin ; 477455 per 
cent in Cashel; and 3;°5)%5 per cent in'Tuam. Of dioceses there 
are three, Emly, Kilfenora, and Kilmacduagh, in which the 
members of the Established Church are less than one-fiftieth 
of the total. population. There are eight others,—Ardfert 
and Aghadoe, Cashel, Cloyne, Limerick, Achonry, Lismore, 
Clonfert, and ‘Tuam, in which they constitute Jess than a twen- 
tieth. ‘There is only one, Clogher, in which they are more than 
a quarter ; and only three others, Armagh, Dromore, and Dub- 
lin, in which they are more than a fifth of the whole. 

The census of the members of the Established Church never- 
theless exhibits a greater number than was expected by many. 
The reason is this : many are included in these returns, who 
in England would be called Dissenters. They are almost 
exclusively Wesleyan, or Primitive Wesleyan Methodists ; and 
since, although attending places of worship of their own, they also 
frequently attended the service of the Church of England—would 
not admit that they dissented from its doctrines — often called 
themselves Established Churchmen, and always refused to be 
enumerated as Protestant Dissenters—the Commissioners were 
compelled to class them as members of the Established Church. 
Their number is not specified; but that it is great, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the numerous places of worship which 
are appropriated to their use. Of the 403 places of worship 
which do not belong to the Established Church, Roman Catho- 
lics, or Presbyterians, 283 belong to Wesleyans and others, who 
are stated to be in connexion with the Established Church; and 
the average congregations of these is sometimes upwards of 300. 
If we take 100 as the average of the whole, it will give 28,300 
as the aggregate congregation of such places of worship ; and 
if, making deduction for “children, age, infirmity, sickness, and 
absence produced by other causes, we estimate such congre- 
gations at two-fifths of the whole, the conclusion we shall arrive 
at from such calculation is, that the Methodist population in- 
cluded in the census as members of the Established Church, 
are about 70,000 persons. ‘These 283 places of worship, inas- 
much as they are supported by voluntary contributions, and divine 
service is not performed in them by ministers of the Established 
Church, have been reported by the Commissioners alongst with 
chapels belonging to Protestant Dissenters, from which, how- 
ever, they ought to be distinguished. It might be inferred, 
without the aid of any statement to that effect, that many of the 
attendants at these places of worship are incbadedl in one of the 
two great Protestant denominations; from the extraordinary dispro- 
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portion which appears to exist between the number of such 
edifices and that of Protestant Dissenters. Four hundred and 
three places of worship to 21,808 persons, or about one to 
every ten families, is a proportion which outrages probability. 
But this is nothing to what appears in the summary of the 
diocese of Clogher, where, under the heads of ¢ other Protestant 
© Dissenters ’ and their ‘places of worship,’ we find thirty places 
of worship, and only twenty-six persons ! 

The 21,808 who are enumerated as ‘ other Protestant Dis- 
* senters,’ are chiefly Quakers, Moravians, Independents, Se- 
paratists, and Baptists. Of these denominations we believe the 
Quakers to be most numerous. We are unable to ascertain the 
relative proportions of the others. 

A few words now upon the manner in which Treland has been 
divided, for the purposes of religious instruction to be afforded to 
the 852,064 members of the Established Church. The eccle- 
siastical division does not agree with the civil division. The pro- 
vinces, civil and ecclesiastical, most nearly coincide respectively— 
but between the dioceses and counties there is no appearance of 
relation. Limits and extent are hardly any where identical. A 
diocese sometimes comprises parts of five counties—and a county 
of five dioceses. The latter is the case both in Galway and 
Queen’s county, which last is of very small extent. An equal 
absence of identity prevails in the parochial divisions. The ec- 
clesiastical parish is often not identical either in name or extent 
with the civil parochial divisions adopted for the purpose of grand 
jury assessments. Thus it is only with reference to ecclesias- 
tical purposes that the ecc lesiastical boundaries are to be consi- 
dered. Some of them, too, are at present mere ‘ly nominal, as is 
the case with many of the thirty-two dioceses into which Ireland 
has been divided. These dioceses v: ary extremely in extent, in 
population, and in number of benefices. In extent, they var 
trom Tuam, with a surface of 1,135,600 acres— Ardfert and 
Aghadoe of 670,450— Meath of 663,600, and Derry of 659,000, 
down to Kilmaecduagh with a oe of 64,000—Kilfenora of 
37,000, and Waterford of only 31,300 acres. In population, they 

rary from Dublin, with its aon 977 souls, and Armagh, with 
500,636, down to Kilmacduagh with 46,132, and Kilfenora, with 
36,405. With respect to number of benefices, Kilmacduagh, with 
its four, is at the lowest extremity of the scale, while Me: ith, which 
is at the highest, contains not less than 105. In the parochial 
divisions there is great inequality in point of extent, and consider- 
able intermixture of boundary. ‘ Sometimes,’ says Mr Erck, 
in his valuable work, * The Irish Ecslesinatical Register,’ ‘a dis- 
* trict of land in the middle of one parish may belong to another 
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‘ that is distant ; sometimes a parish may be intersected in two, 
‘ or divided into three distinct parts by the intervention of other 
* parishes ; sometimes a sub-denomination, called a townland, may 
‘ be divided into three portions, and one of each belong to a se- 
* parate parish ; part, too, of the tithes of a parish may be payable 
‘ to the minister of a remote parish, who isin no way responsible 
‘ for the duty ; and perhaps, too, part of a parish will stand charged 
‘with the payment of a church-rate to another parish, with 
‘ which it is otherwise wholly unconnected.’ Parishes, and even 
benefices (which in 478 instances out of 1385 are composed of 
two or more of the 2405 parishes, into which Ireland is divided) 
are not only irregular in their boundary, but very unequal in their 
extent. Not knowing the acreage of all the parishes, we can 
judge of these variations in extent only by reference to the 
population. We find there are twelve benefices, in each of which 
the entire population is not more than 200, and in some of 
which it sinks to 60 ; while at the other end of the scale there are 
29 benefices, in each of which the population exceeds 20,000. 
Among these Belfast, in the diocese of Connor, contains 67,224 ; 
the wardenship of Galway, in Tuam, an immense rural district 
consisting of a union of seven parishes, contains 57,648 ; and Bal- 
lynakill, in the same diocese, consisting of nine parishes, contains 
45,091 souls, and has its extreme points about fifty miles distant 
from each other. The smallness of many of the Irish parishes, 
and their inability to bear the parochial cesses for the support of a 
parish church, have frequently induced the plan of uniting parishes 
or parts of parishes under one benefice,—a plan which has been 
adopted to a great extent, and sometimes doubtless very beneficial- 
ly ; though it cannot be said that it has materially removed those 
inequalities which prevail in the Irish ecclesiastical division, while 
it has certainly added others which are much open to objection. 
‘ The unions in the Irish Church,’ said the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, in a letter to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1819, 
‘ have long been considered as one of its greatest defects. These 
‘ unions are of two kinds, perpetual and pro hide vice ; the former 
are made by the Privy Council, the latter by the bishop of the 
diocese. As perpetual unions cannot be effected without the 
consent of the patron, the incumbent, the bishop, the archbishop, 
and the Privy Council, they undergo such severe investigation 
as precludes all suspicion of their being improperly made. But 
episcopal unions are under no such restraints ; and it is possible, 
‘ therefore, that some of them, particularly those made in former 
‘ times, may be found to be extremely objectionable.’ Of these 
Episcopal unions there are (according to the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Register) 230, comprising 704 parishes or parts of parishes ; some 


‘ 


. 
+ 
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of which unions have eight, ten, and even eleven parishes in each. 
Many unions do indeed appear to be extremely objectionable ; but 
we cannot say whether the instances to which we would refer are 
episcopal or perpetual. It might be supposed that in uniting 
parishes into one benefice, to be under the superintendence of 
one incumbent, for the purpose of religious instruction, the conti- 
guity of such parishes would be considered a necessary condition, 
Yet it appears that out of 478 unions, enumerated by the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction, there are 87 in which the 
parishes are not contiguous. Some of these cases of non-conti- 
guity are unimportant—the separated parishes lying very near ; 
but there are others of a very different stamp, of which we will 
cite a few examples. 

Tintern, in the diocese of Ferns, is a union of five parishes, 
one of which is detached, and distant seven miles from the rest. 

The Chancellorship, D° of Waterford, is a union of two 
parishes, ten miles apart. 

Templeneiry, in Cashel, a union of three parishes not conti- 
guous ; the boundary of one of which is above delve miles from 
the church, which is situated in the other parish. 

Kilcooly, in Kilmacduagh, a union of ten parishes, of which 
eight are contiguous and two detached—one six miles, the other 
ten miles, distant from the contiguous parishes and from each 
other. 

Ballynakill, in Tuam, a union of nine parishes, one of which 
is thirteen miles from the rest of the benefice, and twenty-seven 
from the church. 

Kilcullihean, in Ossory, is a union of two parishes, distant 
about thirteen miles from each other. 

Rasharkin, in Connor, a union of three parishes, Rasharkin, 
Killdollough, and Killraghts, of which it is reported that ¢ Kill- 
* dollough is twelve miles from Rasharkin, and ten miles from 
* Killraghts, which is ten miles from Rasharkin.’ 

The Treasurership, in Connor, is a union of two parishes 
distant between ¢wenty-five and thirty miles. 

Burnchurch, in Ossory, is a union of fourteen parishes, three 
of which are at ‘ opposite extremities of the county of Kil- 
‘kenny, many miles from each other and from the body of the 
* union.’ 

Kilfiyn, in Ardfert and Aghadoe, is a union of eight parishes, 
of which five and three are respectively contiguous, and the two 
portions of the benefice are separated by a distance of twenty-five 
miles. 

These are instances of defective unions. But this evil is not 
always attributable to the unions; for there are also instances, 
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such as Wells in Leighlin, Agher in Meath, and Abbeylara in 
Ardagh, in which the parts of a single parish are considerably 
detached. The latter is also one of those instances of inconve- 
nient form, with reference to the purposes of public worship and 
religious instruction, which is objectionable in the present eccle- 
siastical division in Ireland. The benefice of Abbeylara, consist- 
ing of a single divided parish, i is fourteen Irish miles long, and 
two broad ; ‘and the church is at one extremity. It is obvious 
that when a benefice is long and narrow, the distance of some of 
the parishioners from the church, and the labours of the clergy- 
man in his = duties are much greater, than when the 
same area is more nearly square or circular. Yet this obvious 
inconvenience am in many Irish benefices. Kilerohan is 
twenty-seven miles long; Templeport, twenty-nine; Tireal, 
twenty -two miles long, ‘by from five to seven broad; Kilrush, 
twenty-eight miles by six; Roscrea, seven by one ond a half; 
Cloncha, thirteen by ‘three; Artrea, fifteen by three and a half; 
Termonbarry, eight by three-fourths ; Donoughmore, sixteen by 
six; C orry, sixteen by from three to five; Ballinascreen, sixteen 
by two and a half; and Kileommon, forty by sixteen. These dis- 
tances, too, be it observed, are given in Irish miles, which ex- 
ceed the English by about thirteen to ten. 

Anomalous and objectionable as is the ecclesiastical territorial 
division, thus considered, it is still more so with reference to the 
distribution of that part of the population for the benefit of 
whom it is peculiarly designed. Although the members of the 
Established Church are very unequally distributed in Ireland, we 
can perceive no evidence ‘of the ecclesiastical divisions of the 
country having been in the slightest degree systematically arran- 
ged with reference to these inequalities. There are inequalities 
in the division, but not such as appear to have sprung out of 
any considerations of this kind. In short, it seems as though 
Ireland had been parcelled out into dioceses and benefices, with- 
out any evident consciousness that the members of the Establish- 
ed Church are comparatively more numerous in one part of the 
kingdom than inthe other. ‘Thus the province of Armagh has 
502 benefices for its 517,722 members of the Established Church ; 
while the province of Cashel, with only 110,813, is divided into 
469 benefices. The diocese of Clogher has forty-five benefices to 
104,359 members of the Established Church ; the diocese of Cashel 
has forty-eight benefices for an Established Church population of 
6178; and E mly not less than seventeen for 1246. So strangely 
unequal is the division into dioceses with respect to the number of 
members of the Established Church, that at one end of the scale 
we find the dioceses of Dublin, Clogher, and Armagh, each con- 
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taining an Established Church population of more than 100,000 
souls ; at the other extremity, Emly, with its 1246 members of 
the Established Church—Kilmacduagh with 656—Kilfenora 
with only 235. It is a remarkable circumstance, and one which 
will perhaps illustrate more strongly than any other the complete 
absence of all reference to Anglican population in both the diocesan 
and parochial divisions—that a single benefice, Belfast, one of 
forty-seven benefices in the diocese of Connor, contains more 
members of the Established Church than the six dioceses of 
Waterford, Emly, Kilfenora, Kilmacduagh, Achonry, and 
Clonfert, which comprise sixty-two benefices. But this is not 
all. There are 41 benefices in Ireland in which there is no 
member of the Established Church—99 in which there is 
one, and not more than twenty—124 in which there are twenty, 
and not more than fifty—160 in which there are more than fifty, 
and not more than 100. ‘There are in all 264 benefices, in each 
of which the members of the Established Church are not more 
than fifty—there are in all 424 benefices, in none of which do 
they exceed 100. There are above 400 benefices in Ireland, in 
which the aggregate members of the Established Church are not 
equal in amount to those contained in the single benefice of Belfast. 

In a country in which there exists an ecclesiastical division, 
made ostensibly with a view to the religious instruction of the 
members of one persuasion—yet in which there are forty-one of 
these portions of territory in none of which is one single member 
of that persuasion to be found—we should conclude, that this 
apportionment would comprise at least all persons of this 
persuasion that are to be found in the land; and that none 
would be excluded from the benefits of a provision which ap- 
pears in many instances to be so lavishly afforded. But what 
is the fact ? that there are fifty-seven parishes or dis- 
tricts in Ireland excluded from the present ecclesiastical division, 
which are without provision for cure of souls—that there 
are residing in these unprovided parishes 3,030 members of the 
Established Church. ‘lhe number seems small; but let it be 
remembered, that it is as great a number of Episcopalian Protest- 
ants as can be found in 200 of the benefices of Ireland. In three 
of these unprovided parishes the number of such persons exceed 
500; and in one of them—Grange O’ Neill, in the county of Ar- 
magh—it amounts to 578. Such is the present ecclesiastical 
division of Ireland—and such is its conformity with the religious 
wants of that portion of the population for whom it is peculiarly 
designed! We will now come to the revenues. 

It appears from the Report of the Commissioners on Ecclesias- 
tical Revenue and Patronage in Ireland, that the total gross 
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revenues of the archbishoprics and bishoprics, on an average of 
three years, ending December 31, 1831, amounted to L.151,127, 

12s. 44d. The total net amount of the same was, on an average 
similarly taken, L.128,808, 8s. 33d., or L.5854 to each. 

The richest archbishopric is that of Armagh, of which the ave- 
rage net yearly produce is L.14,494, Os. 34d.; the richest bishopric 
that of Derry, averaging a net income of L.12, 159, 3s. 6d. The 
poorest archbishopri¢ i is that of C ae and E mly, of which the 
average net income is L.6308, 5s. 2d.; the poorest bishopric, 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, of w vhich the average net income is 
L.2970, 11s. 63d. Great as is the wealth of this portion of the 
church establishment, we are told it may become greater. We 
are informed, by the returns to queries circulated by the commis- 
sioners, that in fifteen out of the twenty-two archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, respecting which any such statement has been made, 
— income may be expected, to the amount of L.12,404, 
8s. 44d.; and the total gross income may be thus raised to 
L.163,532, Os. 9d.; and as there remain seven bishoprics, with 
respect to which no such specification has yet been made, it is 
possible that this large amount of revenue might become even 
larger still. We fi find that the prospect of increase is greatest in 
the princely revenues of the archbishopric of Armagh, where, if 
instead of only one-eighth of the tenant’s profit rent being charged 
as fine, one-fifth were to be charged, as in other dioceses, the an- 
nual income accruing from the annual fines would be augmented 
by the sum of L. 6260, 14s. 5 td., and the gross revenues would 
be increased from L.17,669, 16s. 7d. to the enormous sum of 
L.23,930. 

The sources of the revenues of the archbishops and bishops are 
various ; but the chief sources are fines and rents, which consti- 
tute more than three-fourths of the whole. Fines on renewals of 
leases of houses, lands, and tithes (occasionally for lives, but 
principally for terms of twenty-one years), amount to L.76,655, 
3s. 11d. The amount accruing from rents of lands is L.45,458, 15s. 
9id. Of this, L.39,306, Os. 53d. is from holdings for terms of 
twenty-one years; L.1920, 3s. 63d. for terms of forty years ; 
L.2022, 12s. 34d. at will or without lease, and L.1420, 12s. 

53d. for lives. The extent of these lands in statute acres is 
669,247, Of these 485,532 are profitable — 155,643 unpro- 
fitable—and 28,072 undistinguished. The amount of income 
arising to the archbishops and bishops from tithe and tithe- 
composition, is comparatively inconsiderable. Tithes not under 
composition are valued at L.2158, 15s. 9d. The tithe-composi- 
tion of appropriate parishes is L.4825, 4s. 64d. 
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We come now to the revenues of the Deans and Chapters, 
Prebendaries and Canons. It appears from the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Enquiry, that the gross annual 
amount (exclusive of chapter dividends, and payments out of 
the economy funds) received by 284 .persons—dignitaries, pre- 
bendaries, and canons belonging to the chapters of the Church 
of Ireland—was L.152,606, 16s. 84d. Of this, above L.112,000 
arises from benefices with cure of souls annexed to such digni- 
ties and prebends, and forming respectively the corps of e ach. 

The revenues arising from benefices so annexed are also enjoyed 
by some of the remaining dignitaries and prebendaries who do not 
belong to any chapter. The amount of these cannot at present 
be accurately ascertained—but it is comparatively inconsider- 
able ; and if the whole yearly revenue received by these remaining 
persons were added to the above-mentioned sum of L.1! 52,660, 
they probably would not raise it to more than L.160,000. 

We are enabled to exhibit with more accuracy that portion of 
these revenues which is enjoyed by those dignitaries and preben- 
daries, not in their mixed character of dignitary or prebendary 
conjoined with that of parochial minister, but which belongs 
strictly and peculiarly to the dignitary or prebendary, and may 
be regarded as the compensation for the performance of such 
duties as are annexed respe ‘ctively to each. The gross amount 
of the yearly revenues of this part of the Irish C hurch establish- 
ment, exclusive of the incomes of the benefices with cure of souls, 
forming the corps of the dignities and prebends, is estimated by 
the Commissioners at L.40,323, 4s. 21d. Of this L.31,329, 
17s. 63d. belongs to the Heudeasios and L.8, 993, 6s. 74d. to the 
prebend: iries. But in this estimate are included the revenues . 
the deanery of Christ's Church, Dublin, and the prebends « 
Glankeen, Isert-Laurence, and Athnett, which are annexed a 
bishoprics, and have been already included in the — of 
episcopal revenues. ‘These amount to L.5841, 12s. 14d., and 
must be deducted when we estimate together the revenue of the 
archbishops, and bishops, and those of the other dignified clergy. 

The revenues of the dignities and prebends arise in some 
instances from rents of ‘lands or houses, and fines on renewals, 
‘ but more commonly from the rectorial tithes or portions thereof 
‘of parishes, which were originally appropriated to their use 
‘and sustentation.’ There are forty-two dignities and fifty-two 
prebends which have not any benefices with cure of souls annexed 
to them ; and in the case of these, says the Report, ‘ where the 
* revenues arise merely from lands or the appropriation of tithes, 
* without having any spiritual duties thereunto annexed, the cure 
¢ of souls is vested in the vicars of the respective parishes, thereby 
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‘rendering these dignities and prebends mere s‘nerure offices, 
‘save and except the duty of preaching occasionally in the 
‘ respective cathedral churches.’ If we separate the character of 
the dignity or prebend from the parochial ministry which, in 
many instances, is associated with it, we may extend to all of 
them the observation which seems, in the language of the Report, 
to be applicable only to 94; namely, that they are ‘ mere sinecure 
‘ offices, save and except the duty of preaching occasionally in 
‘the respective cathedral churches.’ But we have already seen 
that by the confession of the holders, in seventy-five instances 
they are not rescued even by this exception from the character 
of sinecures, and that they have annexed to them ‘ no duties what- 
‘ever.’ It may be not uninteresting to ascertain what amount of 
yearly revenue is received by the holders of these absolute and 
admitted sinecures ; and not only received by them in right of 
such offices, but received as the peculiar revenues of the offices 
independent of any annexation, and, as we may assume, as a 
remuneration for the performance of supposed duties which do 
not exist. Irom the digest of the enquiry into the revenues and 
patronage of all dignitaries, we learn ‘ the gross amount of the 
* yearly revenues of the dignities on an average of three years 
‘ending 3lst Dec. 1831, exclusive of the income of any benefice 
* with cure which may form the corps of such dignities ;? and we 
find that (with this qualification) of the above-mentioned admit- 
ted sinecurists 


Rn 8. 
14 Deans receive 5,289 4 
8 Precentors, 1,249 8 3} 
3 Chancellors, 244 2 6G} 
4 Treasurers, 441 3 5} 
2 Provosts, 458 16 05 
7 Archdeacons, 2,550 18 6 





Making a total of 10,233 13 


The revenues of these absolute and admitted sinecures partake 
largely of that irregularity which pervades every part of the Irish 
Church system. ‘Their worth quoad duty, being null, is equal, 
whether as compared with other denominations or w ith their fellows 
of the same—but not so their pecuniary value. ‘The ‘no duties’ 
of the Dean of Raphoe obtain L.1491, 19s. per annum ; the ‘no 
* duties’ of the Dean of Ross get no more than L.91. The 
precentorship of Lismore for its * no duties’ receives the annual 
sum of 1.448, 9s. 2d.—the equally efficient precentorship of 
Kilfenora, receives only L.31, 12s. ‘The revenues of the sinecure 
treasurerships vary from L.214, 10s. to L.66, 8s. Of the two 
provosts, who have neither of them as provosts any thing to do, 
VOL. LXI, NO. CXXIV, 2k 
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one gets L.360 per annum, the other only L.98. The Archdea- 

con of Meath, unencumbered with any duties, has L.723, 18s. 10d. 
—the equally unencumbered Archdeacon of Ardfert has only 
L.69, 4s. 64d. Never had sinecurists less apparent reason to be 
satisfied with impartiality in the distribution of good things. 
But the case is stronger still: it is evident, with respect to all 
these dignities, that the revenue of the office has no relation to 
the duty, and that the amount of each (when the latter has any 
existence) are determined by circumstances quite independent. 
They are distributed apparently in as complete defiance of any 
imaginable rule or connexion, as if blanks and prizes, ‘ duties’ 
and ‘no duties,’ incomes of various amounts, and no incomes at 
all, had been drawn and assigned to each respectively by lot. 
The list contains every variety of anomalous collocation, from 
the dignity with ‘ no duties,’ and L.1490, 19s. per annum, down 
to the archdeaconry of Armagh, on which is entailed * examina- 
‘ tion of candidates for orders ;—attending all pre ser conse- 
‘ crations of churches, confirmations, and ordinary and triennial 
‘ visitations through the province: preaching in the cathedral 
‘church seven times in the year, and attending meetings of 
‘the chapter,’ without any exclusive revenues at all.‘ hese 
inequalities appear strikingly in the incomes of the Irish deans 

even including the revenues of the annexed benefices ac 
cure of souls, ‘which form the corps of the respectiv e deancries 


Use 


The richest (except Christ Church, which is annexed to the 
bishopric of Kildare) is Derry; of which the average income is 
L.3710; next stands cae which is L.2815, and Ossory, L.2256. 
The poorest are Clonmacnois with L.73, and Ross with L.91. 
The majority are between L.400 and L.1000 per annum. But 
the deans are not dependent solely on the incomes of their deane- 
ries and the benefices annexed. Of 33 deans, 22 hold other 
benefices besides those annexed, which form the corps of their 
respective deaneries. ‘These are principally the poorer deane- 
ries; but among those which do not come under that description 
is that of Ossory, and also of St Patrick, of which the income 
is L.1997. At the same time, the dean of Kilfenora, with an 
income of only L.482—of Ferns with L.900, and of Connor 
with L.965, hold no other benefices in addition to those, which 
constitute the corps of their respective deaneries. The whole 
average income, exclusive of such pluralities, received by the 33 
deans (including Christ Church, and excluding the bene fices an- 
nexed to the deaneries of Kilmore and Ardagh) is L.35,499. It is 
unnecessary to investigate the _ proportions which are received by 
the other denominations of dignities. We may “ne mention 
that the corporate revenues of the deans and chapters are very 
small, being only L.1042, 1ts. 5d. per annum, and belonging 
only to ¢wo out of 380 chapters—those of Kildare and Watertord, 
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There are also subordinate ecclesiastical corporations belonging 
to some of the cathedral churches, called minor canonries and 
vicar-choralships, and which possess separate revenues. ‘ With 
‘regard to the minor and petty canonries,’ says the Report of 
the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Enquiry, ‘ there appear to be 

only two cathedral churches in which they are known to exist; 
namely, those of St Patrick’s, Dublin, and Ardfert, the 
canons belonging to the cathedral church of Kildare being 
merely canons of that church, and not minor canons. As 
respects the corporations called vicars-choral, they are eleven in 
number, and have been founded in tlie cathedral churches of 
Armagh; Christ Church, Dublin; St Patrick’s, Dublin; St 
Canice, Kilkenny; Limerick, Cashel, Lismore, Cork, Ross, 
Cloyne, and Tuam. All these corporations consist, for the 
most part, of several and distinct persons, who were incorporated 
hy the names of minor canons, canons of the cathedral church of 
Kildare, or vicars-choral, and have been endowed (with the excep- 
tion of the canons of Kildare) with lands or tithes, or both, 
amounting tothe gross sum of L.10,525, 19s.54d., for the purpose, 
it would seem, in the case of the minor canons, of the due per- 
formance of divine service, or, in that of the vicars-choral, of 
the support and institution of the choral services within their 
cathedral churches respectively.’ 

While considering the revenues of the deans and chapters, 
we must not overlook a species of ecclesiastical property which is 
under their peculiar management, namely, the economy estates 
belonging to the cathedral churches. ‘These estates exist in only 
sixteen out of the thirty chapters, and the aggregate of their 
average annual income amounts to L.11,055, 14s. 7jd. The 
purposes to which these funds are properly applicable are the 
repairs of the cathedrals, the maintenance of the officers and ser- 
vants belonging to them, and providing things requisite for the 
celebration of service. It appears that there are 30 cathedrals in 
all—twoin Dublin, and one in each of the other dioceses, except 
Meath, Kilmore, and Ardagh, and that all of these are in tole- 
rably good repair, except Armagh, Ross, Kilfenora, and Clonfert. 
Ten of the 80 are kept in repair by the revenues arising from the 
economy estates. Others are made parochial, or are parochial 
churches, that have been made cathedral, and have their expenses 
defrayed by parochial assessment, or partly by assessment and 
partly by contributions from the deans and chapters. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the estimates above-mentioned, 
in order to ascertain the whole amount, on an average of three 
years, ending December, 1831, of the revenues of the archbishops 
and | ishops, and the chapters, and all other revenues connected 
with the cathedral service of the Established Church in Ireland, 
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It stands as follows :-— 

Archbishops and bishops, : ‘ L.151,127 12 
Corporate revenues of deans and chapters, 1,042 11 
The economy estates of cathedral churches, 11,055 14 
Revenues of the subordinate ecclesiastical 

corporations, such as minor-canonries, 

vicar-choralships, &c., : : 10,525 19 
Revenues of all dignities and prebends, ex- 

clusive of the incomes of the benefices 

with cure of souls, forming the corps of 

all such dignities and prebends, and de- 

ducting those which are annexed to E pis- 

copal dignities, ; ° ° 34,481 12 05 

Total, . L.208,233 9 11! 

The “* are the annual revenues of the Established Chureh in 
Ireland, exclusive of the incomes of parochial benefices, with 
cure of souls; from which source, as we have already seen, in- 
comes to the amount of more than L..112,009 are, in addition to 
the preceding, possessed by the dignitaries and prebendaries of 
the Irish Church. 

A complete statement of the incomes of parochial benefices, 
which is promised in the first Report of the Commissioners 
on [Ecclesiastical Revenue and Patronage, is not yet before 
the public. We are, nevertheless, enabled, from the Reports 
already presented, and from other sources, to obtain such facts 
as will afford considerable insight into the temporal condition of 
this important part of the Establishment. 

The revenues of the parochial benefices of Ireland arise mainly 
from two sources gle! v¢ land and tithe. ‘Thereis a third source, 
called minister’s money, arising from a house-tax, and being a 
substitute for ees which . only in certain city parishes. 
The quantity of ¢lebe land in Ireland is 91,137 acres, of which 
above 87,0 00 acres are sup sia “i to be profits able. Of this pro- 
fitable elebe above 70,000 acres are in the province of Armagh, 
above 5000 in that of Dublin, 71350 in Cashel, and 1770 in 
Tuam. Of the parochial benefices, it is stated in Mr Erck’s 
Keclesiastical Register, 990 are possessed of glebe, of which 416 
are in the province of Armagh, 183 in the province of Dublin, 
316 in Cashel, and 76 in Tuam. ‘This distribution gives to each of 
the benefiecs in the province of Armagh possessing glebe land 
an average of 174 profitable acres, to those of Dublin 28%, to 
those of Cashel 22!, and to those of Tuam 23%. If we estimate 
the average annual value of glebe land at 15s. an acre, this part 
of the church revenues amounts to L.65,250 per annum. 

A much ampler source of revenue is tithe; the amount of 
which we are not yet able to ascertain with perfect accuracy ; 
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complete returns of tithe composition for every parish in Ireland 
not having yet been received and given to the public. It is esti- 
mated, however, that the total amount of tithes in Ireland are 
L.665,000. There were 2250 parishes under composition at the 
end of 1834, to the amount of L.644,000; of which above 
L..527,000 was payable to ecclesiastical persons, and somewhat 
less than L.117,000 to lay improprietors. ‘There remained be- 
tween 70 and 80 parishes not yet under composition, and the 
estimated amount from these was about L.21,000. The average 
umount of composition for cach parish in Ireland is about L.286. 
In Derry, which is highest, it is about L.564 for each parish ; 
in Kilfenora, which is lowest, about L.119; in Clogher the ave- 
rage is about L.480; in Cloyne, L.460; in Cork, and Ross, 
and in Dromore, above L.400. Such are the revenues of the 
parochial benefices of the Church of Ireland. But the distribu- 
tion of these revenues, viewed in connexion with other cireum- 
stances of no slight influence on the spiritual welfare of the 
Church of Ireland, is more worthy of consideration than their 
total amount. Let it be borne in mind, that these revenues are 
derived in part from benefices in which no duties are performed 
in return; and in which, under existing circumstances, the most 
zealous and meritorious incumbent is compelled to be a sinecurist. 
There are 157 benefices in Ireland, in which there is no resident 
clergyman, and no service is performed i n a place of worship ; 
and there are 41 in which there is also no member of the Esta- 
hlished Church. Thirty-six benefices of this latter class, in the 
whole of which there is no church, no resident clergyman, no 
member of the Established Church, derive incomes from tithe alone, 
exclusive of glebe lands, to the amount of L.4142. The income 
of one of these benefices from tithe alone, is L.240; of ano- 
ther, L.238. ‘There are some others which have each more than 
1.150; and the average of all is above L.100. In England, 
where the Church is by some said to be richly endowed, there 
are 3528 benefices, containing, probably, as many members of 
the Establishment as there are in the whole of Ireland, in none of 
which does the income exceed L.150 a-year, and of which the 
average is much less than that of these Irish benefices, in which 
no single member of the Church exists. 

We will give a further view, still more detailed, of this dispro- 
portion between endowments and duties, by which the Church of 
Ireland is so lamentably characterised. We will lay before the 
reader a list of 50 benefices, in none of which the members of the 
Established Church exceed 25. We will show the number of 
such persons in each benefice; the number of clergymen belong- 
ing to each ; whether any clergyman is resident within the Limite ; 
whether there is any church ; and the amount of income derived 


from tithe, and payable to ecclesiastical persons :— 
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Number of 
Members of 
the Establish. 
ed Church. 


Name of Benefice. 


Crooke, 

Lisnakil, 
Kilbarrymeadon, 
Kilmolash, 
Kilrush, 

Modeligo (union), 
Mora, » 
Outeragh (union), 


Rossmire, . 


Seskeinane, 
Geal, ° 
Hoare Abbey, 
Kilmore, 
Loughmoe, . 
Templeree, . 
Templebredin, 


Ardagh, ° 


Carrigdownane, 
Clenne, ° 
Clonmult, . 
Dingindonovan, 
Killmahon, 
Killnemartry, 
Marshalstown, 


Mogeesha, 


Tullilease, 
Wallstown, 
Whitechurch, 
Cullen, ‘ 
St Michael ( D® dv 
of Cork), . § 
Ballinvoher, . 
Garfiney, . 
Killemlagh, 
Kinnard, ° 
Ardagh (De of 2 
Limerick) § 
Dromin, 
Effin, 
Grange, 
Killeedy, 
Mahoonagh, . 
Assey, ° 
Kilshyne, 
Moymet, ‘ 
Bally M‘ William, 
Gilbertstown 
Tullowmoy, 
Balscaddan, . 
Taghadoe, . 
Mayne, > 
Poleroan, " 


Number of 


Clergymen of 
Estab. Church 


belonging to 
the Benefice. 
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Whether Clergymen 


reside within it. 


no resident clerg. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

a resident clerg. 
(curate residing 
2 near officiates. 
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This list requires no comment. We could have given a larger 
list, similar in character; but these instances will suffice. é But,’ 
some may say, ‘ these are culled specimens, partially selected, 
‘ from every part of Ireland.” ‘True—they are from every pro- 
vince, and from fifteen out of thirty-two dioceses. We wished to 
show that such instances are not confined to any single part of 
Ireland. But, that we may not be accused of invidious selec- 
tion, we will next give a brief statement of the condition of one 
whole diocese. 

In the diocese of Emly, out of a total population of 98,363, 
the numbers of the Established Church are 1246, or only 14 per 
cent of the whole. They have 15 places of worship and 31 clergy- 
men. ‘The diocese, which contains 42 parishes with provision 
for cure of souls, is divided into 17 benefices, in seven of which 
the incumbent is resident, and is non-resident in the remaining 
ten, in five of which no divine service is performed. In one of 
these there is no member of the Established Church; in three 
others there are less than twenty ; in only four do they exceed 
100; in only one do they exceed 200. 'T he aver ive amount of 
tithe-compositions for each parish in this diocese exceeds L.210 ; 
the total amount exceeds L.7000. The dignitaries and preben- 
daries of this diocese, in right of their dignities and prebends, and 
the benefices forming the corps of each, have separate revenues, 
to the annual amount of L.4554, 10s. 64d. ‘The united incomes 
of the 17 benefices in the diocese amount to L.7967, 18s. 5d. 
There is an economy estate of 111 acres, and there have been 
granted for building churches and glebe-houses, L.5670 in gifts, 
and L.4320 in loans. Such is a compendious view of the state 
of the church in the diocese of Emly—and here again we abstain 
from comment: we have stated facts which ean speak for them- 
selves. 

But some may say, ‘ you have taken your instance from the 
© south of Ireland: look at the north.’ We will do so, and in so 
doing, we will recall the forcible words of the present Attorney- 
General for Ireland, in his able speech in his place in Parliament 
on the 2d of April, and quote the instances which he took by 
preference ‘ from a county which has been described as one of the 
‘ most Protestant of the north of Ireland.’ The instances which 
follow are those which he quoted, and the statements are his in 
every respect, except the population, which is that given by the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction :— 

County of Monaghan. 

1. Magheracloone.—198 \stablished Church, 8449 Roman 
Catholics. Value of living, L.430 in tithes, with a glebe-house, 
and 42 acres of land, making a total of L.556 perannum, ‘* The 
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¢ incumbent generally resides at Bath, and visits his parish once 

* a-year ; ; the duty is “done by a stipendiary curate.’ 

2. Carrickmacross.—607 Established Church, 275 Presbyte- 
rians, 12,069 Roman Catholics. Value of living L.700 in tithes, 
glebe-houses, and 140 acres of land; total, L.1120.  * [ncum- 
* bent resides at Armagh; duty done by stipendiary curate.’ 

a. Donaghmoine.—470 Established Church, 14,003 Roman 
Catholics. Value of living, tithes, L.1050, gle idan, and 50 
acres; total, L.1233. Incumbent non-resident, living in a dis- 
tant benefice of considerable value, which he also enjoys; duty 
performed by stipendiary curate. 

4. Killany.—56 Vstablished Church, 4912 Roman Catholics. 
Value of living, L.500 in tithes, glebe-house, and 80 acres ; total 
value, L.750. Incumbent resides near Dublin; duty performed 
by a stipendiary curate. 

5. Enniskeen.—136 Established Church, 3680 Roman Catho- 
lics. Value of tithes, 1..500, glebe-house, and 80 acres; total 
value, L.750. Incumbent non-resident. 


‘Here,’ said Mr Sergeant Perrin, ‘is a district of five parishes in Pro- 
testant Ulster: in all, the incumbents are non-resident. The duty is per- 
formed by curates ; and I believe well, and assiduously, and satisfactorily 
performed, by stipendiary curates—satisfactorily to the Protestant inha- 
bitants, by stipendiary curates with small incomes. 

‘I never will consent to this state of things, that, while L.750 a-year 
is abstracted to meet the claims of the Church, th 1e whole of the religious 
duties should be performed by a person rece iving a small stipend only, 
and that the remainder, whether it be L.400 or L.600, or, as in other 
parishes, much more a-year, should go to be dissipated by an indiy!tual 
residing at Bath, or at Kingstown. 

‘I am not one of those who would wineraw any thing from the in- 
comes of the Protestant working clergy ; on the contrary, I mount seek 
to place those members of that body in a situation more becoming their 

sacred calling, and more independent, by giving every actual incuwbent, 
that is, every clergyman doing duty, not less than L.200 or L 25) per 
annum, instead of L.75. I would then apply the remaining 1.500 in 
parishes producing L.750 per annum to the original purpose, namely, 
the religious education and moral improvement of the rest of the pavish- 
ioners. But it is said this would be spoliation—this would ke robhing 
the Church, and endangering property. Who talks of robbing the 
t 


Church, and yet sustains the present system? Is it not robbing the 


Church to get the business of that Church done for a small stipend, per- 
haps for L.75 per annum, an | to rece ‘ive the difference without labour, 

and expend it in a foreign country ? Is not this spoliation, misapp tlica- 
tion, and diversion of the funds to purpose s not ecclesiastical 7 1 deny 
that such an application of the funds, as making provision for a suitable 
income for the working incumbent, and giving the residue to the moral 
and religious education of the parishioners, is liable to the imputation of 
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Church robbery. I say, they who divert it from these purposes to indi- 
vidual emolument are the spoliators—they who prefer the man to the 
duty—who regard and provide for the churchman, not the Church—they 
divert, they misapply, they spoliate and rob the Church.’ 

In these sentiments we cordially concur, and we have preferred 
to convey them again in the eloquent language of the learned 
member—language the force of which we cannot t hope to improve, 
and which derives added weight from the authority of the speaker 
—rather than express them in words of our own. 

To all statements exhibiting the disproportioned wealth of 
Irish benefices, there is one favourite answer. * True, the income 
‘is nominally great, but the incumbent does not receive it;’ and 
then an accomplished orator will depict, in moving terms, the 
sad privations of these possessors of nominal wealth; and forget- 
ting for a moment that fundamental article of Tory faith, that to 
lesson the t temporalities i is to impair the spiritu: il strength of the 
Church, adds, ‘ it is possible that this training in the school of 
‘aftliction, this public exhibition of undeserved wrong, may 
* conciliate towards the sufferers, and towards the faith which 
‘ they profess, a feeling of respect, which may predispose the pub- 
‘ lic mind to receive the salutary influence of a pure and tolerant 
‘religion. * And is it a defence of the existing system to say, 
that the incumbents cannot obtain their incomes % ‘Defence! It 
is the bitterest condemnation. Doubly reprehe nsiblei is that system 
which affixes the odium of undue wealth to those whom it cannot 
actually relieve from poverty—which persecutes the incumbent 
with the injurious record, that he is entitled to an excessive re- 
muneration which it does not enable him to enjoy. ‘Tell us, if 
you will, that the incumbents of the 36 benefices, in the whole 
of which there is no church, no resident clergyman, no Protestant 
of the establishment, do not receive one farthing of the L.4142 
to which they are entitled ; and we tell vou in reply that your 
apology is a condemnation of the existing system as strong as 
any thing that we can utter. If you cannot afford to these 
incumbents the means of comfort, s save them at least from the 
unjust imputation of being afHuent sinecurists—save them from 
the undeserved repro: ach of enjoying incomes for which they per- 
form no service in return, 

We adverted, in a preceding Number, to a criterion of success 
or failure on the part of the Established Church in Ireland, 
which we shall now endeavour to apply. The absolute, or even 
comparative decrease in the numbers of a religious sect, is gene- 


* Sir Robert Peel's Speech, April 2. See Mirror of Parliament. 
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rally admitted to be presumptive evidence of some defect in its 
organizi ition ; or of a want of efficienc *y or due attention in those 
who govern and conduct it. We have now, for the first time, a 
very complete and authentic statement of the present numbers of 
the members of the Established Church and of other religious 
denominations in Ireland. For the purpose of comparison we 
want only similar evidence from former periods; and, with this 
view, we will bring together such scattered materials as we have 
been able to collect. 
Our earliest authority is Sir William Petty, who, in the reign 
- Charles II., estimates the Protestants as being to the Roman 
Catholics in the proportion of three to eight. This proportion 
nearly coincides with the estimate made ‘about 1733 by Maule, 
Bishop of Dromore, who, as we are told by Anderson in his 
‘ History of Commerce,’ calculated that ‘ there were at least 
¢ 9.000,000 people in all Ireland, of which there are very near 
¢ 600,000 Protestants, and somewhat above 1,400,000 Papists, 
‘or near 2} Papists to 1 Protestant,’ which would make the 
latter to the former in the proportion of 3 to 7}. ‘This estimate 
is supported by the returns made by the hearth-money collectors, 
in 1732 and 1733, of * the number of Protestant and Popish 
‘ families in the several counties and provinces of Ireland,’ and 
which gave the following census for the four civil provinces :— 
Protestant Families. Papist Families. 
Ulster, ; 62,620 38,459 
Leinster, . 25,238 92,424 
Munster, . 13,337 106,407 
Connaught, 4,299 44,133 


105,494 281,423 


According to this statement Protestants were to Roman Catho- 
lies in the proportion of 3 to 8. An estimate still more favour- 
able to Protestantism was advanced by Burke, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory, in his ‘ Hibernia Dominicana ;’ in 
which, while making the total population, in 1731, 2,010,331, 
or nearly the same as Bishop Maule, he divides them differ- 
ently ; making the Protestants 700,563, and the Roman Catholies 
1,309,768, being in the proportion of about 3 to 53. Thus 
the least exaggerated of these estimates of the number of Pro- 
testants a century ago makes them to the Catholics as 3 to 8 
The proportion which they now bear is only 3 to 123. 

It appears from Smith’s * History of C ork,’ that in 1732 there 
were, in the county of Cork, of Protestants 40,686, of Roman 
Catholics 223,737, ‘being about 1 to 54 

In the dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, which are almost 
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identical with the limits of the county, there were, in 1834, 
56,675 Protestants, and 734,694 Roman Catholics, being about 
1 to 13. 

It appears from Tighe’s ‘ History of Kilkenny,’ that in 1781 
the total population of that county was 42,108, of whom 5238 
were Protestants and 36,870 Roman Catholics, being as 1 to 
64. In 1834, in the diocese of Ossory, which is almost identical 
with the limits of the county of Kilke nny, we find 12,477 Pro- 
testants and 209,848 Roman Catholics, being as 1 to 16. It 
appears from the report of a Paliamens: wy committee, that in 
1731 the Protestants in Mayo were to the ‘Roman Catholies in 
that county as 1 to 12. In 1834 they are only as 1 to 30. The 
population of the dincme of Cloyne, i in 1731, as returned by 
the Protestant bishop to the L ords’ committee on the state of 
Popery, was as follows :—Protestants 14,200, Roman Catholics 
80,500. In 1834, the Protestants in the same diocese were 
only 14,075, while the Roman Catholics have increased to 
328,402. 

We alluded, in a previous Number, to a return of the popula- 
tion in 1731, quoted by Mr Ward in his speech in May, 1884, 
of benefices in the diocese of Ossory, and which, as compared 
with the present population, exhibits a decrease of the Protestant 
population, We find also a return, of the same date, quoted by 
Mason in his Parochial Survey, from Fiddown in the same 
diocese, which gives a population of 1739 persons, of whom 300 
were Protestants. In 1834, in the parish of Fiddown, were 
4428 persons, of whom 568 were Protestants; in the union, 
6219, of whom 608 were Protestants—exhibiting, whether we 
take the larger or smaller division, a diminished proportion of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics, as compared with the return of 
1731. 

Approaching nearer to the present time, we find quoted by 
Wakefield, in his elaborate work on Ireland, an abstract of 
returns made in 1766 by the several parish ministers and curates, 
and preserved in the Record Office in Dublin. It exhibits the 
numbers of families, Protestant and Papist, in 27 dioceses, and 
in numerous parishes respecting which it is not stated to what 
diocese they belong. In several instances the returns do not 
include every parish i in the diocese, but from 17 dioceses the 
returns are complete ; and these we will exhibit in the following 
table, showing the proportion then borne by Protestants to 
Catholics, and also that of the present time, as collected from 
the census given in the Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction. 
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Protestant Papist Proportion Proportion 
families. fam ilies. in 1766, in 1834, 


Armagh, ‘ ; 8,0% 20 9,736 lto 1 to 
Derry, ; ‘ 13,236 9,586 lto 3 1 to 
Down and Connor, . 21,629 6,504 l10to 25 10to 
Dromore, ‘ > 6,093 3,900 | 10to 6 10 to 
Raphoe, ‘ ‘ 6,596 7,700 lto 1! 1 to 
Kildare, ; : 4,240 14,393 1 to 
Kilmore and Ardagh, 4,546 21,433 1 to 
Cashel, " ; 1,037 | 9,795 1 to 
4,814 23,039 1 to 
1,534 | 12,971 1 to 
1,300 | 13,268 1 to 
- ‘ 905 8,933 | 1 to 
Killalla, ; ‘ 1,987 12,481 | 1 to 
Tuam . . : 2,234 | 20,521 | 1 to 


These are not selected—they are all the dioceses contained in 
the abstract, of which the retuens, with respect to families, were 
complete ; and it is remarkable that in every instance a compari- 
son with the returns of the present time shows that the increase 
of Protestants in Ireland has not kept pace with that of Roman 
Catholics. Censuses of later date, and of single benefices, or 
even parishes, still tell the same tale. In 1785 the population 
of Slane and Rathbenny, i in Meath, according to the census of a 
Roman Catholic priest, was as follows: __Protestants 230, Ro- 
man Catholics 3560; in 1834, Protestants 228, Roman Catholics 
4417. We will give the censuses of some other parishes quoted 
by Wakefield, Newenham, and Mason, with the dates of each, 
and compare them with those of 1834. 

Protestants. Roman Catholics. 
Ballintoy in 1803, . s 3052 521 

— in 1834, . ; 3954 1001 
Christ church, St Nicholas, and 

part of St Finbarrs, in Cork, - 5169 18,755 

in 1807, 

St a and St Finbarrs . 4147 27,456 
Clonmel in 1808, ; 3000 9000 

— in 1834, 1271 9555 
Granard in 1808, 790 6821 

— in 1834, ; ‘ 656 9142 
Abbeylara in 1808, ‘ . 194 1909 

om in 1834, 167 3114 
Ballymore in 1808, . 15 families. 150 ditto. 
ome in 1834, ‘ 114 persons, 2535 
Kilmichael in 1809, ; 12 families. 703 ditto. 
o- in 1834, 70 persons. 6316 
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Attempts were made somewhat later to ascertain the propor- 
tion of Protestants and Catholics; and they still exhibited a re- 
sult more favourable to the former than exists at present. Such 
an attempt was made by the Rev. E. Groves during the progress 
of the census of 1813; and, he says, in an account which he 
published, ‘ the conclusion he found himself authorized to draw 
* was as follows :— 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
In the Province of Armagh, ] 1} 
— Dublin, 5 
— Cashel, 10 
— Tuam, . 20 
Alllreland, . 7 4 23° 


“4 


Now, the present proportion of these, for each province, are 
respectively, Armagh, 1 to 13; Dublin, 1 to 53; Cashel, 1 to 
18; Tuam, 1 to 26; Ireland, | to 4}. 

A little earlier, Newenham, in his *‘ Enquiry into the Progress 
‘and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland,’ observes, that in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, Roman Catholics are to Pro- 
testants as 9 to 1. In the provinces of Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam, of which the limits coincide nearly with the above, they 
are now as 13 to 1. A passage in a letter from Mr Shaw Mason 
to Lord Whitworth, then Lord-lieutenant, indicates an increase 
of Catholics, and a decrease of Protestants, during the last 20 
years, and in the most Protestant part of Ireland. He says, 
that from returns, furnished by the Established clergy, from above 
200 parishes, containing a population of about 750,000, it ap- 
pears, * that in one of the parishes of the dioceses of Down and 
* Connor, there is neither Protestant of the Established Church 
‘nor Roman Catholic; and in three other parishes of the same 
‘ diocese there is not a single Roman Catholic.’ There was then 
one parish without a Protestant of the Established Church ; and 
Jour parishes without a Roman Catholic. How stands the case 
at present ? No parish, or even portion of a parish, without a 
Roman Catholic ; and seven parishes, or parts of parishes, includ- 
ed in different benefices, in which there is no member of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

We have little confidence in the statistics of the last century, 
and cannot consider the censuses of that period entitled to impli- 
cit belief. But it is remarkable that, with respect to the com- 
parative increase of Protestants and Catholics, these various state- 
ments, at different periods, and occasionally from opposite sources, 
all point the same way; all tend to show that, in former times, Pro- 
testants were more numerous in Ireland, compared with Catholics, 
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than they are at present. To such a mass of concurrent testi- 
mony we, therefore, cannot refuse a credit which we might reason- 
ably be unwilling to give to any one of these statements singly, 
We must not however overlook the possible influence of such 
circumstances as the greater poverty of the Catholic population, 
which may render them less able to emigrate; the recklessness 
by which such poverty is often accomp: anied ; and the encourage- 
ment said to be given to improvident marriages, with a view to 
increase the fees of the Catholic clergy on marriages and baptisms. 
These circumstances may perhaps, in some degree, account for 
the Catholic population being now more numerous, compared 
with Protestants, than at a former period. But these consi- 
derations are very insufficient to explain the difference which ap- 
pears to exist. The ‘y will not militate against the conclusion, that 
Protestantism in Ireland has been progressively dwindling under 
the pressure of its vast and costly establishment. When we view 
these ominous tokens of decline, in addition to all the woes, the 
heart-burnings, the turbulence, the unchristian feuds of that long 
ill-yoverned and ungovernable land, we cannot hesitate to acknow- 
ledge the failure; and to add, in the words so lately uttered by 
Sir Robert Peel, * you say, and you say with truth, that the 
€ Irish Church has not hitherto succeeded in effecting the great 
* objects for which it was established.’ 

And yet this failing Church has not languished from the dimi- 
nution of its temporalities, and the denial of needful support. 
Let it not be supposed that its temporal condition is one of 
lapse from pristine splendour, and that it is languishing from 
neglect of the due application of pecuniary aid. We find that 
there are 210 benefices in which there i is no church. But let it be 
told, that of the 1338 churches now in Ireland, 474 have been 
erected since the year 1800, by means a Parliamentary aid, at 
the expense of L.445,180; and 134 in the eighteenth century, 
by the same means, for L.61,580—making a total of 608 churches, 
at the expense of L.506,.760. 

There are still 535 benefices without glebe-houses, yet 480 
glebe-houses have been built since the commencement of the 
present century, at the gross expense of L..336,881; and a pre- 
vious sum of L.16,775 seems to have been e x pen led in a similar 
manner in the erection of 163 glebe-houses in the course of the 
previous century. Glebe lands have been purchased within the 
last fifty years at an expense of L.61,484; and 127 glebes, of 
which the extent is estimated at above 3500 acres, thus added to 
the property of the Church. It appears then, that, during the 
past and present century, and principally within the last thirty 
years, L.920,900 has been applied to the service of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, in addition to its annual revenues, 
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If the Irish Church has failed, as the preceding facts abun- 
dantly evince, and as is admitted by Sir Robert Peel—failed 
from no want of pecuniary aid—from no want of temporal power 
—where, let us ask, shall we find the remedies which the true 
and judicious friends of the Church most ardently desire? We 
answer, the remedies must consist in carefully removing the 
anomalies and deformities of the present system, and bringing 
the whole establishment into stricter conformity with the exist- 
ing state of the Episcopalian Protestant population. 

If Ireland were a country with which a legislature was enabled 
to deal without reference to existing ecclesiastical institutions—if it 
were now intended for the first time to combine the scattered Epis- 
copalian Protestants of that country into an Established Church— 
to endow this Church, to appoint ‘clergymen, and to divide the 
land into districts or benefices, in each of which the appointed 
clergyman should perform divine service, and devote himself to the 
religious instruction of the people under his peculis ir care—what, 
let us ask, would be the principle on which, in distributing the 
means of religious instruction, the Legislature should be guided ? 
The first point to be determined would be—what number of 
clergymen and of places of worship would be sufficient. If the 
population were every where of almost equal density, these 
points might be determined with comparative ease. In appor- 
tioning cler, gymen to populs ition, the example of this country 
might be rendered available ; and if it appeared that in nume- 
rous instances, with a population of similar density, one clergy- 
man had satisfactorily, and worthily, and without difficulty, per- 
formed his duties as a parish priest, to a certain number of 
parishioners of his own persuasion, this number might safely 
be accepted as a standard, Again, places of worship might 
in such eases be equally distributed throughout the country, 
with only this limit to the restriction of numbe r, that there 
should be ; a sufficiency to admit of such proximity to the abode 
of every member of the church, as might enable eac h, without 
great ditlie ulty, to attend divine service. But where, asin Ireland, 
the Episcopalian Protestant population is of a very unequi al density 
—where, comparing diocese with diocese, it varies from twenty-six 
per cent to less than one per cent of the total population—where 
it varies from 220 to 1000 acres, as in Clogher, to scarcely more 
than eight to 1000 acres, as in the diocese of ‘Tuam :—when we 
find it here close ‘ly congregated in large towns, there thinly scat- 
tered over large rural districts—where, in an extent of many 
square miles, no Protestant can be found ;—to a country so 
circumstanced a different rule must be applied: and though 
we may avail ourselves as before of a standard drawn from some 
one degree of density, and adopt it as a pivot for our calculation, 
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yet in such calculation new elements must be applied. The 
duties of a clergyman, and the sphere of his exertions, are limited 
both by the number of persons under his care, and the extent of 
surface which his benefice comprises. In the performance of his 
duties as a parochial clergyman, he ought to visit every house, 
and to be acquainted with every person—to attend the sick—to 
comfort the atHicted—to admonish the erring—and to carry reli- 
gious consolation and advice to the abode of all who need it. 
The locality and degree of dispersion of his flock are therefore 
elements which materially affect this important branch of his 
duties. ‘The labour of thus attending to 100 persons oo 
over an extent of ten square miles, would probably be as great 

as that of bestowing equal care on 1000 persons collected within 
the space of one. ‘The labours of the clergyman must there- 
fore be estimated by a compound ratio of “numbers and area, 
varying inversely ; or, in other words, as in the preceding hypo- 
thetical case, the sum of the numbers multiplied together will 
afford an approximation to a comparative view of the weight 
of duties in each benefice. In towns where almost an uniform 
density prevails, such calculation need not be applied; but it 
would be difficult to apportion justly amongst the unequally 
distributed population of the rural districts, without adopting 
some such mode of calculation, or without at least keeping in 
view the principle on which it is founded. But we are not advo- 
cating a division founded solely on a rigid adherence to a nume- 
rical standard. Other circumstances must be considered. Area is 
made an element of our calculation, because distance increases 
the labours of the clergyman. We must therefore not overlook 
such local circumstances as tend still further to increase his la- 
bours. Hills, morasses, unfordable rivers, few, bad, and circui- 
tous roads; whatever, in short, makes communication difficult 
between him and his parishioners, must be also taken into the 
account. But these circumstances cannot be so expressed in 
figures as to be rendered elements of numerical calculation. The 
numerical standard should therefore be taken merely as the basis 
of an arrangement which must be moditied discre tionally, in com- 
pliance with such local peculiarities as a survey of the country 

may have brought to light. 

If there were no existing places of worship, and it were to be 
determined in what number, and of what dimensions they 
should be built, we would say let each be placed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of its respective benefice. Let the form of that 
benefice approach to the square or circular, rather than to the 
oblong; and, if possible, let the distance of any member of the 
Established Church, from his place of worship, not exceed five 
miles, As for the capacity of the church, it must of course have 
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reference to the number of the congregation that can be expected 
to attend. 

We have slightly sketched a plan for the division of Ireland 
into benefices,—a plan which may be supposed applicable to that 
country, if no division already existed. Is it practic ‘able—is it 
permissible to apply this principle to the present circumstances of 
Ireland—to the reconstruction, where expedient, of that ecclesias- 
tical division which already exists? That it is difficult cannot 
be doubted, but we can conceive no reason to deny that it is prac- 
ticable. ‘That it is permissible will, we doubt not, be admitted 
even by the conservative opponents of the appropriation of Church 
property to secular purposes. We have no doubt of their assent ; 
for we are armed with a precedent which they are not likel 
to reject. We will first venture to assume that the limits of a 
benefice are not less tangible than those of a diocese ; and having 
made this assumption, we will substitute ‘ benefice’ for ‘ dio- 
‘cese,’ and offer our recommendation in language which we 
trust is neither spoliatory nor irreligious—in the words of the 
first Report of the English Church Commission. In the words 
of that Report (with the exce ption above mentioned) we say, ‘al- 
* though various circumstances render it impossible to establish a 

* perfect equality of benefices, we are of opinion that the disparity 
which now exists between them will admit of considerable di- 
minution.’ 

* The extent of the duties ofa parochial minister, while it in- 
creases in some degree with the population, is also materially 
affected by the number and distance of parishes within each 
benefice. It is not, therefore, to population alone that we deem 
it right to look on the present occasion. Attention must like- 
wise be paid to other local circumstances.’ 

‘ We are not prepared to recommend any increase in the total 
number of benefices ; but we are of opinion, that, by the union 
of certain existing benefices, of which the combined duties will 
not be too onerous for a single clergyman ; and by the transfer, 
in some cases, of a district from one benefice to another, an 
arrangement may be made for the general performance of the 

‘ duties of a parochial minister more satisfactory than that which 
at present subsists.’ 

Thus, with the substitution above mentioned, speaks a Report, 
to which are appended the signatures of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Glou- 
cester, Lord Harrowby, Lord L yndhurst, and Sir Robert Peel. 

It then proceeds to recommend in detail the alteration of the 
territorial limits of every diocese in England, except three, and 
the erection of two new sees. Nor do its innovations end here. 
It proceeds to extend alterations to minor ecclesiastical divisions, 
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The adoption of the plan now suggested,’ says the Report, 
will involve the necessity of changing the limits of some arch- 
deaconries and rural deaneries. And we farther think that it will 
be highly expedient to place every parish within a deanery, and 
every deanery within an archdeaconry : and that no archdeaconry 
should extend into more than one diocese.’ 

* And we farther propose, that all parishes 1 not specified in this 
one report, which are locally situate in one diocese, but under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of another diocese, shall become 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese within 
which they are locally situate.’ If the limits and jurisdiction of 

bishoprics, archdeaconries, and rural deaneries may be thus dealt 
with in England, we can conceive no reason why, just cause 
being shown, sineation may not be extensively applied to the 
provinces, deaneries, and benefices of Ireland; bearing in view, 
as is contemplated by the English Church Commission, due at- 
tention to the existing rights of the present incumbents. 

Whilst the recommendations of the English Church Com- 
missioners afford a sanction to a redistribution of the benefices 
in Ireland, a measure which is now law, proposed and ably 
advocated by Lord Stanley, affords a prece dent for reducing 
within corresponding limits the numbers of the cle roy. We can 
see nothing sacrilegious in extending the provisions of “the Church 
Temporalities’ Act to a prospective reduction of the parochial 
clergy ; or to a further reduction of the number of its bishops, 
and the numerous dignitaries and prebendaries of the establish- 
ment. We can see nothing sacrilegious in extending the powers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed by that Bill, and 
causing them to act as trustees for the whole of the Church pro- 
perty in Ireland; issuing out of the fund thus created to every 
ecclesiastical person the “full amount of the sums which they are 
now entitled to receive during the term of their natural lives. 

We have stated the principle, on which it appears that a new 
division of Ireland into benefices might advantageously be made. 
We would say, let the requisite surveys be undertaken, and let 
the proposed limits be laid down and made known: and let all 
objections from such members of the Established Church as may 
be respectively affected by each change, be heard and considered; 
but let not the proposed division come into ope ration during thelives 
of present incumbents; unless the resident incumbents, the limits of 
whose benefices would be affected by such new datetvation, give 
thereto their free consent. Moreover, in applying this prineiple 
to our existing system, let not change be made unnecessarily ; 
and where the extent, form, and population of an existing bene- 
fice approach tolerably near to the proposed standard of redistribu- 
tion, let small deviations be disregarded, and let the ancient limits 
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remain untouched. Upon the death of the present incumbent 
of any benefice, of which the limits cannot be altered during the 
lives or non-consent of the incumbents of other adjoining benefices, 
let a clergyman be provisionally appointed to perform the duties 
according toits existing state ; andifit is a benefice in which, during 
the preceding year, divine service had not been publicly performed, 
and no clergyman had resided, let the commissioners be empow- 
ered to suspend the appointment altogether ; providing at the same 
time that parochial duties shall be performed for a small stipend 
by the clergyman of an adjoining benefice. Let the Commission- 
ers also be empowered and required, previous to a redivision of 
benefices, to extinguish all private rights of presentation by buy- 
ing up the advowsons; after which, and the repair of churches, 
and a sufficient provision for the Established Clergy, and all need- 
ful ecclesiastical purposes, let the surplus be applied to those be- 
neficial objects which have been sanctioned by a resolution of the 
House of Commons. 

It will be asked, we doubt not, how will you decide that diffi- 
cult question, * What is a sufficient provision for a parochial 
‘clergyman of the Established Church ?’ We appeal to the 
clergy themselves. We ask the non-resident incumbent who lives 
in England, with the ocean between him and his benefice 
which he never sees, what he considers a sufficient provision for 
the resident curate, by whom the duties of that benefice are 
exclusively performed. We ask him not for an abstract opinion 
upon remunerations in general, but for the sum which he has 
practically shown he considers sufficient to obtain the adequate 
performance of religious duties; and we are content that the 
provision to be awarded under a reformed system shall never fall 
below that sum; and shall, in many instances, greatly exceed 
it. 

It is a favourite argument with those who contend that the 
revenues of the Irish Church are not excessive, to divide the 
amount by the number of the clergy, to exhibit the moderate 
income it affords to each, and then ask—‘ Where is the excess ? 
* What is the whole among so many?’ We ask, in rejoinder, 
Why so many? Few, we think, will now maintain, that it is 
essential for the religious welfare of Ireland that the Established 
Church of that country should exhibit in long array 2 arch- 
bishops, 10 bishops, 139 dignitaries, 187 prebendaries and canons} 
or that there should be 1333 parochial incumbents of benefices, 
and 752 curates. 

The real ground of objection is not so much that the re- 
venues are excessive in proportion to the present number of the 
clergy, as that the clergy are more numerous than, as compared 
with the existing provision for religious instruction in England 
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and in Scotland, the Protestants of Ireland can be presumed to 
require. Prospective reduction, the only species of reduction 
which avoids injustice, has already been commenced in the higher 
departments of the Irish Church establishment. The dioceses 
are to be reduced to ten, by consolidation with others, on the 
death of the present incumbents. But will not this number still 
be excessive ? After including the Wesleyan Methodists, there 
are only 852,064 members of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. ‘There are only 1385 benefices, under a system in which 
we maintain that division into benefices has been multiplied 
unnecessarily. Look at the extent of episcopal duties with refe- 
rence to population and benefices laid down in the proposed 
arrangements of the English Church Commissioners. ‘The 
diocese of London is to be left, with a population of 1,746,504 ; 
which, taking the Established Church and Wesleyan Methodists 
at two-thirds, will leave of persons in one diocese, not dissenting 
from the Establishment, a greater number by 200,000 than are 
to be found in the whole of Ireland. They even propose to 
create a new diocese of Manchester, of which the population will 
be 1,208,533, which will leave, according to the foregoing calcu- 
lation, above 800,000 members of the Established Church. Are 
the duties of the bishop to be estimated by benefices ? Norwich, 
under the proposed arrangement, will include 809 benefices, and 
the diocese of Lincoln 780. These two combined will contain 
196 more benefices than are subjected to the superintendence of 
all the archbishops and bishops in Ireland. If the English epis- 
copal system is allowed to be any criterion, it will be admitted 
that one archbishop and three bishops would be amply sufficient 
for the whole of Ireland. 

As for the parochial clergy in the two countries, the propor- 
tions which they bear to population in towns will best admit 
comparison, because the density is in such instances every where 
nearly the same; and such a comparison of Ireland with England 
will show how much the clergy preponderate in the former. Ten 
parishes in Dublin, containing 47,813 members of the Established 
Church, have 46 resident clergymen, or one to less than 1100, 
In St Finbarrs, Cork, containing 1826 of the Established Church, 
there are three; in St Mary Shandon, Cork, with 1666 of the 
Established Church, there are two. ‘There are three in the 
Deanery, Waterford, containing 2685 members of the Established 
Church; and ¢wo in St Patrick’s in the same city, containing 
1597. Now turn to England. From the Report of the Church 
Revenue Commission we learn that in Bethnal Green, to a popu- 
lation of 62,018, there are only fowr clergymen—to St George’s 
in the East, with 38,505, there are éo—to St Giles in the 
Fields, with 36,432, there are three—to St Andrews, Holborn, 
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with 35,599, three—to St Leonards, Shoreditch, with 33,000, two 
—to Stepney, with 51,200, ¢hree—to St Luke’s, with 46,642, two 
—to St Mary’s, Whitechapel, with 30,000, only one. In Liver- 
pool, in two parishes having together a population of more than 
34,000, there are four clergymen—in Macclesfield, three to more 
than 23,000—in Oldham, four to 832,000—in Birmingham, six- 
teen to 107,000—in Leeds, nine to 71,600—in Sheffield, nine to 
more than 73,000. Now, if we assume that in England only 
half the population are members of the Lstablished Church, 
which we believe to be much below their real amount, we shall 
find, that while in Ireland the proportion of clergymen to mem- 
bers of the Establishment in towns, is as one to 1100, to 900, 
to 800, to 600—in England, in our large provincial towns, it 
is as one to 3400 in Birmingham; to 4000, and 4300 in Leeds, 
Sheffield, Oldham, Macclesfield, and Liverpool—while in some 
of the London parishes it is as one to 6000, to 7000, to 8000, 
to 9000, to 10,000, to 12,500, to 15,000! Either, therefore, 
there is an extreme dearth of clergy in the town parishes in Eng- 
land, or in Ireland there is a much greater number than can pos- 
sibly be required. 

We must now quit this extensive subject, on which our 
present limits do not permit us to dwell as fully as its 
importance demands. We have drawn with a sincere desire 
to be accurate and impartial, what we firmly believe to be a 
faithful picture of the Church of Ireland. We have attempted 
to unfold its abuses, in the confident hope, that erelong these 
abuses will cease to exist; for, to use the words of the only man 
whose eloquence and authority could be expected to arrest, even 
for a short period, the inevitable progress of ecclesiastical reform, 
* the time has come when all abuses must be corrected,’ and § no 
‘one will vindicate the exact distribution of the ecclesiastical 
* revenues of Ireland, according to the mode heretofore adopted, 
‘ provided you can show that another distribution for the same 
* objects will be more serviceable and advantageous,’ * 


We think it proper to mention, that this article was written 
before the late announcement of the Ministerial measure of 
Irish Church Reform, in Lord Morpeth’s temperate and able 
speech, 


* Sir Robert Peel's Speech, April 2. See Mirror of Parliament, 
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NOTE 
Respecting Mr AuAN Stevenson’s Evidence before the 


Parliamentary Committee on Lighthouses. 


ALTHOUGH it is contrary to our practice to insert any replies to 
the strictures which we may find it necessary to make in the dis- 
charge of our duty, yet, as Mr Alan Stevenson has complained that 
his character is injured by a statement made in our second article 
on the * British Lighthouse system,’ we shall afford him an 
opportunity of being heard in his defence. It would give us 
sincere pleasure were we able either to modify or withdraw the 
reproof which we found it necessary to administer to him; but 
after perusing the following letter, we have no hesitation in 
saying that had we known the facts which it contains before we 
wrote the passage alluded to, we should have expressed ourselves 
with double severity. 


* To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


‘Sirn—A gross calumny is directed against me in an article 
‘on Lighthouses in Number CXXIII. of the Edinburgh 
Review ; and I request your insertion of the following state- 
ment, exposing the falsehood of the accusation. 

‘ The Reviewer quotes my Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Lighthouses, from ques- 
tion 2471 to 2482 inclusive; but his calumnious charge is 
grounded on my answers to the first four questions, which are 
as follows :— 

*° 2471, The Bell Rock Lighthouse is a revolving light ?— 
¢ Tt is. 

6° 9472. Of what colour ?—Red and white. 

*¢ 9473. What are the number of burners in the white frame ? 
‘ — Five, 

*¢ 2474, The number in the red ?—Five also.” 

‘ On this evidence the Reviewer has thought fit to indulge 
‘in the following remarks, concluding with the calumny ‘to 
¢ which I allude. 

‘“* The only remark,” he says, ** which the preceding piece of 
‘¢ evidence requires, regards the strange assertion, that, in the 
* Bell Rock Lighthouse, there are five white lights and five red 
** ones ; whereas our animadversions, though equally just in this 
** case, were particularly directed against reddening the weak beam 
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of light produced by the ¥ive reflectors, in place of the strong 
* beam produced by SEVEN reflectors. In Mr Robert Stevenson’s 
* folio engraving * of the reflector frame, published in 1824, 
*‘ fourteen years after the completion of the lighthouse, the 
‘* reflectors are, as we have stated, SEVEN on one side and FIVE 
‘on the other, and the red glasses are placed in front of the 
“rive. It is, therefore, an unpardon ible attempt in the Clerk 
‘6 of Works to diminish the force of our reproof, and the magni- 
*‘ tude of the engineer’s blunder, by making the Committee 

“‘ believe that there were five reflectors on each side of the 
** frame.’ 

‘ This charge I answer by a flat denial; and I prove its 
falsehood by stating the fact, that on the night of the 16th No- 
vember, 1823, the seven reflectors on the two white sides were 
reduced in number, by the extinction of two on each face ; so that, 
during a period of nearly eleven years before I gave the evidence 
above quoted, there was, as I have stated to the Committee, FIVE 
reflectors on each side, white as well as red. I may also add, 
* that, at page 526 of my father’s work on the Bell Rock Light- 
house, the number of reflectors is stated to be twenty (or five 
‘on each of the Jour sides, as altered in 1823). 

* But, farther, this fact is fully proved by no fewer than three 
official documents in the Northern Lights Office, one of which 
I sent to Mr Hume, the chairman of the Select C ommittee, 
who alludes to it as a proof of the accuracy of the statements 
of my evidence in the following letter :— 


. 


‘ 


** Bryanston Square, 29th April, 1835. 

** Sin—I have received your letter of the 18th instant, call- 
‘‘ing my attention to an article § On Lighthouses’ in Number 
“c XXII. of the Edinburgh Review, where, at page 241, the 
** Reviewer accuses you of deceiving the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons by erroneous evidence as to the 
‘number of reflectors at the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 

‘¢ As chairman of that Committee, I can state, in contradic- 
tion of that assertion of the Reviewer, that I have now before 
me the original return from the lighthouse-keeper of the 
Bell Rock, for the month of November, 1823, in which the 
number of reflectors used on the 15th of that month were 
‘twenty-four, and on the 16th the number were reduced to 
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* This plate represents the reflector frame before it was altered in 
1823, 
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‘“‘ twenty, as stated in your evidence, which is therefore quite 
** correct, and in accordance with that re port. 

‘** | may further add, in justice to you, that your evidence be- 
“ fore the Committee was able and candid, and showed your 
** perfect acquaintance with the whole department ; and I regret 
‘“‘ that any charge to the contrary should have been made against 
* you by ‘the Reviewer. I remain your obedient servant, 

* JosepH Hume, 

“To Mr Auan Stevenson, Edinburgh.” 


‘To such unanswerable evidence, and more especially to the 
© clear statement of it in Mr Hume’s letter, no comment need be 
* added ; and I, therefore, dismiss for ever this unfounded calumny 
‘ from my mind. 
‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘ ALAN STEVENSON.’ 


That our readers may understand the reply which the above 
letter requires, we must inform them that in our CX Vth Number, 
p. 181, we preferred against Mr Robert Stevenson the heavy 
charge of having lighted up the Bell Rock Lighthouse with an 
apparatus ‘ utterly defective in principle, and incapable of ful- 
‘filling the essential objects of a sea-light.’ In place of using 
seven reflectors with red light, and five with white light, in order 
to make the two visible at the same distance, his apparatus con- 
sisted of seven reflectors with white light, and five with ved ; the 
consequence of which was that the red lights disappeared at dis- 
tances where the white lights were visible; and the Bell Rock 

ceased to be a distinguishing light ¢ within that vast extent of 
‘ ocean which lies between the extreme range of the seven white 
‘ lights, and the extreme range of the five red ones.’ 

‘This grave charge attracted the notice of the Committee of the 
House of Commons; and on the 25th April, 1834, Mr Hume, 
or some other member, having our Article either be fore him, or in 
his mind, interrogated Mr A. Stevenson on the subject. The 
object evidently was to discover whether or not the apparatus 
was such as was described by the Reviewer, and what reason 
could be assigned by the engineer for having made such a 
blunder. ‘The interrogator, therefore, asks Mr A. Stevenson, 
What is the number of burners in the white frame? He answers 
FIVE ; whereas the Reviewer had declared there were SEVEN, on 
the authority of fire different drawings of the Lighthouse in Mr 
Robert Stevenson’s book, published in the year 1824 (fourteen 
years after the completion of the Lighthouse), in each of which 
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all the sEVEN reflectors are distinctly shown. Now, we aver that 
the Committee must have believed the Reviewer's statement (that 
there were seven lights) to be false, whereas that statement was 
perfectly correct. ‘The Reviewer spoke, and could speak only of 
the original construction of the apparatus which had existed for 
nearly fourteen years, and which exists at this moment ; although, 
from causes and motives still unknown, four of the reflectors are 
said to have been extinguished. A gun has equally two barrels, 
though one of them only may be in use; and a chandelier, or a 
reflector frame, has equally seven burners, though one or all of 
these burners may have been extinguished. 

If a lampfitter, employed to light two drawing-rooms equally, 
with lights of different brightness, should place a lamp of seven 
burners, with bright flame, i in the small drawing-room ; and a 
lamp of five burners, with fuinter flame, in the large drawing- 
room; and if when called upon to answer for the ‘professional 
blunder, he should say that there were only rive burners in 
the sMALL drawing-room lamp, because in the fourteenth year of 
its age, he had ordered two of its seven burners to be extin- 
guished ; we do not think that his professional character would 
be much improved by such a statement. Had he stated the fact 
that he had extinguished two out of the seven burners, his testi- 
mony, however absurd, would have been honest; but if he kept 
that fact to himself, his evidence was as false as it was absurd. 

That the evidence of Mr A. Stevenson deceived the Com- 
mittee and the Public cannot be doubted —that it deceived 
the Reviewer he can solemnly state. When our reproof was 
written, we had not the least idea that any change had been 

made in the Bell Rock lights; and so carefully does this change 
appear to have been concealed, that one of the most intelligent 
members of the Bell Rock Committee had no knowledge of the 
fact in the spring of 1833; for when the Reviewer then described 
to this gentleman the blunder in the apparatus, he expressed his 
atonishment at the statement. 

With regard to the change, we can scarcely believe that so 
daring a step was taken wltient public notice ; and we have no 
evidence whatever of the fact itself. An original return from 
the lightkeeper proving that, on the 15th November, 1823, 
twenty-four reflectors were used, and that, on the 16th, only 
twenty reflectors were lighted, neither proves that the white lights 
were reduced from seven to five, nor that on anyone night of the 
following eleven years, the reflectors were continued at tw enty ; 
and still less does it prove, that on the 25th April, 1834, ¢ there 
‘ were five burners in the white frame, and that the change was 
made to remedy the blunder of the engineer. 
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We shall admit, however, that in 1823 four white burners were 
extinguished ; and we shall admit also that the engineer did this 
on the scientific principle of equalizing the range of the red and 
white lights; but we maintain that the correction of the blunder 
evinced more ignorance and more temerity than the blunder itself. 
If the engineer recognised the principle, and knew his duty, he 
should have placed red shades before the fourteen reflectors, and 
should have advertised the change in all the newspapers of the king- 
dom ; but in place of this simple and obvious improvement, he ex- 
tinguished four white burners! He altered the character of the Bell- 
Rock Light without warning the seafaring man of the change; and 
thus put in peril the lives and property w vhich floated on the Ger- 
man ocean. The range of the seven white lights is allowed to be 
thirty-five miles; that of five white ones will be about twenty-five 
miles; and that of five red lights will be about twenty miles. Now, 
the ranges of the seven w hite lights, and the five red ones, and their 
various “phenomena i in different seasons and states of the weather, 
must have become practically and usefully known during the four- 
teen years previous to 1823, to the numerous navigators of the Baltic 
and the German Ocean ; and yet in one rash night, on the 16th 
November, 1823, without any complaint being made,* and with- 
out any notice given, the range of the whole lights was ‘reduced 
from thirty-five to twenty-five miles! and the lights of the Bell- 
Rock were extinguished throughout that vast extent of ocean which 
intervenes between a circle of twenty-five, and one of thirty-five miles 
round the lighthouse. How many of the 800 shipwrecks that 
take place annually in our marine +—how many of the 9600 ship- 
wrecks (besides those of foreign vessels) which have taken place, 
upon this calculation, since 1823, may have been owing to this 
> see in the Bell-Rock lights, we have no means of knowing. 
But if that number is small, humanity owes it to a higher sympa- 
thy for the benighted seaman than has on this occasion been 
shown by the official watchmen of the deep. 

But who was the real author of this treason against human life, 
of which confession has been so suddenly made before the public ? 
Was it the work of the Board, to save a score of gallons of oil? Was 
it the unauthorized deed of the engineer, to hide his blunder in ad- 
ditional darkness ? Or was it the nec essary act of the lightkeeper, 
from a defect in his lamps, or a failure in his oil? These are 

oints which call for grave enquiry ; and we trust that Mr Hume, 
in his new Lighthouse Bill, will render it an act of Felony to make 
any change in the lights upon our coast, until that change has 





* See Parl. Report, § 2488. + See No. CXXIL, p. 340. 
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been sanctioned by a Board, and notified, according to custom, 
in all the newspapers of the kingdom.* 





* We regret that we cannot afford room to analyze the evidence of 
Mr Alan Stevenson upon this part of the subject; but we cannot avoid 
noticing one statement in confirmation of our charge. After admitting, 
in his examination, that the five white and five red lights are not equally 
seen, and that it was the intention that they should be so in all states 
of the weather (Report, § 2480), he is thus interrogated—‘ Did you 
make any experiments to ascertain, as, according to the present construc- 
tion, one is not seen at times, by what addition both could be equally 
visible ?—Ans. No, we made no late experiments ; 11 was tried at the 
first introduction of the red light.’ Now, we assert that no such experi- 
ments, viz. experiments to ascertain what additions were necessary to 
make five ved lights equal to seven white ones, were made, because it is 
impossible that the engineer could have made such experiments at the 
first introduction of the red light, and have constructed the Bell-Rock 


apparatus in direct defiance of the results which these experiments must 
have given him. 


No. CXXV. will be published in October. 
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pleting the Work. 8vo. 15s. boards, 

Princep’s Political Life of Runjeet Singh. 8vo. 12s. 

Life of Mungo Park. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Memoir of John Howard Hinton, by his Father. 82mo, 1s. cloth. 
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Life of the Rev. John Fletcher, by the Rev. J. Benson. Tenth edit. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke and of his Times, by G. W. Cooke, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 

Sketch of the Life of Thomas Singularity, Journeyman Printer, by 
Jeremiah Hopkins. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

Rev. J. H. Stewart’s Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart. 

2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
3ellechamber’s Biographical Dic tionary. 4 vols. 32mo. 16s. cloth. 

Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Artists, by J. Gould. 2d edit. 
2 vols. royal 18mo. 14s. cloth. 

Memoirs of John Selden, and Notices of the Political Contest during 
his time, by G. W. Johnson. Svo. 12s. boards. 

The Life and Times of William IIL, King of England, &c., by the 
Hon. A. Trevor, Vol. I. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Life and Letters of William Cowper, Esq., by William Hayley, Esq. 
New edition, complete in one volume. 8vo. 12s. boards, 

BOTANY. 

sritish Botany Familiarly Explained and Described, in a Series of 
Dialogues, with 28 coloured Plates. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Popular Botany, by J. Main. I6mo. Plain, 4s. 6d.; coloured, 7s. 
boards. 

The Little Botanist, by C. A. Halsted, with Plates, forming volumes 
XVI. and XVII. of the Little L ibrary. Square. 4s, each. 

CLASSICS. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Crito, and Phado, from the Text of 
Bekker, with Latin Version and Notes, by C. S. Stanford, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
cloth. 

Thucydides Grace cum Notis Goeller, with the German and French 
Passages translated into English, and the References to Matthias’ 
Greek Grammar, accommodated to Bloomfield’s Translation. 2 vols. 
Svo. 24s. boards. 

Juvenal and Persius, with English Notes, by Dr Stocker. S8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

EDUCATION AND SCIIOOL BOOKS, 

A Grammar of the French Language, by H. Roux, New edition. 
18mo. 4s. half-bound. 

Key to ditto. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Guide to French Conversatior, by MM. De Fivas and Roux. 18mo. 
ts. half-bound. 

German and English Dialogues, by John Bramsen. 18mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Compendium of Ancient Geography, by a Lady. S8vo. 4s. cloth. 

Dalzel’s Analecta Greeca Minora. New edition. Post Svo. 7s. bd. 

A Short Atlas of Modern Geography for Schools, by J. Dower. 8vo. 
Helt.bound ; 4s., plain; 5s., coloured. 

“ The Beginner's French Book;” Life of Alfred the Great, with 
Grammatical Vocabulary, &e. by N. Lambert. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. J. R. Major's First Four Books of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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Cerutti’s Italian Grammar, abridged. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Wright’s Greek and English Lexicon. 18mo. 7s. bds.; 7s. 6d. bd. 

Readings in English Prose Literature. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Self-Instructor, Part I., for teaching English and French, by F. 
Le Harivel. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Guazzaroni’s Italian Grammar. Fourth edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Mary’s Grammar, by Mrs Marcett. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Ecloge Lucretiane; in use at Bury School, by the Rev. Jolin Ed- 
wards. 8vo. 95s. boards. 

Conversations on Arithmetic, by Mrs G. R. Porter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

FINE ARTS. 

Retzsch’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, Goethe and Schiller, 57 Plates. 
Oblong 8yo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Lewis’ Sketches and Drawings in the Alhambra, in 1833-4. Folio. 
41. 4s.; on India paper, 5/. 5s. 

Essay on Musical Intervals and Harmonics, by W. S. B. Woodhouse. 
12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Illustrations of the Bible, by R. Westall and J. Martin. 2 vols. Svo. 
14s. cloth; 1 vol. royal 4to, 12. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

Brown's Principles of Practical Perspective, Part 2. Second edition, 
Ato, 18s.; or 2 Parts complete in 1 vol. 1. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

The Musical Dictionary, 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Picturesque Scenery of the River Meuse. Imperial 4to. 347. 3s. 

The Artist; or Young Ladies’ Instructor in Ornamental Painting, 
Drawing, &c., by B. F. Gandee. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

The Rudiments of Practical Perspective, by P. Nicholson. Second 
edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Views in the Island of Ascension, by Lieut. William Allen, R.N. 
Folio. Plain paper, 21s. ; India, 25s. 

Souvenirs du Portugal; consisting of 56 Portraits of distinguished 
Officers. Folio. Plain, 2/. 2s.; India paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Second Series. 
Vol. I. Parts 5, 6, and 7. Each 15s. 

Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine, on Open 
Walls, by C. Hoare, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Popular Statistics and Universal Geography. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HISTORY. 

La Revolution de Espana, par el Marques de Miralfores. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

China and the English ; or the Character and Manners of the Chinese, 
as illustrated in the History of their Intercourse with Foreigners. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Courthope’s Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England. Post 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Barbaconi’s Compendium of the Literary History of Italy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Horrin’s Memoirs of a Trait in the Character of George III. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martin’s History of the British Colonies, Vol. IV. « Africa and Aus- 
tralia.” 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
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Debrett’s Baronetage of England. New edition, by William Court- 
hope. Post 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

The Belgic Revolution of 1830, by C. White, Esq. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 24s. boards. 

A Companion to the Histories of England and Scotland, by C. Rich- 
son. On canvas and roller, and varnished. 16s. 

History of the Germanic Empire, by 8. A. Dunham, Esq. L.L.D., &e. 
Vol. IL. (formitt® Vol. LXVIL. of Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) Foolseap 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The History of the Assassins; translated from the German, by Dr 
O. C. Wood. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Chronological Tables of Ancient History. Folio. 9s. half-bound. 

A Sketch of Contemporary History, from the Age of Charlemagne to 
the Present time. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Practical Guide to Executors and Administrators, by R. Matthews, 
barrister, 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Chitty’s General Practice of the Law. Vol. Lil. Part I. Royal 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

Directions to Churchwardens for the Faithful Discharge of their 
Duty, by Dean Prideaux. Tenth edition. By R. P. Tyrwhitt, Esq. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, by S. Warren. 
New edition. Svo. 14s. boards. 

Sewell’s Digest of New Statutes and Rules. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Fletcher's (E.) Essay on the Estates of Trustees. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Gabbett’s Treatise on the Criminal Law, Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds. 

Gibbons (David) on the Law of Limitation, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Hurlstone’s (E. T.) Treatise on the Law of Bonds. 8vo. 8s. 

Molyneux’s (E.) Election Laws in Ireland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Price’s New Practice of Courts of Law at Westminster, Vol. II. 
12mo. 16s. boards. 

Riddell’s Historical and Legal Tracts relative to Scotland. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Smith (J. W.) on the Proceedings in an Action at Law. 12mo, 6s. 
boards. 

The Custom’s Sure Guide, by J. Blackston. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Essay on Arbitration, by R. Stevens, Esq. New edit. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Practical Treatise on the Law of Life Annuities, by James Bird Kelly. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Corporations of England and Wales, by A. E. Cockburn, Esq. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Tryal of Witches at the Assizes held at Bury St Edmonds on the 
10 of March, 1644, before Sir Matthew Hale. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Mechanics of Law-making, by A. Symonds, Esq. Royal 18mo. 
9s. 6d. boards. 

Manual of the Law of Registration of Voters, by R. C. Sewell, Esq. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Digest of Cases in the Ecclesiastical Courts, by E. Maddy, Esq. 
15s. boards, 
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MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Colonel Maceroni’s Expositions and Illustrations of Steam Power, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr A. Ure. Post 8vo. 10s, 
cloth. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Principles of the Treatment of Gout; with a further Examination of 
the Effects of Colchicum as a remedy; by Sir C. Scudamore. 8yo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Sphygmometer ; its Utility in the Study of Disease, &c., by Dr 
E. S. Blundell. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Pathology and Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest, by C. J. B. Wil- 
liams. Third edition. Svo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Physiology and Diseases of the Teeth, 
by J. Mallan. Svo. 5s. cloth. 

Asthma, its Species and Complications, by Dr Ramadge. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

An Essay on the Nature of Diseases, by A. Green, LL.B. 12mo. 


“Ss. 


Louis (E. Ch.) on Consumption, translated, with Notes, by Dr Cowan. 
8vo. 12s. 

A Few Practical Observations on the Art of Cupping, by J. Staples. 
Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Series of Twenty Plates illustrating the Causes of Displacement on 
the Fractures of the Bones of the Extremities, by G, W. Hind. Folio. 21s. 
cloth. 

A Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus of Materia Medica, by Dr 
J. Johnstone. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Indigestion Unmasked, by Dr J. Scott. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Observation on the Heart, and on the Peculiarities of the Foetus, by 
Dr James Jeffray. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 

On the Medical Properties of the Natural Order Ranunculacew, by Dr 
A. Turnbull. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Observations on Climate, Diet, and Medical Treatment in France and 
England, by Dr C. Higgins. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Formulary of New Remedies, by M. Magendie, translated by Dr 
Gully. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, by P. Rayer. Second edition. 
8vo. 28s. boards. 

Atlas of Plates todo. 4to, 37. 10s. boards. 

Treatise and Atlas together. 4/. 8s. boards. 

L. Koecher’s Essay on Artificial Teeth. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Practical Treatise on Teething, and the Management of the Teeth, 
by J. Paterson Clark, M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. boards. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth, by J. Abercrombie, M.D. Fifth edition. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

The Immaterial System of Man, by Elizabeth Hope. 2 vols. Post 
Svo. 12s, cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Old Maids; their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. Post Svo. 
6s. cloth. 

Thaumaturgia, or Elucidations of the Marvellous, by an Oxonian. 
Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

A Treatise on Equitation, or the Art of Horsemanship, by J. G. Peters. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. boards. 

Literary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte, by R. Andrews. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Scottish Angler; or the Art of Angling, as practised in Scotland, by 
T. T. Stoddart, Esq. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Code of Universal Naval Signals, by H. C. Phillipps, R.N. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Sketches in Prose and Verse, by G. F. Richardson. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, by Caveat Emptor, 
Gent. 1l2mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Towndrow’s Complete Guide to the Art of Shorthand Writing. 12mo. 
Second edition. 5s. cloth. 

King’s French Designs for Drapery, &c. 4to. Gs. Gd. 

‘Thacker's Courser’s Companion and Breeder's Guide. 2 vols. Svo. 
80s, 

London in May, or an Account of some of the Principal Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions of London. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Cabinet ; a Series of Essays, Moral and Literary. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. boards, 

Sphynx Incruenta, or original Enigmas and Charades. Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. Od. cloth. 

Lady's Own Cookery Book. Second edition. Post 8vo. 8s, Gd. cl. 

Iydraulia ; an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Water Works 
of London, &c., by William Matthews. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Mrs Dalgairns’ Practice of Cookery. Fifth edition, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Flowers of Anecdote and Wit. 18mo. Plates. New edition. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Advice to Young Mothers, by a Grandmother. New edition. 12mo. 
7s. cloth. 

Walter ; or a Second Peep into the World we call Ours, by the Author 
of Moments of Idleness. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

On the Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees, by H. Mal- 
den, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 3s, Gd. cloth. 

A Lady’s Gift, by Jane K. Stanford. Foolseap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Smeaton’s Painter's, Gilder’s, and Varnisher’s Manual. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. o 

Elements of Practical Harmony, by J. Valentine. S8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Noble Deeds of Women. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Melodies from the Music of Nature, by Wm. Gardiner. S8vo, 10s. el. 

The Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West, by J. D, Carrick. 24mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
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MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Colonel Maceroni’s Expositions and Illustrations of Steam Power, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr A. Ure. Post 8vo. 10s, 
cloth. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Principles of the Treatment of Gout; with a further Examination of 
the Effects of Colchicum as a remedy ; by Sir C. Scudamore. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Sphygmometer ; its Utility in the Study of Disease, &c., by Dr 
E. S. Blundell. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Pathology and Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest, by C. J. B. Wil- 
liams. Third edition, Svo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Physiology and Diseases of the Teeth, 
by J. Mallan. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Asthma, its Species and Complications, by Dr Ramadge. S8yo. 12s. 
boards. 

An Essay on the Nature of Diseases, by A. Green, LL.B. 12mo. 
2s. 

Louis (E. Ch.) on Consumption, translated, with Notes, by Dr Cowan. 
8vo. 12s. 

A Few Practical Observations on the Art of Cupping, by J. Staples. 
Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Series of Twenty Plates illustrating the Causes of Displacement on 
the Fractures of the Bones of the Extremities, by G. W. Hind. Folio. 21s. 
cloth. 

A Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus of Materia Medica, by Dr 
J. Johnstone. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Indigestion Unmasked, by Dr J. Scott. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Observation on the Heart, and on the Peculiarities of the Fetus, by 
Dr James Jeffray. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

On the Medical Properties of the Natural Order Ranunculacew, by Dr 
A. Turnbull. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Observations on Climate, Diet, and Medical Treatment in France and 
England, by Dr C. Higgins. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Formulary of New Remedies, by M. Magendie, translated by Dr 
Gully. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, by P. Rayer. Second edition. 
Svo. 28s. boards. 

Atlas of Plates to do. 4to. 37. 10s. boards. 

Treatise and Atlas together. 4/. 8s. boards. 

L. Koecher’s Essay on Artificial Teeth. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Practical Treatise on Teething, and the Management of the Teeth, 
by J. Paterson Clark, M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. boards. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PIIILOSOPIIY. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth, by J. Abercrombie, M.D. Fifth edition. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

The Immaterial System of Man, by Elizabeth Hope. 2 vols. Post 
Svo. 12s, cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
Old Maids; their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. Post Svo. 
6s. cloth. 
Thaumaturgia, or Elucidations of the Marvellous, by an Oxonian. 
Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
A Treatise on Equitation, or the Art of Horsemanship, by J. G. Peters. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. boards. 
Literary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte, by R. Andrews. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. cloth. 
Scottish Angler; or the Art of Angling, as practised in Scotland, by 
T. T. Stoddart, Esq. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Code of Universal Naval Signals, by H. C. Phillipps, R.N.  8vo. 9s. 
boards. 
Sketches in Prose and Verse, by G. F. Richardson. Svo. 12s. cloth. 
Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, by Caveat Emptor, 
Gent. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
Towndrow’s Complete Guide to the Art of Shorthand Writing. 12mo. 
Second edition. 5s. cloth. 
King's French Designs for Drapery, &c. 4to. Gs. Gd. 
‘Thacker’s Courser’s Companion and Breeder's Guide. 2 vols. S8vo. 
30s. 
London in May, or an Account of some of the Principal Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions of London. I8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Cabinet ; a Series of Essays, Moral and Literary. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. boards, 
Sphynx Incruenta, or original Enigmas and Charades. Foolsecap 8vo. 
3s. Od. cloth. 
Lady's Own Cookery Book. Second edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Iydraulia ; an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Water Works 
of London, &c., by William Matthews. S8vo. 18s. cloth. 
Mrs Dalgairns’ Practice of Cookery. Fifth edition, 12mo. 6s. bds. 
Flowers of Anecdote and Wit. 18mo. Plates. New edition. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 
Specimens of the Table Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Advice to Young Mothers, by a Grandmother. New edition. 12mo. 
7s. cloth. 
Walter; or a Second Peep into the World we call Ours, by the Author 
of Moments of Idleness. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
On the Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees, by H. Mal- 
den, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 
A Lady’s Gift, by Jane K. Stanford. Foolseap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Smeaton’s Painter’s, Gilder’s, and Varnisher’s Manual. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. + 
Elements of Practical Harmony, by J. Valentine. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
The Noble Deeds of Women. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Melodies from the Music of Nature, by Wm. Gardiner. 8vo, 10s. cl. 
The Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West, by J. D, Carrick. 24mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Book of Reptiles. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. Vol. I. Part III. 
21s. coloured, 16s. plain. 

A Systematic Catalogue of British Vertebrate Animals, by the Rev. 
Leonard Jenyns, M.A. &e. &c. S8Svo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. Part II. 1834, 
8vo. 4s. cloth. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, by Sir H. Nicolas. Vol. I. 
Imperial 8vo. 3/., proofs, 4/. 19s., half-bound, morocco. 

Rev. W. Kirby's History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals, being the 
Seventh Bridgew ater Treatise. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. boards. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Heavens, by Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Geology in 1835, by John Lawrence. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Principles of Hydrostaties, by T. Webster, M.A. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Elementary Treatise on Optics, by R. Phelps, B.A. Svo. 10s, bds. 

How to observe Ge ‘ology, by H. T. de la Beche. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 
cloth. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Scenes and — of the North of Scotland, or the Traditional His- 
tory of Cromarty, by Hugh Miller. Foolseap Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth 

Lodore, by the Author of ¢ Frankenstein. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
boards. 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose, by James Hogg, Esq. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

The English in India, and other Sketches, by a Traveller. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or Tales of the Middle Ages, by Agnes 
Strickland. 3 vols. Post Svo. 1é. lls. 6d. boards. 

Hector Fieramosea, or the Challenge of Darletta; an Historical ‘Tale, 
by the Marquis D’Azezglio, translated from the Italian. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Captive, a Tale of the War of Guienne, by the Author of * The 
Pilgrim Brothers.’ 3 vols. Post Svo. 28s. Gd. boards. 

The Heir of Mordaunt, by the Author of Adelaide. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. boards. 

My Life ; by the Author of « Stories of Waterloo,’ &e. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. IZ. Lls. 6d. boards. 

The Gipsy, by the Author of Richelieu, &c. 3 vols. Post S8vo. 
1/7. lls. 6d. boards. 

The Wife and Woman's Reward, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3 vols. 
Post Svo. 1/. lls. 6d. boards. s 

Transfusion, a Novel, by the late ' — Godwin, jun., with his Life, 
by his Father. 3 vols. Post 8vo. Lls. 6d. 

Sketches and Recollections, by nie. Poole, Esq., Author of ¢ Paul 
Pry. 2-vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Student, a Series of Papers, by the Author of * Eugene Aram, 
‘ England and the English,’ &c. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Belford Regis, by Miss Mitford. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. 11s. 6d. bds, 
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Journal of the Heart, edited by the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation.’ Second 
Series. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rosabel, a Novel, by the Author of Constance. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/7. lls. Gd. boards. 

Sketches from Life, by a Physician. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Tales of my Neighbourhood, by the Author of the ‘ Collegians.’ 3 
vols. Post 8vo. 1d. lls. 6d. boards. 

Harry Calverley, a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Cecil Hyde.’ 3 vols. 
Post Svo. 14. L1s. Gd. boards. 

The Pacha of Many Tales, by the Author of ¢ Peter Simple,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12. lls. Gd. boards. 

Tales of the Rhenish Chivalry, by E. P. Turnerelli. Foolscap 8vo. 
Gs. cloth. 

Peter Bayssiére, a Roman Catholie Story. 32mo. 1s. Gd. cloth. 

Villiers, a Tale of the Last Century. 3 vols. Post Svo. 1d. 10s. bds. 

Fortitude, a Tale, by Mrs Hoffland. I8mo. 5s. bound. 

The Doom of Giallo, or the Vision of Judgment, a Romance, by James 
Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. beards. 

Bosworth Field, a Historical Tale. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. Ll1s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Orphans of Lissau, a new edition, in 1 vol. Post Svo. 6s, el. 

Plantagenet, a Novel. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12. Ls. 6d. boards. 

Horse Shoe Robinson, by J. P. Kennedy. 3 vols. Post Svo. 27s. 
boards. 

Stories of Strange Lands, by Mrs Lee. §Svo. 105s. cloth. 

Ernest Campbell, by John Ainslie, Esq. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. lls. 6d. 
boards. 

Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico, by Dr Bird. 3 vols. Post Svo. 27s. 
boards. 

The Doctor, &c. Vol. III. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Empress, a Novel, by George Bennett. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 
boards. 

Outre Mer, or a Pilgrimage to the Old World, by an American. 2 vols. 
Post Svo. 18s. boards. 

Thurlston Tales, by the Author of ‘Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic 
Ocean. 3 vols. Post Svo. 12, lls. 6d. boards. 

Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry, by the Author of ¢ Chaperon.’ 
3 vols. 14. 11s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Captain Sword and Captain Pen, a Poem, by Leigh Hunt. Post 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Faust of Goethe, attempted in English Rhyme, by the Honourable 
R. Talbot. S8vo. 8s. boards. 

Winter Leaves. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Descent into Hell, 2d edition ; to which is added, Uriel, a Frag- 
ment, by J. A. Heraud. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Poems by the late Honourable Wm. Spencer. New edition ; with Me- 
moir. Foolscap Svo. 7s 6d, cloth, 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, by Anderson, 32mo. 2s. 6d, 
cloth, 
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Melanie, and other Poems, by N. P. Willis, edited by Barry Cornwall. 
l2mo. 7s. boards. 

A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems, by James Montgomery. 12mo. 
Ss. boards. 

Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, by W. Wordsworth. 12mo. 9s. 
boards. 

Flora and Thalia, or Gems of Flowers and Poetry, by a Lady. 26 
coloured plates. 18mo. 10s, 6d. silk. 

Ullsmere ; a Poem. Post Svo. 12s, cloth. 

George Herbert's Poems. Foolseap Svo. 5s. cloth. 

Specimens of the Early Poetry of Trance, by L. 8S. Costello. Post 
Syo. 21s. cloth. 

Ebenezer Elliott's Poems. Vol. III. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

George Herbert’s Poems. Country Parson and Life. Foolscap Svo. 
Gs. cloth. 

Efforts by an Invalid. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

The Knight and the Enchantress; with other Poems, by Lady E. S. 
Wortley. Post Svo. 6s. 6d. ‘ 5 

Modern Antiquity, and other Poems, by the late C. C. Colton. Fool- 
scap 8vo. Gs. boards. 

The Wife, or Women as they are; a Domestic Drama, with Plates. 
Foolseap Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins, by T. Dibdin. Svo. 
5s. cloth. : 

Childe Capone's Nonage ; or Scheme of Education, by a Monk. —Svo. 
3s. sewed, 

The Perennial ; a Collection of Moral and Religious Poetry. 32mo. 
ds. Gd. silk. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of the Metres of Boethius, by the 
Rev. S. Fox. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens, by H. S.G. Tucker. Svo. 
5s. Gd. cloth. ; 

The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri, and other Poems, Italian and 
English. ‘Translated by C. Lyell, Esq. Post Svo. 12s. boards. 

Harold de Burun; a Semi-Dramatic Poem, by H. A. Driver. Post 
8vo. 6s. boards S 

Mundi et Cordis, Poems and Sonnets, by T. Wade. Post Svo. 9s. bds, 

The Pleasures of Imagination, and other Poems, by Macpherson. 12mo. 
As. boards. 

The Mitre Oak, a Poem, by Luke Booker, L.L.D. 4to. 5s. sewed, 

Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery ; the First Walpurgus Night ; the Bride 
of Corinth. ‘Translated by John Anster, L.L.D. 1 vol. Post Svo. 
14s. boards. 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of 


Shakspeare, with Notes, by C. Lamb. New Edition. 2 vols. 14s, 
cloth. 

Rosebuds Rescued, and Presented to My Children, by the Rev. 8. 
C. Wilks, M.A. Foolscap Svo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 

Mosheim'’s Commentaries in the Affairs of Christians, trans!ated by 
Vidal. Vol. III, Svo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Gooch’'s Key to the Pledges and Declarations of the New Parliament 
of 1835. 18mo. As. cloth, 

The Rationale of Political Representation, by the ‘ Author of the 
Essay on the Formations of Opinions, &c. S8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Political Writings of Dr Channing of Boston, 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Counsel for Emigrants, with Interesting Information and Original Let- 
ters from Canada and the United States. 2d Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards. 

Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations. Parts I. 
and II. Folio. Each 25s. cloth. 

Gilbart’s History and Principles of Banking. 2d Edition. 8vo. 9s. 
l oards, 

Canada in 1832, 1833, and 1834, by an Ex-Settler. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

l'ree and Safe Government, by a Cumberland Landowner, 8vo. 8s. 
cloth, 

England, Ireland, and America, by a Manchester Manufacturer. 2d 
dition. Svo. 3s, Gd. 

Major Downing’s Letters to his old Friend, Mr Dwight of New York, 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Philanthropie Economy, or the Philosophy of Happiness, by Mrs Lou- 
don. Svo. 6s. boards. 

Report on Municipal Corporations. Part I1I].—Northern and North 
Midland Counties. Folio. 25s. cloth. 

Colonization, particularly in Southern Australia, by Colonel C. J. 
Napier. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Speeches of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P.  8vo. 
7s. boards. 

Colonel ‘Torrens on Colonization of Southern Australia. Svo. 12s. 
boards. 

Senior’s Statement of the Provision for the Poor. Svo. 7s. boards. 

Report of Commissioners on Ecclesiastical Revenues. 2 vols. Folio. 
3/. 3s. cloth. 

Democracy in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, translated by H. 
Reeves, Esq. Vol. I. Sve. 12s. boards. 

Means of Ameliorating India, by A. Graham. I8mo. 2s. cloth. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Rev. H. M‘Neile’s Sermons on the Second Advent. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Church in the Army. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church; its History, Revenues, and General Cha- 
racter, by H. Somes, M.A. Svo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 

Posthumous Letters of the Rev. R. Gathercoal. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Claims of Dissenters considered ; an Address to the Inhabitants 
of Redenhall, &c. by T. Sewell, M.A. Svo. Is. sewed. 

The Life of Christ; a Manual of Christian Knowledge, by the Rev. 
L:dward Johnstone, M.A. I8mo._ 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Testamentary Counsels, and Hints to Christians on the Right Distri- 
bution of their Property by Will. 18mo. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
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Sabbaths on the Continent, by Mrs Sherwood. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth, 

Guide to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

Ten Plain Sermons, by the Rev. F. W. Fewle. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Plain Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Hampton, by the 
Rev. H. F. Sidebottom. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Parental Responsibility, addressed to those who profess to be Fol- 
lewers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 2d Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Meditations and Addresses, Chiefly on the Subject of Prayer, by the 
Rev. Hugh White, A.M. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Fifty-two short Sermons, by the Rev. Joseph Jowett. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Submission to Divine Providence on the Death of Children, by the 
Rev. Dr Doddridge. 32mo. Is. cioth. 

Prayers in Verse, by a Clergyman’s Son. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Reflections on Unitarianism, by the Rev. W. J. Kidd, Curate of St 
Anne's, Manchester. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Letters on the Nature and Duration of Future Punishment. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Family Prayers, by the late H. T. Thornton, Esq. 2d Edition. 12mo. 
Ys. boards. 

The Young Minister's Guide, or Outlines of Original Discourses. 
18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Rev. Denis Kelly's Practical Sermons. Post 8vo. 5s, cloth. 

Christian Theology, by Dr A. Clarke, selected from hs Writings, 
with his Life, by Samuel Dunn. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, by T. Wemiss. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

An Essay on the Happiness of the Life to Come. 4th Edition. Royal 
32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Devotional Psalter. 32mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Hancock’s Defence of the Doctrine of Immediate Revelation, &e. 
12mo. 2s. 

Matthew Henry’s Select Works, with Memoir. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 
1/. 7s. : 

Hutton’s (H. F.) Sermons. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Veneer’s Scripture Prayer Book, with Notes, &c. 12mo. 10s. bound. 

Warren’s (Dr 8.) on the Laws, &c. of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
12mo. 6s. 

Dissertations on Church Polity, by A.C. Dick, Esq. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 
boards. 

Bishop Coleridge’s Charges to the Clergy of Barbadoes. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Rev. H. Blunt’s Lectures on the History of our Saviour. Post 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Daily Readings, Passages of Scripture, selected by the Author of the 
‘ Listener. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Spiritual Food for the Spiritual Mind. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Slade’s Parochial Sermons. Vol. III. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, by the Deputa- 
tion from the Congregational Union of England and Wales, by A. Reed 
and J. Matheson. 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. cloth. 
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Six Discourses on the Nature and Influence of Faith, by the Rev. 
Wm. Burgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Faithful Friend (The), or Two Conversations on Worldly Intercourse. 
New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Lectures on the 5lst Psalm, by Rev. T. T. Biddulph. 2d Edition. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Familiar Lectures to Children on the Truths of the Gospel. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Caunter. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

Light in Darkness, or Records of a Village Rectory. Foolscap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Songs of the Prophets, with Prose Remarks and Metrical Versions. 
Royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental, by the Rev. R. Bing- 
ham, Jun. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Practical Guide to the Prophecies, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 4th 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Christian Florist. 2d Edition. I8mo. 3s. silk. 

Discourses by the late Rev. James Martin, with Memoir of the author. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Harmony of the Christian Faith and Christian Character. 18mo, 
Is. cloth. 

Congregational Reform, according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. P. Hall. I2mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Husbandman’s Spiritual Monitor, by the Rev. W. H. Braund. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Supper, preached in Margaret Chapel, St 
Mary-le-bone, by W. Dodsworth. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Rev. Richard Watson’s Works, Vol. VI. (Conversations and Miscella- 
nies). Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Rev. John Ayre’s Advent Sermons. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Biblical Theology, by Rev. Nathaniel Morren, Vol. I. (Rule of Faith). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The First and Second of Law’s three Letters to Bishop Hoadley. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Martin Luther, or Christian Fortitude Displayed. 8vo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 

Thoughts on the Cause of Religion at Home and Abroad. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth. 

Mary and Florence ; or Grave and Gay. Foolscap octavo. 5s. cloth. 

A Voice from the Dormitory; a collection of Sacred Poems, chiefly from 
Old Authors. Foolscap octavo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

National Church Vindicated. S8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Paley’s Natural Theology; with Notes &c., by Lord Brougham and 
Sir C. Bell, in 3 vols. post octavo. Vol. I. 8s. cloth. 

Bishop Sumner on the Ministerial Character of Christ. New edition, 
8vo. 12s. bis. 

The Church’s Self Regulating Privilege, by J. Kempthorne, B. D. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Sermons addressed to Young Persons, by William Sewell, M.A. 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

Sacred Thoughts in Verse, by do. do. with 18 Views in the Isle of 
Wight. 12mo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 
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Address to Candidates before and after Confirmation. 12mo. Is. 

The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with an Essay, Biographical, and 
Critical. 3 vols. Imperial octavo. 3/. 15s. cloth. 

Relics of the Sacred Ministry of the Late Rev. P. Beacroft, D.D. being 
thirteen Discourses. 8Svo. 5s. boards. 

Early Piety, by the Rev. Jacob Abbott. Second edition, 18mo. Is, 
cloth. 

Maternal Advice to Daughters. Second edition, 32mo. 2s. Gd. silk. 

Paternal Advice to Young Men. New edition, 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk. 

Christian Companion, edited by Thomas Jackson. 12mo. 2s. bds. 

Scriptural Paradoxes, by R. Venning, A.M. Ninth edition, 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth. 

Discourses on Various Subjects, by the Rev. O. Dervey. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Scripture Unity of the Protestant Churches. 12mo. 3s, cloth. 

Lectures on Church Establishments, under the Patrenage of the Glas- 
gow Voluntary Church Society. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, a New Translation with Notes, &c. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

Guide to the Morning and Evening Service of the Church of England, 
by T. Stephen. 1I8mo. 4s. cloth. 

A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the Early Christian Church, 
l2mo. 3s. cloth. 

African Light on Scripture Texts, by the Rev, John Campbell. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Letters on the Philosophy of Uubelief, by the Rev. J. Wills.  8vo. 
7s. boards. 

Twenty-one Sermons on Various Subjects, by Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, 
M.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons on Various Subjects, by James Bromley. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Four Lectures on the Evidence of Christianity, by J. J. Gurney, Esq. 
18mo. 2s. Gd. cloth. 

A History of the Church from the earliest ages to the Reformation, by 
the Rey. G. Waddington. Second edition, 3 vols. octavo. 30s. cloth. 

Jefferson on the Ten Commandments. I8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Great Teacher Characteristic in our Lord's Ministry, by the Kev. 
J. Harris. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Predictions and Miracles of Jesus Christ, bya Layman. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Rev. R. Lloyd’s Sermons. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. R. Rabett on Revelations, xiii. 18. Octavo. 9s. cloth. 

Memorials of the Sea, by the Rev. William Scoresby, B.D. 12mo. 
5s. cloth. 

Early Impressions, by a Lady. I8mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Ten Discourses on the Communion Office of the Church of England, 
by the Rev. R. Anderson. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Prayers for Young Children. Square. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Testimonies of the Fathers to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 
of England, by the Rev. H. Cary, M.A. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Sermons and Lectures, by Dr Thomas Aitken. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

A Manual of Sects and Heresies of the Early Christian Church, 18mo. 
3s. cloth. 
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Guide to Moscow; containing description of Pu’ lic Edifices, &e., with 
a plan of the City. 18mo, 8s, 6d. bound. 

Algiers, with Notices of the Neighbouring States of Barbary, by P. B. 
Lord. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Guide to Boulogue, by J. Clarke, with a map and plates. 18mo. 8s. 
bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A Journey through Norway, Part of Sweden, and the Islands and 
States of Denmark, by H. D. Inglis. Post octavo. 9s. cloth. 

Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, in H. M.S. Severn and 
Barracouta, under the command of Captain W. Owen, R.N., by Captain 
T.Boteler, R.N. with Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. boards. 

A Voyage round the World, by James Holman. Vol. III. Svo. 14s, 
cloth. 

Journal of an Excursion to the United States and Canada in 1834, 
18mo. 3s. boards. 

Rough Leaves from a Journal kept in Spain and Portugal in 1832, 
1833, and 1834, by Lieut. Col. Lovel Badcock. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Grifhth’s (D. Jun.) Residence in Ohio. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Travels into Bokhara, by Lieut. Alex. Burnes, F’.R.S. Second edition. 
3 vols. foolscap octavo. 18s. boards. 

Diary of an Invalid during a Journey, by H. Matthews, Esq. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Notices of the Holy Land and other Places mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, visited in 1832-33, by Rev. R. S. Hardy. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 

Miscellanies, by the Author of ¢ the Sketch Book.’ No. 2. Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. Post octavo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide up the Rhine from London by Rotterdam, &c., by F. Coghlan. 
18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1832-33, by Alphonse de la Martine. 
3 vols. post octavo. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Journal of a Residence in China, and the Neighbouring Countries, from 
1830 to 1633, by D. Abeel. 12mo. Gs. cloth. 

Observations on Italy, by the late John Bell. Second edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2ls. boards. 

Journal of a Visit to Constantinople &e. in 1833, by John Auldjo, Esq. 
with Cuts, by George Cruickshank. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Chateaubriand’s Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Third edi- 
tion, 2 vols. Post octavo. 16s. boards. 

Forsyth’s Remarks on the Antiquities, Arts, and Letters in Italy, during 
a Journey. Fourth edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Rambles in Northumberland and on the Scottish Border, by S. Oliver. 
12mo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Men and Manners in Britain, by Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, New 
York. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

srockedon’s Road Book from London to Naples. 8vo. 24s.; Imperial 
Svo, 1d. 11s. 6d. ; India, Imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s.; Before Letters, 4to, 
3/. 3s. 
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Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, by T. Pringle, a new Edit. 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by J. Conder. Post 8vo. 10s, 
6d. boards. 

The Rambler in North America, by C. J. Latrobe. 2 vols. Post octavo. 
16s. cloth. 

Italy and Italian Literature, by C. Herbert, Esq. Post octavo. 10s. 
cloth. 

Jacquemont’s Journey in India. 2 vols. Royal 18mo. Second Edi- 
tion. 12s. boards. 

Journal of Mrs Butler (Late Miss Fanny Kemble) in America, 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels, Persia, Vol. I. with 12 Woodcuts. 18mo. 3s. 
cloth. 

First Impressions—Letters from France and Switzerland, by the Rev. 
J. Davies. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Scandinavian Sketches; or a ‘Tour in Norway, by Lieut. Breton, R.N. 
8vo. 14s. boards. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States, by E. S. Abdy. 
3 vols. Post octavo. 12. 10s. boards. 

Panorama of North Wales, by J. Hemingway. Second Edition, 18mo. 
5s. boards. 

Travels in Ethiopia in the year 1833, by J. A. Hoskins, with a Map 
and 90 illustrations. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

Sketches of Bermuda, by L. Harriet Lloyd. Post octavo. 19s. 6d. 
cloth. 

A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies, by R. R. Madden, 
M.D. 2 vols. Post octavo. 21s. cloth. 

An Excursion to the Monasteries of Aleobaca and Batalha, by William 
Beckford, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Voyage of the United States Frigate « Potomac’ round the World in 
1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, by T. N. Reynolds. 8vo. Plates, 2ls. 
boards. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Persian Stories illustrative of Eastern Manners and Customs, by Rev. 
H. G. Keene, M.A. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

Conversations at the Work-Table, by a Mother. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

The Way to be Happy ; addressed to the young, by Mrs L. H. Sigour- 
ney. 1I8mo. Is. cloth. 

Rhymes for my Children, by a Mother. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Historical Sketches. Spain and Portugal, Vol. I. 18mo, 3s. cloth, 
—— Pictures of England, Vol. I. with 42 woodcuts, 18mo. 





3s. cloth. 

Caroline; or the Pleasures of a Birth-Day, by M. M. Rodwell. Square 
16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Spoiled Child Reclaimed, by the same Author. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Boy and the Birds, by Emily Taylor, with 17 Designs, by Land- 
seer. l6mo. 5s. cloth. 

Perils in the Woods, a Tale, with Engravings. 12mo. 6s. half-bound. 
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Ke 

Adresse d'un Constitutionel aux Constitutionels, 261. See French 
Parties. 

Africa, eastern coast of, not well known, 342; errors Malte Brun has 
fallen into respecting the coast north of Zanzibar, tb. ; Government 
of Bombay sent, in 1811, experienced officers to explore it, the re- 
sults of their mission, 343 ; the English Government, in 1822, sent 
Captain Owen on the like purpose, #).; means by which the writer 
of the article procured the necessary information, 345; sketch of 
the course of the river Lufigy, with the appearance of the country, 
345—347 ; source from whence it proceeds, 347 ; three rivers said to 
arise from lake Marari, ib. ; geographical situation of the lake, its 
length and breadth, 348, 349 ; comparative civilisation of the inhabi- 
tants, and their character, 349, 350, and 352; comment on the gene- 
ral received opinion, that the natives are all negroes, 350, 351; con- 
trast between the M’idos and the Movizas, 351, 352; the commerce and 
political condition, as described by Arrian, is nearly akin to what exists at 
this present time, 352—354 ; is nominally under ‘the control of the Sul- 

tan of Muscat, 354, 355; sketch of the attempt he made to secure parts 

of the coast, 355—358 ; description of the fleet of dows engaged in 
the coasting trade, 359; merchandise carried on principally by the 
Arabs, 359, 360; sketch of the coast, to show that the Arabs have a 
wide and easy access to the interior of, 360, 361; the best rivers for 
exploring, so as to extend commercial enterprise, 362, 363; admi- 
rable situation of the island of Socotra for a general entrepdt, 363 ; 
coal is found in abundance in Madagascar; value of, for the promos 
tion of steam navigation to India, 363, 364. 

Americans impressed with the ideas that, because their literature is not 
sufficiently praised, the British public are actuated by national jealousy, 
21—25, 

American Poetry differs little from the character of British poetry, 25—27; 
displays talent, taste, and sensibility, 27 ; no great poet has yet made 
his appearance, 27, 28; character of Brainard’s poetry, with extracts, 
28—30 ; Bryant’s poetry more remarkable for tenderness and delicacy 
than for power—specimens of, 30—33 ; Dana possesses greater a 
than Bryant, but is more unequal, 33; his ‘ Little Bez ach Bird,’ 

34; specimens from Percival’s poetry, 34—36 ; Longfellow’s, - 
37; from Willis’s, 37; from Flint’s, 38, 39. 

America —No person holding a public office can have a seat in the legis- 
lature of, 42, 43. 

— Mrs Butler's Journal, being principally sketches of. See 

Butler. 


ed 








less freedom of discussion allowed in, than any country, 


391—393. 
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Arago (M.), Des Cometes en général, &c. par, 82 ; leans to the opinion 
that some of the comets have a solid nucleus within their nebulous matter, 
114; his views as to the number of comets connected with our system, 
11IS—120; proposes to decide, whether the brightest comets would be 
invisible beyond the orbit of Jupiter, 122, 123; sifts the supposed 
connexion between the temperature of the earth and the appearance of 
comets, 126. 

Arctic Regions, Ross’s voyage to the. See Foss. 

Aristocracy of England—Thoughts on the, by Isaac Tomkins. See 
Tomkins. 

Aristophanes, the Acharnenses of, with critical and explanatory notes by 
T. Mitchell, 323; little respect paid to it by literary persons, 323, 
324; the public indebted to Mr Mitchell for bringing it forward, 
324. See Mitchell. 

satetlan, Law of, opinions entertained on, by Reid, Stewart, Brown, 
Young, and Mill, 57, 58. 

Astronomy, the grandeur and importance of, 82—84; the solar system, 
and the cause of its stability, 84, 85; comets not properly understood 
until the discoveries of Newton, 86. See Comets. 

Athenians, character of the, 325—327 ; comparison between, and the 
Lacedemonians, 332—335. 


B. 

Baine’s (Edward, Jun.) history of the cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain. See Wanufactures. 

Bannatyne Club, valuable effects resulting from it, 407. 

Bentham (Jeremy), Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, by, 365; 
teaches that we are only susce ptible of pleasures and pains, ‘ phy sical 
or intellectual,’ 365, 366; maintains that man cannot discriminate 
between right or wrong, vice or virtue, 366—368; classification of 
the sources from whence, he states, proceed our felicitous or unhappy 
feelings, 368 ; analysis of his doctrines, 368—372; allows that we are 
responsible in a future state for our actions here, 373, 374; Mr B.'s 
answer to the question, ‘ What is gained in the science of ethies by 
the doctrine of utility 7’ 374—376 ; also, ‘ Whether utility is more 
prompt and powerful in urging to moral conduct 2’ 376, 377; dog- 
matical in his writings, 378, 379. 

Bernard ( James B.), Review of his Theory of the Constitution compared 
with its Practice in Ancient and Modern Times, 1—20. See Pritish 
Constitution. 

Biela’s Comet—Account of its discovery and period of its revolution, 109; 
the orbit in which it moves, 112. 

Booth ( Sir Felix), undertakes the whole expense of Captain Ross's voy- 
age, 421. 

Boteler (Captain Thomas), voyage of discovery to Africa and Arabia, 
342; is little else than a second edition of Captain Owen's narrative, 
344. See Afr icd. 

Brewster ( Sir Dav id), evidence before the House of Commons relative to 
the illumination by hammered reflectors, and the system by lenses as 
suggested by himself, 233. See Lighthouses. 

Britain (Great), population of, 161. 
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British Constitution, its theory and practice, 1 ; erroneous notions enter- 
tained of its theory, ib. ; the principle on which it, as well as every 
mixed government must be founded, 1—7 ; modifications it is liable to, 
7; power of the Crown, 8, 9; duty of the Commons, in case the 
Lords and the Crown do not concur in the views entertained by them, 
9, 10; what may be constitutionally done, when a ministry'is appointed 
who are distrusted both by the pe ‘ople and their representatives, 10; 
meaning of measures, not men, and illustrations of its doctrine and 
practice, 11—15; is its structure susceptible of any material improve- 
ments? 15; the power of the Crown to choose its own ministers, and 
evils attending temporary change of government, 15—18; the Peers 
show by their conduct that they desire to be separated from their 
fellow-men, 18; remedies proposed to rectify this evil, 18, 19; free 
conference between the two Houses of Parliament would be of great 
service in keeping up the proper balance of state, 19, 20. 

Brougham (Lord Henry), speech of, on the address in the House of 
Lords, February 1835, 242. 

Brown's, Dr, System of Philosophy disfigured by a somewhat fantastic 
terminology, 52, 53; when divested of its technicalities, is reduced to 
sensation, me mory, and judgment, 53, 54, 

Bulwer’s (John) carious treatise on teaching the deaf and damb, 413, 

Burdett (Sir Francis), notions entertained by, of measures, not men, and 
two plain questions put to him on that question, 13—15, 

Burnet ( Bishop), character of, 279—281. 

Butler (Mrs Frances Anne), American Journal, 379; unfairness with 
which she has been treated, 379—384 ; extracts showing her regard 
for America, 384—388 ; characteristics of the people generally, 389; 
agrees that little freedom of discussion is allowed in America, 391— 
393; little peculiarities she displays in keeping nothing from the pub- 
lic, 393—397 ; extracts showing her descriptive powers, 397—403 ; 
her picture of the militia of New York, 403; her views of the differ- 
ence between male and female religion, ¢b.; her idea of feelings, 
404 ; little can be said of her professional criticisms, ¢b, 


a 


~ 


c. 

Charles I]., the restoration of, compared with that of Louis XVIII. of 
France, 289—291; character of, 294, 295. 

Clairaut widertook the application of the problem of three bodies to the 
case of the comet of 1682, assisted in it by Lalande and Mad. Lepaute, 
98—101. See Comets. 

Coal, value of, in forwarding the prosperity of a country, 456—459. 

Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), specimens of the Table ‘Talk of, 129; the 
science ot psychology the chief object of his contemplation, 130 ; his 
celebrity as a converser, ib. ; his appearance and manner whilst dis- 
coursing, 131—133; fond of discussing the religions opinions of indivi- 
duals and sects, 134; his discourses principally relate to religious 
subjects, 135—137; his remarks on Jeremy ‘Taylor, 137; exercised 
his ingenuity on Biblical learning, 138; his opinion on inspiration, 138, 
139; embraced with ardour extreme opinions on politics, 139—144 ; 
does not pronounce very favourable judgments on his contemporaries, 
144; his notice of Sir James Mackintosh, 145 ; seyere in his criticisms 
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on modern poets, 146— 148 ; his criticisms on early literature expressed 
with infinite taste and judgment, 148; lectures on Shakspeare, ib. ; 
his remarks on Othello, 149, 150; had little acuteness in verbal criti- 
cism, 150, 151; an analysis of his character, 153, 

Comets not properly understood until the discoveries of Newton, 86; do 
not present individual characters, by which their identity may be deter- 
mined, ¢b. ; manner of their approach, and nature of their orbit, 86—88 ; 
method of determining whether the same comet has ever appeared 
before, 88—90; early history of, and discovery of Halley’s comet, 
90—93 ; Newton explains the means of determining, by geometrical 
construction, the visible portion of the path of a body, 94; Halley 
undertook to examine, on the principle laid down by Ne mvten, the cir- 
cumstances attending all the comets previously recorded, 94—96 ; 
succeeds in his endeavours, 96; the ory and effects of gravitation, 97 ; 
the problem of three bodies ap plie vd by Clairaut, Lalande, and Lepaute 
to the case of the comet of 1682, 98; immense labour which such an 
enquiry involved, 99; finish their calculations, and present their labours 
to the scientific world, and predicate when Halley's comet will appear, 
100, 101; Halley’s comet first observed by a peasant named George 
Palitzch, 102—104; will again be visible in every part of Lurope in 
1835, 104—106 ; circumstances attending its appearance, 106—108 ; 
magnitude of its orbit, 108, 109; history of Encke’s comet, 109, 110; 

eitects which a subtle etherial fluid, said to exist, has on comets, 110— 
112; will have no effect on planets, 112; Biela’s comet, 109 and 112; 
comets appear to be mere masses of vapour, L13—115 ; are undergoing 
a gradual decrease of magnitude, 116; Biela’s comet in its periodical 
path passes very close to the earth, ib. ; the effect this produces, 117, 
118; number of—, in particular quarters of our system, 118—120; 
light afforded by, 120—123; their dimensions enlarge as they recede 
from the sun, and theories connected with this phenomenon, 123—125; 
imaginary influences imputed to them, 125—128,. 

Constitution, the principles on which every mixed government must found 
its, 17, 

Conyngham (Lord Albi rt), Translation of Spindler’s Natural Son, 71; 
might have found tar better productions for translation, i. See 
Spindler. 

Cooper, Character of the writings of, the American Novelist, 23, 24, 

Cotton Manufactured in Britain, estimated extent and value of, in 
1833, 472. 

Cowell, Mv, valuable reports he has furnished as to the wages of adults 
in our factories, 467—469 ; also as to the cheapness of foreign com- 
pared with English labour, 469. 

Cromwell, under his administration England was more respected than 
any power in Christendom, 291; the peers respected by the people, 
and had, in his reign, the most honourable offices assigned to them, 
292. 

Crown, The, has the undeniable power to choose its own ministers. 
15, 16. 


D. 
Dalgarno’s ( George) works, 407 ; sketch of the author's life, 408 ; public 
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attention awakened to the originality and importance of his specula- 
tions by Mr Dugald Stewart, 2b. ; Stewart's opinion of his writings, 
with extracts giving his ideas on educating the deaf and dumb, 
414—417. 

Deaf and Dumb, sketch of the history of the progress of educating the, 
409—417. 

Declaration of Rights ( The) is declaratory, and not remedial, 311. 

Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, by Jeremy Bentham, 365 ; 
meaning of the term, 378. See Bentham. 

Dumb, educating the. See Deaf: 


E. 

Emery (Lieutenant), improvement he made in the port of Mombasa, 
357, 358. 

Encke’s Comet, first discovered in 1818, 109; its orbit, 7d. ; discrepancy 
between its computed and observed return, 110, 

England, thoughts upon the aristocracy of, 64. See Tomkins. 

——— Corrected table of the annual proportion of baptisms, burials, 
and marriages, to its population, 162. 

ee history of, is e mphatically the history of progress, 287—289 ; 
England in 1660, 289; restoration of Charles II., 289, 290; little 
change effected in the constitution of the country during the admini- 
stration of age ll, 290—293; effect of the restoration of Charles 
IT., 293, 294; character of Charles II., 294, 295; effects of Charles’s 
es in 1679, 295—297 ; public panic at Oates’s fabrication of a 
conspiracy to establish the Catholic religion, 297—300; reaction in 
favour of Charles, 300, 301; revenge he took on the Whigs, 302; 
James succeeds to the throne, 7b. 

comparison between, and Ireland, to show how much the 

clergy predominate in the latter, 524, 525, 





F, 
Factory labour not more injurious to the health and longevity than other 
employments, 46% 
Forster (J.), illustrations of the atmospherical origin of epidemic diseases, 
127; asserts that the most unhealthy periods are those in which some 
great comet appears, 127, 128. 
Fox (Mr), comparison between, and Sir James Mackintosh, 265— 268. 
French modern school of novelists, have a cynical disregard to decency 
or good feeling, 74. 
parties and politics, 216 ; interference of the King with the admi- 
nistration of affairs, 217; Due de Broglie at the head of affairs, 218; 
what has been gained by the revolution of 1830? 218, 219; the pro- 
secutions against the press has caused great uneasiness, 219, 220; 
reasons Whiy the republican party have increased, 220. 








G. 
Government, rematks on the science of, and the value attached to former 
transactions, 281—2s9. 
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i. 

Halley's Comet, early history of its discovery, 90—93. See Comets. 

Herschel’s (Sir J. F’. W.), observations on Biela’s comet, 82; discovers 
the planet Herschel twenty-two years after Clairaut’s prediction that 
such a body existed, 101 ; discovers the extreme translucenc y of the 
matter of comets, 113, 11 1. 

Herschel (Sir John), offers several suppositions to ac count for the 
enlargement of comets as they recede from the sun, 123—125 

Horses, estimated number of, in England, 169; erroneous ideas enter- 
tained as to the number that would be rendered superfluous by the 
introduction of railways, 169, 170. 


Li 

Inspiration—Coleridge’s opinions on, 138, 139. 

Ireland, census of the population as given by the Commissioners on 
Ecclesiastic Revenue and Patronage. See Lrish Church. 

Trish Church, state of the—Reports by the Commissioners on the, 490; 
instructions given to the Commissioners, 491; constitution of the 
highest departments of the Established Church, 491, 492 ; duties of, 
493, 494; population of Ireland, 494, 495 ; divided into religious per- 
suasions, 495; distribution of the menses of these religious persua- 
sions, 496 —498 ; manner in which Ireland has been divided for the 
purposes of religious instruction to the members of Established Church, 
498—502; revenues of the archbishoprics and bishoprics, 503 ; 
revenues of the deans and chapters, prebendaries, and canons, 504— 
908; incomes of parochial benetices, 508, 509; benefices where no 
duties are performed, and in which the members do not exceed 
twenty-five, 509, 510; state of the Church in the diocese of Emly, 
S11; in the county of Monaghan, 511—513; statement of the pre- 
sent number of the members of the Established Church and other reli- 
gious persuasions, 514—517; from the statements made at different 
periods it undoubtedly appears that the Catholics are comparatively 
increasing, 517, 518; is not owing to the want of pecuniary aid that 
the Established Church is languishing, 518, 519; sketch of a plan for 
the reduction and better distribution of places of worship, 519; com- 
parison between England and Ireland to show how much the clergy 
predominates in the latter, 524, 525. 


s 

James II. succeeds to the throne of England, 302 ; state of the country 
at the time, 300—302 ; professes himself a friend to toleration, 304; 
his reason for doing so being to establish the Roman Catholic r eligion, 
304, 305; his conduct at the time, 305, 306; who was his closest 
ally? 306; by what advice was he guided? 306, 307; his object in 
view to keep the Tories and Dissenters on his side, 307, 308 ; the plan 
he would have followed would not have Jeft a single Protestant in oftice, 
308, 309; cause of his failure, 310, 3) 1. 


L. 
Lalande, assists Clairaut in determining the comet of 1682, 98—101, 
See Comets, 
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Lancashire, the progress of, in population, and the causes of so, 458) 
459. 

Lepaute, Mad. assists Clairaut and Lalande in determining the appear- 
ance of the Comet of 1682, 99, 100. See Comets. 

Lighthouses, parliamentary report on, 221; number of, held by private 
individuals, 222, 223 ; under the management of three bodies, 223; ab- 
stract of the number of public lighthouses with the net surplus, 224; want 
of professional knowledge displayed in those who have charge of them, 
225, 226; injustice and hardship of the taxes made, 226, 227; the Royal 
navy exempted, 228; list and amount of the charities and pensions 
kept up by the Trinity-House, 228, 229; extract from the report re- 
probating the management of the Irish board, 229, 230; the committee 
recommend the abolition of the Scotch and Irish boards, and placing 
them under one board, 230; the reviewer combats Lieut. Drummond's 
opinion as to the composition of the board, 231, 232 ; committee pro- 
pose that a tonnage duty be levied once in every six months or a year, 


4 
232; no satisfactory information has been laid before the committee 






regarding the scientific branches of, 7). ; evidence relative to the com- 
parative merits of hammered reflectors and lenses, 233—236 ; results of 
experiments to determine the brilliancies of the two lights by Mr L, 
Vresnel, 236—238 ; evidence as to the value of occasional lights, 238 
—240 ; of distinguishing lights, 240, 241; inutility of a lens similar to 
the polyzonal lens, cut out of a solid piece of glass, 241; Mr A, 
Stevenson’s letter to the editor of the Review regarding his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Lighthouses, 526—531. 

Lords, House of, resolved to separate themselves from the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen, 18 ; remedies proposed to remedy this great evil, 
18—20. 

Louis XVIII.s restoration compared with that of Charles II., 289, 
290. 


M 


- 


Mackintosh (Sir James), Coleridge's opinion of, 145. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), character of, and compared with Mr Fox, 
265—270; possessed great moral and intellectual qualities, 270; his 
fragment of the Revolution of 1688 has perhaps too much disquisi- 
tion and too little narrative, 271, 272; epinions he entertained of the 
French Revolution, 273—278 ; comparison between and Mr Mill, 
286, 287; history of the Revolution in England in 1688. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, History of the Revolution in England in 
1688, and completed to the settlement of the Crown, with a Memoir, 
265; contradiction made to the statement that Sir James had aban- 
doned the doctrines of ‘¢ Vindiciee Gallice,’ 273—278; errs in 

stating that Sir James was a Whig of the Revolution, 278; the con- 
tinuation as offensive as the memoir, and full of errors, 278, 279 ; hag 
no notion of the state of England in 1688, 279; mistake he has fallen 
into in regard to Bishop Burnet, 279—281 ; treats with contempt all 
things that were done before the coming in of the last fashions in 
politics, 281; remarks on the science of government, and the value of 
former transactions, 281—289; does not appear to have read the 
Declaration of Rights, 311—313. See England, James II., and 
Revolution. 
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Madagascar, coal is to be found there, value of, to further the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation to India, 363, 364; much could be done for 
commerce by trading up the river Betsibooka to the principal towns 
in the interior, 364. 

Magnetic Pole, reached by Commander Ross, 445—447. 

Maitland Club, good effects resulting from it, 407. 

Manufactures, the philosophy of, being principally the history of British, 
453 ; possession of supplies of the raw material used in, 455 ; the com- 
mand of the natural means and agents best fitted to produce power, 
instanced in our possession of coal mines, 456, 457; value of steam- 
impelled power compared with horse power, 457, 4: 58; the advanta- 
geous position of a country, compared to others, 459 ; ns ware of the soil 
and climate, 459, 460; moral causes conducive to prosperity in, 460 ; 
the influence of taxation on, 461—463; their influence in increasing 
the population and wealth of the nation, 463 ; its effects on those em- 
ployed in the manufactories, 463—467 ; wages of adults are invariably 
imereased by improvements in m achinery, 467—469 ; cheapness of 
Foreign, compared with English labour, 469, 470; prospect Great 
Britain has of retaining its ascendency in, 470; combinations have 
generally increased inventions, ¢b. ; the invention of spinning by 
rollers revolving with different degrees of velocity, is incontestibly due 
to Mr John Wyatt, 471; an estimate of the extent and value of the 
British cotton manufacture in 1833, 472. 

Marévi Lake, in Africa, situation, length and breadth of, 348 ; rivers 
that are said to proceed from it, 347. 

Measures not Men, some illustrations of, in connexion with the British 
Constitution, 11—20, 

Messier, absorbing attention he paid to the discovery of Comets, 102. 

MW ids, a native tribe on the eastern coast of Africa, prefer to sell them- 
selves as slaves, 352—361. 

Middling Classes, Isaac Tomkins’ opinion of, 69. 

Mill (Mr), a between, and Sir James Mackintosh, as histo- 
rians, 286, 28 

Mirabeau, Mémoires Biographiques, Litteraires et Politiques de, 186 ; his 
character, 186, 187; 195—198; sketch ofhis Father, 1S8—191 ; of his 
Uncle, 191, 192; of Madame de Pailly, 193; extracts from letters 
between his Father and Uncle, 193, 194; his connexion with Madame 
le Mounier, 196, 197; his character as an Author, and extracts from 
his writings, 19S —201; notice of his pe sonal 8p pearance, 201; ex- 





tracts from his memoirs showing the treatment he received hom his 
father and family in early life, 2¢ 1213: ee with Madame le 
A Mounier, 213; sketch of her after-life, 214; truly wretched state « 
Society under the old régime, 214, 215 

Mitchell ( T.), the rnense f (ristoy hanes, with Notes by, 283: the 
public indebted to him for bringing it again forward, 324; has com- 


menced with the play, chronologically, in order to give unbroken con- 
nexion with contemporaneous history, 324, 325; his principal inten- 
tion in doing so, to give the history of Athens, 325; is signally hostile 


to the Au 327—329 ; his note on Poges, ‘ tribute Mone a $29 





Wans, 


331; C ritique on his comparison between the Athenians and Lace- 
deemonians, 332—335 ; the notes most valuable, 336 ; extracts from the 
illustrative passages, 337—339 ; has kept away with much propriety 
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every thing even bordering on indelicacy, 339; scholastic observations 
that were withdrawu from the body of the strictures on, 340, 341. 

Mombasa, attempts made by the Sultan of Muscat to seize it, 356—358 ; 
ceded by Sultan Ahmed to the British government, 356, 357 ; its port 
‘improved under the direction of Lieut. Emery, 357, 358. 

Vontgomery’s (James), the Poetical Works of, 473 ; great improvement 
made by him, ¢d. ; the choice of his subjects have not been made with 
judgment, 474; his poem of Greenland better suited, 476, 477; ex- 
tracts from, 477 ; his Pelican Island not so well conceived, 479 ; his 
talents are displayed to greater advantage in his short lyrical effusions, 
179, 480 ; extracts from his poems, 480—489. 

Vortality, necessity of keeping proper bills of, 167, 168. 

Vorality, Mr Bentham’s science of, allows that man is only susceptible 
of pleasures and pains ‘ physical or intellectual,’ 365 ; denies that it 
is aught but a purely rational science, 366—377. See Bentham. 

é Morality and Religion, close connexion between, 373. 

More (F’. J.), Historia Statisticee Adumbrata, 154. See Statistics. 

N. 

Natural Son (The), Translated from the German. See Spindler. 

Newspaper Tax, Petition from the inhabitants of London against the, 
181 ; newspapers favourable to its continuation, 181 ; reason for their 
being so, 182; price of, tb ; newspapers the most efficient means of 
diffusing information, 182—185 ; by its repeal, the revenue would gain, 
185 ; absurdity of supposing that by its repeal it would increase im- 
morality, 2b. 

Newton, explains in his Principia, the means of determining the appear- 
ance of Comets, 94 ; conjectures that comets are the aliments by which 
suns are sustained, 111, 112. See Comets. 

‘ 

{ 


Northampton (Marquis of), on vacating seats in Parliament, on the ac- 
ceptance of office, 40. See Parliamentary Seats. 


O. 
Owen (Captain), sent by the British government to survey the eastern 
coast of Africa, 342. See Africa. 


F. 

Parliament, Free conference proposed between the two Houses of, on 
any important measure on which they, as separate bodies, could not 
agree, 19, 20. 

Parliamentary Seats, on wornting, on the acceptance of office, 40; the plan 
followed in Vrance, proposed by Mr Bulwer, 40, 41; disadvantage of 
the present syst stem, ar 7 History of the Statute, 41—45 ; course pursued 
in America, 42, 43; refutation of arguments put forward for the pre- 
sent system, first, ts cause the enactment was contemporary with the 
first efficient place bill, 45; second, it is a valuable preliminary check 
on the prerogative of the Crown, 45, 46 ; third, it is necessary to recog- 
nise their representative in his new character, L6, 47 ; fourth, the right 
of declaring whether they are satisfied with the conduct of their member, 
47—49; impossibi ility, in the case of a total change of ministry, of carry- 
ing on for some time the general business of the state, 49,—51; is a 

subject that cannot be much longer delayed, 51, 52. 
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Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses, with the minutes of evidence, 
22t. See Lighthouses. 

Parties, state of, 242 ; the conduct of the present government, the effects 
of their conduct on public confidence, id ; absurd conduct pursued by 
Sir Roger Griesley, 243—245 ; by Mr Shaw, recorder of Dublin, 245, 
246 ; the party of trimmers and their tactics, 2 46, 249—251 ; the Tories 
have declared themselves reformers, 247, 248; the Opposition com- 
posed of the real friends of the people, 248, 249. 

Peers, great respect paid to during the administration of Cromwell and 
his son Richard, 292; they generally concurred with the lower house 
in the reign of Charles IL. and the reason for their doing so, 292, 293. 

Poets, peculiarity of several of the British in their versification, 147, 148, 

Poets and Poetry of America. See American Poetry. 

Pontecoulant (G'. de), Notice sur la Cométe de Halley, et sa retour en 
1835, par, 82; calculated the perturbations of Halley's comet, and gains 
the prize of the French Acade smy of Sciences, 105, 

Pontius ( Petrus), successful method he had of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb, 410—412. 

Population Returns of Census of 1831 (abstract of), lot. See Sta- 
tistics. 

R. 

Reports of the select committee of the House of Commons on public 
documents, Lob4. See Séatistics. 

Reports, The, first and second, of his Majesty's Commissioners on Eccle- 
siastical Revenue and Patronage, Ireland. See /rish Church. 

Report, First, of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, Ireland. See 
Trish Church. 

Revelation, does not inform us of the moral differences of actions, 60; 
the true design of, 60, 61. 

Revolution of 1688, Sir James Mackintosh’s history of, 265 ; the good it 
has done, 288; the Declaration of Right, 311, 312; the principles on 
which the Authors of the revolution acted, 312, 313; place William on 
the throne, 313, 314; benefits arising from the revolution, 3]4; the 
Toleration Act passed, 7b. ; the Presbyterian kirk established in Scot- 
land, 314, 315; alteration in granting the sup} lies, 315, 316; the puri- 
fication of the administration of justice in political cases, 316—319 ; 
the most important was the establishing the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, 319; effect these changes had in placing the Whig party in power 
for nearly seventy years, ib. ; the fundamental doctrine of that party 
in that power is a trust for the people, 319—322. 

Raderer (Count), The avowed author of Adresse d'un Constitutionel 
aux Constitutionels, 216; his character, 7b. 

Ross (Sir John), voyage to the Arctic Regions, 419; the public interest 
had began to subside before his last voyage, 417, 418; inutility of such 
discoveries, 418, 419 ; circumstances attending his former voyage, 419, 
420 ; the whole expense undertaken by Sir Felix Booth, 421 ; cireum- 
stances under which he undertook the voyage, 422—424 ; fits out the 
Victory Steamer and engages one or two other vessels to carry his 
stores, 424; arrives at Holsteinberg, 426 ; defends his conduct as to 
failing to discover Lancaster Bay, 426, 427 ; discovers the stores of the 
Fury left by Captain Parry, 4: 27 —429 ; description of the situations he 
was often in, 430, 431; arrives at Felix Harbour, and prepares his 
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winter habitation, 431, 332; occupations of the crew, 432 ; his opinion 
as to the generation of heat under severe cold, 432, 433; visited by a 
party of Esqnimaux, 433—435 ; description of their village, 435, 436 ; 
of their females, 436, 437; undertakes several expeditions by their 
assistance, 437, 438; hostile feelings shown by the Esquimaux, 438 
—440; bad effects of making the natives believe that he had super- 
vatural power, 441, 442; his narrative contains a running fire against 
knowledge and free institutions, 442—444 ; undertakes a fourth expedi- 
tion to Franklin’s Point, 444; breadth of the isthmus of Boothia, 
444, 445; spend another winter, 445; expeditions undertaken, 2d. ; 
reaches the calculated position of the magnetic pole, 445—447 ; has 
made no allusion to the Pole of Maximum cold, 447; its position, 
447,448 ; attempt to travel homewards in sledges and boats to Baflin’s 
Bay, 449, 450 ; compelled to remain for another year, 450 ; again 
attempt to travel homewards, in which they are successfal, 450, 451 : 
are discovered by the Isabella of Hull, 451, 452; justice done to him 
and his party by Government, 453. 


S. 

Said Scid, Sultan of Muscat, extent of his dominions on the eastern 
coast of Africa, 354, 355 ; enterprising character, 350 ; his repeated 
failures in attempting to take Mombasa, 356—308. 

Scoresby (Rev. William), revives the question of a north-west passage, 
£19, 420. 

Sejour (Du), his investigation on the near approach of Comets to the 
earth, 117, 118. 

No lection from the American Poets. See American Poets. 

Sheriffs, election of, in London before the revolution, power they pos- 
sessed, 317, 318. 

Socotra, Island of, excellent situation of, for making it the Sincapore of 
the Arabian seas, 363. 

Spindler—the Natural Son, translated from the German of, 71 ; charae- 
teristic feature of his writings, 72—74 ; are devoid of all morality, 74 
—76; exhibits an accurate copy of the manners and morals of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 76; extract from, 77—S81. 

State of parties, 242. See Parties. 

Statistics—State and defects of British, 154, 155; little progress statis- 
tics has made in Britain, 155, 156; nature, objects, and limits of the 
science, 156—158 ; value of, 158; contradictory opinions as to the area 
of England and France, 158, 159; of Scotland, 159; of Ireland, 159, 
160 ; population of Great Britain, 160, 161; table of the annual pro- 
portion of Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, to the population of Eng- 
land, 161—163 ; indefinite classification of trades taken in the four last 
censuses, 163, 164; extraordinary statements made in consequence, 
164, 165; a new plan is absolutely necessary for the next census, 
outlines of one, 165—168; papers connected with the income-tax de- 
stroyed by order of the House of Commons, 168; defective informa- 
tion we possess of the quantity and value of the produce of land, 168, 
169 ;—of the number of cattle, 169, 170 ;—of our manufactures, 170, 
171; table of the estimated value of our cotton manufacture, 172 ; table 
of British produce and manufactares exported, 173; have no accounts of 
the trade between Ireland and Great Britain, 173, 174; no means have 
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existed or do exist of estimating the condition of the people, 175—177; 
necessity of having statistical boards established for procuring proper 
information, 177—181. 

Steam Engines, value of, compared with horse power, 456—458. 

Stewart s (Dugald), Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, 61. 

Supplies, power of stopping the, entirely vested in the House of Com- 
mons, 9. 

ze 

Taxation, the influence of, on manufactures, 461—463. 

Taylor (Jeremy), Coleridge’s opinion of, 137. 

Tithe, estimate of the amount of, collected in Ireland, 509. 

Tocqueville's (M.de), account of the national temper of the Americans for 
egotism, 391, 392. 

Toleration, cried for by all parties when they are down, 304, and 307, 
308. 

Tomkins (Isaac), Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England, 64 ; relates 
mainly to their privileges, ib. ; what they are born too, 65, 66; picture 
of their refined society, 66, 67 ; the relation they stand with the press, 
68, 69; his opinion of the middle classes, 69 ; necessity of confining 
the Peers to their proper constitutional functions, 70. 


U. 

Ure's (Dr Andrew) Philosophy of Manufactures, 435 ; the contents of 
his book does not realize what the titlepage holds out, 454, 455. See 
Manufactures. 

Utilitarians’ Morality, what is gained in the science of ethics by their 
doctrines, 374—376 ; does their doctrine make us more prompt and 
powerful in urging to moral conduct, 376. 


W. 
Wardlaw (Dr), in his work on ¢ Christian Ethics,’ argues that conscience 
or judgment is utterly corrupted and debased, 59, 60. 
Whigs lay down the fundamental doctrine, that power is a trust for the 
people, § $19—322. 
Wyatt (Mr John), the invention of spinning bv ~ellers revolving with 
different degrees of velocity, due to, 471. 


y. 
Young (Dr John), Lectures on intellectual philosop hy, 52; classifies the 
phenomena of consciousness into three primary powers—sensation, 
memory, and judgment, 54; virtual coincidence between his system 


and Dr Thomas Brown, ib. ; his hae is Te sani ng association, 55; does 
not always express himself clearly in giving an account of preceding 
enquirers, 62 ; his lectures show him to be a man of talent, 2d. ; extract 
from his lectures, ‘ whether metaphysical as well as physical enquiry 
furnishes any positive additions to our previous knowledge, 63,’ 


Z. 
Zanzibar, developement of its resources, 355, 356—362 ; number of 
slaves sold in one year at, 361. 
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